PREFACE. 


It is to be regretted that old Anglo-Indian 
Officials, especially those whose lives have been 
passed in the interior as Magistrates, Superinten¬ 
dents of Police, and the like, do not more often 
emplfty the time, that we are told hangs so heavily 
on their hands after retirement, in jotting down 
some of their experiences for tlie benefit of the public 
in England, M'hose ideas of < )fficial life in India, of 
the mode in whi(;h the country is governed, and of 
the idiosyncrasies of its people are still of the 
crudest. 

Especiially as to the “ seamy side ” of the character 
of the mixed population could police officers con¬ 
tribute much that would not only be very good 
reading, but that woul^^so prove highly instructive 
to their younger brethren just commencing life. 

General Hervey, who was for many years employed 
in the Department for the Suppression of Thuggee, 
has recently set an admirable example of what might 
be done in that direction. 

It is true that incidents rarely occur in India 
which would furnish material for tales “ k la 
Gaboriau,” or that could vie in interest with the 
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“ Hansom Cab Mystery.” Highly scientific murder 
is happily as yet unknown in India; jewels worth 
fabulous amounts are not often made away with; * 
the trained intelligence of detective geniuses of the 
Lecocq type is rarely called for—^which is fortunate, 
inasmuch as the Indian police, as at present 
organised, is destitute of the detective element, as 
understood in Europe. 

A very rough-and-ready investigation ordinarily 
suffices to bring home his guilt to the average Indian 
(iriminal. As a matter of fact, the commoner 
offences—murders, manslaughters, and thefts—have 
usually been traced to the perpetrators befoi'c' the 
constable makes his appearance, and he finds tliat 
the patel (or head man) and the huml)le mhar (village 
watchman) have already got the offender in custody. 
It only remains for the constable to get the case into 
order and to supply—which he is very ingenious in 
doing—any ga]>s in the chain of evidem^e. After this 
it runs the usual monotonous course—-to the nearest 
Magistrate or to the Sessions, as the case may be. 

But, as every experienced (Ifficial knows, there are 
thousands of serious crimes that are not only never 
discovered, but never even reported ; there are many 
reported that never occurred; and careful observation 
over a number of yetirs shows that there are flushes 
or epidemics, as it were, of particular classes of crime, 
and there are*^others which arc peculiar to particular 
castes and races. 

• I'hough His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught was 
robbed of valuable jewels between Rawal-l’indi and Pooua. 
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If a few leading cM,ses from the note-book of an old 
Anglo-Indian Police Official in the Bombay Presidency 
can throw any light on any of these matters, I shall 
rejoice that my sc-ribblings during a long period of 
sickness and suftering have not been entirely useless. 

No one can live for thirty-live years in India 
without being drawn into deep sympathy with the 
people, without recognising the many virtues they 
possess, and the numerous good (jualities which have 
survix ed ages of anarchy and persecution. It is in 
no hostile sj)irit, therefore, that allusion will hereafter 
be made to certain weakn(;sses, certiiin (a)nspicuous 
failings of e.haracter, which force themselves to the 
front. Tliey are largely conijamsatcd for by good 
traits ; such as unbounded hospitality, kindliness of 
disposition, the rugged fidelit}' of the servant to his 
mastcT-, wliicli come back to our minds in very 
practical form when we have left India for good. It 
is my e.arnest ho})e that in bringing out the darkei’ 
side of Indian (diaraeter I may also have thrown light 
on some of the better (|ualities of the people among 
whom I have lived so long. 

On the other hand, I trust I may have shown tlie 
need for incessant watchfulness in the administmtion 
of a conglomeration of nationalities, creeds and castes 
such as exist in India. We habitually shut our eyes 
in India—as in other Colonies—believe that all is 
going on for the best, and abhor peflkimists. But, 
trite saying though it be. that in India we walk on a 
slumbering volcano—the truth of it is now and again 
brought home to us with startling vividness, and an 
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incident jbere or there reveals to us, for the moment, 
the glow of the molten mass on the crust of which 
we walk so blithelj. 

In these- pages, I have endeavoured with all 
humility to utter certain warnings which, even a 
year ago, would have been denounced as mere ravings. 
Yet they have been justified very amply since! And 
on this very day when I despatch my last proof, 
an ominous cloud hangs over the dominions of Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress. It may—let us hope 
that it will—disperse. 

T. C. AllTTIUK. 

llf/i May, 1894 . 


P.S.—The following tales are not “ stories,” or in 
any sense inventions. I could give chapter and verse, 
could refer to existing records in verification of them ; 
and although it has lieen necessary to give fictitious 
names occasionally, I can assure my readers that in 
almost every case I was personally concerned, and 
that the others in some way or other came under my 
personal coguizance. 
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KEMINISCENCES 


OP AN ’ 

INDIAN POLICE OFFICIAL. 

('HAPTKR I. 

VJNDICTIVKNKSS.—ANONYMOIIS 1,UTTERS.-THE 

W()IM.1)-I\E rARRK'IHK. 


UE '>M (»1: S I jETT K RS. 

IaioktNG hack oti all these )'ear,s, 1 have come, to the 
<‘ouc.lusion that by fai- tlie, worst feature in native 
(jliaraeter is vindictiveness, and that it accounts tor 
nearly all the worst crimes in the calendar. 'Phe 
slightest tiling arouses it, aud it stops at notJiing. 
Its favourite arena is tlie criniinfil court, its favourite 
weapon anonynioiis aecnsation. 

I wonder how many anonymous letters are re¬ 
ceived in tlie public ottices in India in a single day, 
and how many of them have the smallest foundation 
of fact! 

Yet it is by no means safe, especially for a Ikdico 
Officer, to disregard this means of obtaining infor¬ 
mation ; but it re(|uires no little judgment and 
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discrimination in dealing with it. At least ninety 
out of a hundred are vague, scuji:ilous, obviously 
malicious, and untrue, and (;an be at once consigned 
to the waste-paper basket. A small percentage may 
serve as warnings, or to put an Ofiicer on his guard 
against events that arc aljout to happen, or to 
indicate public feeling in disturbed times; a very 
small number will relate facts, or will make specific 
accusations supported by evidence that can be 
verified. 

These last must, of course, be inquired into 
promptly, but with' the utmost caution, lest giicvous 
■w'rong be done to innocent persons. In most such 
cases it will sooner or later be discovered that the 
“ bin name urzi,” or anonymous letter, was the fii’st 
step in an elaborate and diabolical conspiracy to 
injure an enemy. 

I remember, for example, once receiving an anony¬ 
mous letter acensing the “ patel,” or headman of a 
village, of having drowned a widow of his family, 
whoso licir he was. Some dozen p(',rsons were named, 
some of whom were alleged to have witnessed the 
murder, others to have seen the patel throw tlie 
body into a disused well with a stone tied round 
its neck. 

In the preliminarj^ inquiry by a chief constabhi 
every one of the persons named gave evidence in 
accordance with the anonymous letter. But, to my 
mind, the evidence appeared far too good; and, 
hastening to the spot, I soon found that nofie of it 
could be true, and that the old widow had actually 
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(lied of cholera, and had been cremated in the usual 
public manuei’. 

Another anonj mous letter received in the village 
informed me that the “ kulkarnee,’' or village ac¬ 
countant, had got up the plot and drafted the first 
letter; his house was searched, and the rough draft in 
his handwriting w'-as a(tually found among his papers. 
Ten of the gang were, then indicted for conspiracy, 
and received heavy senteuc('s at tbe sessions. 

It is not often, however, that discovery is so 
ra|)id, ij,nd then grievous and jmdonged sufi’ering is 
nuavoidably o(a‘asioned to the innocent a<*ciised. The 
following case, tjlie record of whi(^h no doubt still exists 
in a certain sessions court, is so nunarkable in every" 
way that I shall relate, it in i[('tail, styling it— 


ThK WoULD-liK PaURK'IDE. 

One beautiful evening in November I found myself 
at th(i end of a weaiisome march under the Syadri 
Ohauts, or numntains, in the South KonkaJi. .1 had 
recently attained to the dignity of Acting Super- 
intendcmt of Police, and, as a, part of my duty, I had 
to travel over the spurs running down from the 
Ohauts, and to placx' lu're and there, at the mo.st 
advantageous spots, as many police posts as the then 
new’ j)arsimonious jadice re-organisation i;(.^heme W’ould 
admit. 

The assistant collector was encamj)ed in the village 
below’, and 1 was to remain a few days with him to 
combine. busine.ss with snipe shooting. Mr. Platt 
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(as I shall call him) had been three or four years in 
char/re of these same districts. Officials were not 
pitchforked about the Presidency in those good old 
days as they are now. An Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate had time thoroughly to know the people 
and to be known by them; whereas nowadays it is 
“aj dU, oodya gele, asa chdlaU” (come to-day, gone 
to-morrow, so it goes on). 

Mr. Platt had often spoken to me of the village of 
Narrayengaum as an exceptionally good camp, and 
of Madhowu-ao, the “ Khotc,” or middleman, as the best 
specimen of the old-fashioned Brahmin he had ever 
met. Madhowrao paid us a long visit after dinner, 
and I found him all that Platt had described—a 
kindly, courtly native gentleman, of about sixty 
years of age, above the average height, of spare but 
still active frame, with the intellectual, w'ell-cut 
features and the curious green-grey eyes peculiar to 
the Chitpaw'an Brahmin. 

Platt had previously told me the history of the 
family, which had received this village in “ Khoti ” 
tenure about a century before as a reward for great 
services to the then Peshwa, and had settled down 
there to reclaim and repopulate it as stipulated in 
the “ Sanad,” or deed of grant. Madhowrao’s elder 
and only brother had died a few months before. It 
had been the boast of the twm brothers that no 
process of the revenue, civil or criminal courts, had 
ever been sent to Narrayengaum, and that no 
policeman ever visited it on duty. 

But the burden of Madhowrao’s lament to us that 
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night was that all this had changed for the worse 
since his brother’s death. His brother left a son, then 
about twenty-five years of age, whom we saw, and 
set down then and there as a most objectionable 
specimen of the youthful Brahmin of the new school. 
Madhowrao also had a son of about the same age, 
whom we did not see. Ilis father was in great 
trouble about him; he told us that Vinayek had 
for eight or ten years caused him the greatest 
anxiety by absenting himself for months together, 
and wandering about the (iountry as a sort of 
“ Gosai,” or religious mendicant; he would suddenly 
return, and as suddenly disappear. 

He had in this way disa.j)peared after a two 
raontLs’ visit in the previous month of July, and 
Madhowrao was getting very anxious about him. 
We leanit that since his uncle’s death, Vinayek, 
now known as Vinayek Deo (Deo is a religious 
affix), had become very intimate with his cousin, 
and that the twa> had combined to put prc.ssure 
on him to consent to a. partition or “ Wantup” 
of the village. In short, poor Madhowrao seemed 
to me to be Avonied out of his life by his so}i and 
uepheAV. I may mention that—his wife having died 
s(jme ye-iirs before—his household was superintended 
by his wddowed sister, a nice-looking old lady, who 
insisted on our eating some very pungent cakes of 
her own making. I remember that she bored us a 
good deal with her reiterated abu.se of the missing 
Vinayek Deo, and it was clear that they were on the 
worst possible terms. 
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I must liere, for the sake of my story, describe the 
locality, aud I should be tempted, if space permitted, 
to dwell at some lengtJi on the groat natural beauties 
of the spot. The village lay at the head of a gorge 
or ravine, just below where a stream, of considerable 
volume even at that season, and a roaring, foaming 
torrent in the rains, turn 1)1 ed over a precipice, about 
two hundred feet high, into a basin it had worn out 
below--a ])Ool which, like all pools at the foot of 
waterfalls along the Ghauts, Avas poj)ularly supposed 
to be of unfathomable de])th, and to be the haunt of 
a monster alligator. ()n a rocky ledge near th(‘. top 
of the fall, and almost projecting f)ver it, rose the 
fantastic outline of the laterite-built village* temph*, 
which, with its red-brown walls Itere and tliere 
covered Avith patches of delicate ferns, stood out in 
strong relief against tlie falling water and the 
brilliant Aa*]*dure of the hillside. The village iiesth'd 
under the hill on the left, nenrly Inhhlen from view 
by a dense thicket of bamboos, cocoa-nut trees, and 
rich, glossy-leaA’ed mangoes. '^Pwo houscis only stood 
on the right hand of the stream, that of MadhoAvrao, 
nearest the toirent; that of his uej)hew a hundred 
yards loAver down, each surrounded by groves of the 
“areca,”or betel-nut palm—“the straightest thing 
in nature,” some one has (;alled it, and certainly one 
of the most graceful of all our Indian palms. In the 
fair season it aaaas an easy matter to cross the torrent- 
lied from stone to stone. In the monsoon, oi* rainy 
season, the only means of getting from the A'illage 
to the Khote’s houses was by a sort of suspension 
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bridge of bamboos. At tliat season, of course, the 
T'oar of the waterfall (Irowned every other noise in 
the village. Below the village the gorge spread out 
on either side into a sheet of rice ficld.s, while the 
hillsides were terraced out with infinite labour into 
narrow, plots for the growtli of coarser grains. .\ 
fairer scene, a more pic-turesipie spot, it is impossible 
to conceive. I lel't it with regret, little thinking 
that I should have to visit it again in a few months 
to imiuire into the horrible murder of \hnayek Deo, 
alleged^ to have been committed b}' our respeitted old 
friends, his father Madhowrao and his old aunt. 

For some time I heard nothing from or about the 
village. At last the chief constable, or “ Foiijdar,” as 
he was termed in those days, |•c[)orted that Mad¬ 
howrao, liaving failed to trace his son, had Hp[»lied 
to him for aid, and offered a small reward for in¬ 
telligence of him. A notic(% with a description of 
Vinayek Deo, was accordingly sent to neighbouring 
districts, and circulated throughout my own cdiargi', 
but with no result. 

Some months passed by, and I was at th(‘. head- 
<juartcrs station for the monsoon with all tln^ other 
district officers, when it was reported by the same 
Foujdar that he had received by post an anony¬ 
mous letter declaring, in the most ciriMunstantial 
manner, that Vdnayek Deo had been strangled in 
the: dead of the night by his old fatlier and aunt, 
and that, unable to disj)Ose of or carry the boily 
themselves, they had employed their two farm- 
.servants, Baloo and Bapoo, to cftrry it to the torrent 
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and- cast it into the deep pool, where it would 
doubtless be discovered, if the “ mugger ” (alligator) 
had not eaten it! 

The Foujdar went on to say that he had at once 
proceeded to the village, lind interrogated Baloo and 
Bapoo, who confessed to having been called up by 
Madhowra, in the middle of a tempestuous night in 
the previous July, that they were shown Vinayek 
Deo lying dead, with protruding tongue and eyes, 
and a cord round his neck, that Madhowrao and the 
old woman besought them to throw the corpse into 
the pool close by, and that after stripping off the 
<dothes, which Madhowrao rolled up and ga^'e to tin; 
old woman—his sister—they tied a heavy stone 
round it and hurled the body into the water. 

On this the Foujdar had, of course, apprehended 
Madhowrao, his sister, and tlu; two se.rvants, had the 
house searched, and found a ])undle of clothing and 
a pair of sandals hidden away, and was engaged in 
dragging the pool as well as lit'- could. “The Baliib 
might rely upon his energy and intelligence, but it 
would be a great satisfacti( if the Sahib could come 
down himself.” 

Of (tourse the Sahib wont down, and never shall I 
forget what an awful journey I had ! It was raining 
from twelve to eighteen inches a day ; every small 
watercourse was a raging torrent, and the path in 
the lower lands, leading along narrow rice bunds, 
afforded scarcely any footing for my unhappy “ tat ” 
(pony). Ilow'ever, everything has an end, and after 
two long weary days’ marching 1 reached Narrayen- 
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gaum, and put up in the only shelter there was—an 
outhouse at Madhowrao’s farm. 

The Foujdar then produced a bundle full of bones 
he had just fished up from tlie pool, which we sealed 
up and sent off for examination by the Civil Surgeon, 
and then the prisoners were brought before me. I 
was shocked lieyond measure at the utter collapse of 
Madhowrao. He only moaned, and seemed hardly 
able to articulate, and his old sister kept going from 
one fit of hysterics into another. Having had the 
statements of Baloo and Bapoo previously read to 
me by the Foujdar, 1. had each of these gentlemen 
brought into me separately, and his handciifls re¬ 
moved. Then, ordering the police to stay outside, I 
made, each of them tell his own tide in his own way, 
and I’ach of them repeated in substance what I have 
above related. 1 found it impossible to shake them 
in .any way—‘‘ they hiul seen their old master in sore 
trouble; he had asked them to help in getting rid 
of the body, and they n.iturally obeyed him ; they 
knew nothing more ; they laid never told iuiy one 
what had happened, and could not understatid how 
it Ixicame known; they hoped the Sirkar would be 
merciful, and pardon them for telling the truth,” and 
so on. Idle men were ordinary Knnbis (c.ultivafi^rs), 
of average intelligence, but they seemed to me rather 
to overdo their feelings of gratitude and de.votion to 
Madhowrao. They repeated OA’er and over the same 
story in nearly the same words. Their evidence, in a 
word, was too good, and I made up my mind at once 
that they were lying. 
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Duty, however, required me to take the case back 
with me to the Assistant, my old friend Platt. He 
too questioned the would-be approvers, failed to 
shake their evidence, and took them to the Mads- 
trate, one of the most experienced officials then in 
India. Here again they related their story without 
deviating a hair’s bi-eadth. Yet the Magistrate and 
Platt were as convinced as I was that they were 
repeating a well-taught lesson ! 

At tlie Magistrate’s desire, but very niu<‘h against 
my own inclination, I transferred the Foujdar, and 
the police who had been with him at the imjuiry, to 
other posts. The Magistrate took fresh steps to trace 
Vinayek Deo in the surrounding districts, while the 
prisoners were remanded from time to time for 
further investigation. 

In due course the Civil Hurgeon deposed that the 
bones found were those of a bullock, and it further 
transpired that the bundle of clothes (which un¬ 
doubtedly had belonged to Vinayek Deo) were not 
found in any way concealed in Madhowrao’s house— 
they were simply laid in his ow. chest with his own 
clothes. We had many interviews with Madhowrao, 
who now constantly repeated, “ Jiwant hai, pun mee 
melya-sliiwai iiahi yeuar ” (He is alive, but he won’t 
come till I am dead). A mouth or two pa.ssed, when 
the transferred Foujdar applied for three months’ leave- 
on medical certificate, his health having completely 
broken down (as he alleged) in consequence of his dis- 
gi'ace. With the Magistrate’s consent 1 let him go, and 
I understood he had gone to a relative in Bqmbay. 
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The case hy this time was practically out of my 
hands, and was borne on the monthly register of 
cases pending before Mr. Platt. These were the days 
of the old “ Sudder Adawlut,” now the High Court'of 
Judicature, which was then famed for penning most 
offensive precepts and comments on the woj'k of the 
Judges and Magistrates. This intelligent body soon 
noticed Mr. Platt’s delay in disposing of the Narra- 
yengaum murder Ciise, and called for and received 
e.vplauations whidi only made them more angry. 
Detailed reports were then called for, and the. Magis¬ 
trate was told that the Court were of opinion that, 
notwithstanding there was no corpu.'^ delicti, there 
was still ample evidence for the committal of the 
2 )risoners. A fierce |)aper Avar Avith the District 
Magi.strate then ensued, and so lime slipjied on till 
November, when Platt Avas again on lour, leaving the 
four accused in the lock-u[) at hcad(|uartei-s. At last 
the Magistrate foiwarded to him a peremptory order 
from the Sudder Court that he should fortlnvith 
commit the Narrayengaum imn-d(‘r ease, to the 
sc'ssions, a7)d reiKU't Avithiu fifteen <hiys that h(‘ had 
done so. 

What followed is best told in the folloAving charac¬ 
teristic epistle, which I shortly after I'ccauvcd from 
Platt- 

“You Avill be pining to liear from nic! the fii^l details of the 
Narrayengaum murder case. I only Avish yon hud l)ecii with me 
at the end, and could have seen how heavily T scored against 
those judicial fossils in Bombay. 

“Well, when I received their idiotic and, as 1 tliink, illegal 
order to lyrnmit, I ordered Madhownio and Co. to be sent down 
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to Yiziadroog to meet me oq Monday the 1st inst. On the 
previous evening I was pitched at Pimpulgaum, that little village 
on the opjmsite side of the creek—you know the place, close to 
the track that comes down from Eajapoor beyond—when a 
couple of policemen with a prisoner arrived, and the naik 
(corporal) in a great state of excitement handed me a packet 
with “ Zaroor-zaroor ” (urgent, urgent) written all over it. It 
was from your old Foujdar on leave, telling me that he sent the 
missing Vinayek Deo, whom he had followed up and caught far 
away in the Nizam’s territory ! I never felt more like licking a 
man in my life than when I saw the venomous young reptile and 
remembered all poor Madhowrao had suffered. 

“ To cut a long story short, I took him over to Viziadroog in 
my boat next morning, warning the police not to say who he 
was, and immediately on arrival had up the four ju’isoners— 
Madhowrao, his sister, and the two approvers. You can picture 
the scene to yourself. The Court was held as usual under that 
big banian tree in the fort, and I began by telling Madhowrao 
that I had now received final orders to commit the case to the 
sessions, but that I myself was firmly convinced of his innocence, 
and believed that Vinayek Deo was alive, and would sooner or 
later turn up. 

“Yon will understand that this little harangue was by way of 
preparing Madhowrao. He, poor fellow, only said, as he always 
had, ‘ He u alive, but he has killed me.’ The old lady squatted 
speechless, with her saree (dress) covering her face, and those two 
hounds, Baloo and Bapoo, retained their usual brutally stolid 
demeanour. I beckoned to the jwlice oehind the prisoners, and 
Vinayek Deo was brought almost noiselessly up, when I said to 
Madhowrao, ‘Cod is great! Look behind you, Baba!’ He 
turned, saw bis son, and fell flat on his face insensible. The old 
lady went off into ^i-eeching hysterics, but the two others, so far 
as I noticed, never moved a muscle of their countenances. We 
had the greatest difficulty in reviving poor old Madhowrao; in 
fact, I at one tjme feared ho was a dead man. He was better, 
however, in the afternoon, though terribly weak, and I was able 
to resume proceedings with Vinayek Deo as prisoner No. 1, 
Baloo No. 2, and Bapo No. 8. 

“Vinayek Deo made a clean breast of it, confessing that he 
and that evil-visaged cousin whom we saw at Narrayengaum last 
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year concocted tlie plot between them. Yinayek Deo was to 
disappear suddenly, and make his way in disguise to the Moglai 
(Nizam’s dominion), and after a sufficient interval the oomin 
Imxmanrap was to get an anonymous petition sent in denouncing 
Madhowrao and the old lady. Baloo and Baboo were carefully 
coached up as to their story, and told not to vary it by a word, 
and were promised some land rent free when Madhowrao was 
disposed of. A more fiendish conspiracy never entered a Brah¬ 
min’s brain! You will have heard that T had the cousin arrested,, 
and I have .just committed the lot to the sessions on a charge of 
conspiracy, but I fear the cousin Luxmanruo will get off, for 
there is nothing bnt tlie confessions of the other three against 
him. 

“ The Magistrate writes mo that on his return to the Suddor’s- 
pi’ecept he gave them a lei^turc, which they will hardly venture to 
publish in their monthly proceedings. He adds that ho was. 
Sony he could not send on my report, as I asked him to do ; it 
was really ‘ too cheeky ’! You must ‘ k(!cp very kind ’ on your 
Foujdar. God knows wliat would liavc been the end but for liis 
pluck and intelligence ! ” 

The end of tlic case was that Viuayek Deo was. 
.sentenced to seven year,s’ and Baloo and Bapoo to 
three years’ each liard Ja})our, while the cousin was 
acquitted. Madhowrao and the old lady quite got 
over it, and lived for some, years afterwards. I'he. 
cousin, however, went (m a pilgrimage to Benares 
and died there, so Madhowrao had peace for the last 
few^ years of his life. I did “ keep kindness ” on the 
Foujdar. He was rapidly promoted, and died in 
harness as a police inspector. lie always <lcclared 
that when he went on leave he had no clue whatever, 
but he was deeply imimessed by Madliowrao’s de¬ 
meanour, and very angry at having been disgraced, 
and was determined to find Vinayek De(* if he was 
alive, never return to service- again. He fii’st 
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picked up a thread of intelligence at that sink ol 
iniquity, Pandharpur, and his subsequent adventures 
in pursuit of the missing man would make a capital 
story in themselves. 

In the present day, with improved means of com¬ 
munication by telegraph and otherwise, Vinayek Dec 
would probably have been found in a few weeks, aiul 
the plot would not have matured. Even if it had. 
under the exi.sting (.'odes of Proc^edure, Madhowrao’s 
•suspense would n(d' have been prolonged ; the hlagis- 
•trate would doubtless have committed the case for 
trial, liut at the sessions the Judge would have cer¬ 
tainly relied greatly upon the assessors’ appreciation 
of the evidence of the two approvers and the sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, and hladhowrao Avould cer¬ 
tainly huAm been acquitted, though he Avould have 
.remained under a doml till his j ascall}^ son turned uj). 

I was at great pains to satisfy myself Avhethcr 
Vinayek Deo’s object really was to got his father 
convicted of his own mui'dcr. I hoped that Lis 
A'indictiveness only Avent as far as .seeking to iiiA'olve 
his father in disgrace and sufering; but subsetjuent 
interviews with V^inayek Deo in gaol left me no 
room for doubt. The man himself was actually 
rather proud of his performance, and evidently en¬ 
joyed relating how the plot was hatched and ctirried 
■out. He seemed to me i}o.sitively to exult in all his 
father had suffered, and only to regret that his cousin 
had not shared his owm fate. 

As to the motives of the two ser\nmts, Baloo and 
Bapoo, I could never discover that they .had any 
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beyond those above-stated ; they were common 
labourers, possessed of no land of their own, and 
they firmly believed that Vinayek Deo and his cousin 
would reward them if they stuck to their story. 
They admitted that they bore no ill-will towards 
Madhowrao, in whose house they had lived for years, 
and who, as well as his old sister, had always treated 
them well. They were very little higher than 
animals as to intelligence, but had not the gratitude 
that animals show to those who feed them. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE GREAT MILITARY PENSION FRAITDS.- 
TANNAK : THE DUMMY PENSIONER. 

Part I. 

In the true history of “ The Would-he Parricide ” I 
sketched the progi-ess of a conspiracy, the first step in 
which was an anonymous petition of the false and 
more common type. I now follow it up by an 
account of another, but a true anonymous letter, 
which in a great measure led to the disclosui'c of an 
organised system of fraud extending ov(;r many years. 

It is necessary for the pui'poses of my narrative 
that I should accurately describe the localities. I 
might, without risk of injuring the feelings of any one, 
even give the real names of the act(ms in the tirama, 
for nearly thirty-five years have passed away, and, 
with one exception, every one concerned has long left 
India and been gathered to his fathers; the record, 
however, no doubt remains preserved in the archives 
of the Military Department. 

My own knowledge of the case is derived from the 
perusal of a copy of the proceedings of a Military Court 
of Inquiry at the time, and from notes furnished to me 
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since by the cliief person connected with' the affair, 
whose permission I have obtained to make use of 
them. During the early stages I was, as the Police 
Officer of the district, necessarily cognisant of wljat 
was going on, but I had nothing officially to do with 
the incjuiry, beyond furnishing a couple of the most 
intelligent and reliable of my constables to aid the 
Assistant Magistrate—^men who, I am glad to remem¬ 
ber, thoroughly justified my selection, and ultimately 
rose to posts of (to them) considerable emolument in 
the Bombay City Police. 

In the days I speak of, the South Konkan, which 
properly includes the t\vo “zillahs,” or districts, of 
Kolaba and Rutnagherry, was the favourite recruit¬ 
ing-ground of the Bombay Army. Tlie ranks wore 
then filled with stuixly Mahrattas, descendants of 
Sivaji’s invincible “Iledkaris,” inhabiting the spurs 
and valleys below the great Syliadri range of moun¬ 
tains. Every regiment also contained many outcast 
mhars from the same region, excellent soldiers, many 
of whom rose to high rank. 

All this, I am told, has now been changed ; recruiting 
parties, though still sent into the district, find great 
difficulty in enlisting even the small proportion of 
undersized men that fastidious commissioned officers 
will now admit into their battalions. Eighty-two 
Bombay cotton mills and other factories and tlic 
railways have absorbed all the spare labour the 
Konkan can provide, and mhars and low castes fill 
the scavenger corps of the Bombay Health Depart¬ 
ment. Still, there must be thousands of military 

c 
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pensioners spread over this country, whose well-being 
should be the ctire of a humane Government; and 
if anything that appears in this paper draws the 
attention of authority to their condition, it will not 
have been penned in vain. 

Nearly in the centre of this South Konkan, six 
miles from the sea-board and the little fair-season 
port of Ilurnee, is the old cantonment of Dapoolie, 
formerly the chief of many small military posts 
dotted along the coast after our subjugation of the 
country between 1817 and 1819. Dapoolie survived 
them all, being selected, by reason of its 2 )ositiou, as 
the headquarters of the Native Veteran Battalion, to 
which were drafted all invalided sepoys still capable 
of some light duty, but not yet entitled to full 
pension. 

Dajjoolie thus naturally became the headquarters 
also of the Pension Pay Department—a department 
of considerable importance even now, seeing that it 
pays away some six lakhs iier annum, and in the 
days of which I speak swallowed up nearly the whole 
land rcA^enue of the RutnaghL Zillah. The Pay¬ 
master, provided with a strong establishment of 
P'urbhus, or clerks, resided here, and twice during the 
fair season was expected to visit the pruicipal tovms 
acicessible from the sea-board, and at each of them to 
pay the pensioners in the neighbourhood, previously 
summoned lor the purpose. At Dapoolie itself he 
made quarterly payments, and the majority of the 
pensioners were settled within fairly easy reach of 
the cantonment. The system had been in force for 
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nearly twenty years, during most of wliioli time the 
same officer liad held the post of paymaster. 

Instances of personating deceased pensioners had 
(occasionally but rarely cropped up, and on tin; wliole 
the military authorities had no reason to doubt that 
all was going well. Towards the end of tlie “ fifti(*s,” 
the Native Veteran Battalion, or the “ Ciuttram I’hal- 
tan,” as natives called it, was abolished, having, I may 
mention, done very useful service during the Mutiny 
years, 1857 to 1859, when even the decr(?pit military 
pensioners joined them in taking all the Treasury 
and other stationary guards throughout the Konkaii. 

The abolition of the cantonment had la^eii deter- 
minad upon, and specific orders were e.xpected (‘A ery 
month. In the interim the Bazaar-master (an oJd 
European Officer of the battalion) remained in charge 
of the cantonment. 

It was at this time that my friend, wliom I sliall 
call Colt, joined the district as Assistant (.-olleetor and 
Magistrate in charge of the northern “ talookas,” or 
.sul)-districts, wherein Dapoolie is situate, (nit was 
an offi(;er of some few years’ standing, endoired witli 
remarkable energy; and tliough in no sense of the 
word a good Mahratti or Guzerati scholar, yet 
possessed of an unusual practical knowledge of botli 
those vernaculars, especially of Mahratti, which lie 
wrote and read easily, and spoke like a native, lie 
was thus (|;^uite independent of his sheristedar (sertre- 
tary) and karkoons (clerks) ; always opinnal and rend 
his own post, and often wrote his own orders bel‘oi-e 
handing his corre.spondence to his office. 
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Many a mile have we two jogged along the tracks 
in that part of the country. The only five miles of 
made road in the district at that time was from 
Dapoolie to Hurnee, and one could hardly do more 
than six miles an hour. Colt stopped and talked to 
every knot of wayfarers we caught up; as I subse¬ 
quently remembered, Tvas particularly conversational 
with those who seemed to be pensioned sepoys on 
their way to the quarterly payment. Their story 
was always much to the same effect: “ It is a good 
and kind Sirkar (Government). Our pensions a,re 
liberal, and we should be content, but the sowkar 
(money-lender) eats us up, and the Birkar is 1>lind 
and helpless.” On one occasion I was staying witli 
Colt in the Assistant Collector’s picturesque bung;do\\ 
at Hurnee ; there are, by the way, few nnjre beautiful 
views than that from the spacious verandah. Tln^ 
post w'as brouglit up, and Colt, in his armchair, 
proceeded to open the variems packets, sorting 
and noting on them from time to time. “ Hullo,” 
ho said suddenly, “here’s an anonymous petition 
saying that a pensioned dem..:iar died seven years 
ago, and that his pension is still drawn by the village 
headman.” 

We dis(iussed a little what ought to be done wdth it, 
and finally the sheristedar (head clerk) was sent for. 
He was not .shown the petition, but simply asked what 
was the usual practice in regard to petitions about 
military pen.sions, and promptly replied that they 
should be sent with an endorsement in English by the 
Baheb to the Paymaster Saheb for the latter’s disposal. 
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Colt seemed to acquiesce, and I ijuite understood 
that he had passed on the petition to Dapoolie in 
accordance with the usual routine. 

More than a year passed, and Colt, whose children 
were ailing, ol>tained permission to pass the monsoon 
or rainy months at ]')apoolie, instead of at Rutnagiri, 
the civil headquarters at which I, in common with 
all other (;ivil oflicers, was doomc<l to stay. An old 
friend of (bolt’s, the Medical Superintendejit of vacci¬ 
nation, accompanied him, and they took a house 
together. About the middle of the rainy .season, 
eVdt wrote to me privately to send him the two 
most reliable, and intelligent men under me, and to 
let it .seem as if the order (.iriginated from myself, 
ami was merely a tran.sfer to and from his own u.sual 
poli<'(! guard. At (he same lime the Magistrate took 
an op})ortunity privately of reque,sting me to gh'C 
Colt any aid he might ask for, but to k(re]) my own 
(iounsel, as there was some.thing .serious afoot. Of 
(a>ni‘.se 1 complied, and for two or three months more 
<laily looked out for some stirring news from 
I )apoolic to relieve the hoirible monotony of our 
daily life. 

At last, one evening lab^ in October, while “ the 
station ” was assembled and trying to kill time at 
the daily cro(|uet scjuabble, the bells of a “ dak ” 
rimner w'cre heard apprtKiching—obviou.sly an 
“ Ixpresh,” for the regidar post wa* long in. 
Fearing it might be news of a murder or dacoity, 
1 rushed oft' to the post-ofticc and found one much- 
sealed jacket addressed in Colt’s hand to the 
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Magistrate, wlioL'soon sent for me to request me to 
transfer a dozen police to Hurnee to obey Colt’s 
orders. He then showed me that officer’s confidential 
despatcli, and 1 made a copy of it for him, and also 
of a letter wliicli he then and there wrote-to the 
Chief Secretary to Government, enclosing the former, 
suggesting that a military court of inquiry should 
assemble at Dapoolie as soon as the “ coast opened ” 
f(.ir native craft, and that Colt should be nominated 
to prosecute. 

Colt’s repirt Avas most sensatiojial. It appeared 
that for nearly two years he had been secretly 
collecting evidence which showed that, not only had 
the pensions (jf deceased ponsionoj-s been drawn lifter 
their deaths, but tliat there was an organised con¬ 
spiracy Itetwcen “sowkars,” or money-lenders, on the 
one hand, and the rurblm clerks of the Pcnsicm 
Pay Office on the other, by whitrh pensioned sepoys, 
ajid the pensioned families of sepoys perished in 
service, had been systematically robbed of theij* 
pensions for a hmg series of years. The descriptive 
rolls of the unfortunates—wiiiiout which they could 
not claim ])ayment—-Avere jdedged wholesale to 
money-lenders, Avho, with tin. connivance of the 
clerks, sent iq) dunm)ies to personate the pensiontu-s 
and draAA' their pay, which Avas every evening brought 
to the head clerk’s office, and there distributed 
among the sowkars, Avho let their miserable victims 
have a few rupees to carry on with till the next 
pay day. 

Colt had actually arrested two of these dummies 
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with many pensioners’ rolls and the full pensions on 
their persons: he had also seized the account-books 
for tAvo years of the leading soAvknrs for three miles 
round, and found Jibundant corrol)orative evidence 
in them. He had removed the three personating 
dummies to Hurnee in close custody, and they had 
already made a clean Iweast of it, and disclosed 
ramifications of the plot of the extent of wliich he 
himself was not previously aAvare. Free pardon to 
these persouators, and the prompt suspension from 
otfico of the entire military Pension Pay Establisli- 
nient, was earnestly solicited. 

The Magistrate felt, and said, that the arrest and 
removal of the j)er.sonators from the limits of the 
C^aiitonment without the least communication with 
tiie. r>azaar-raast<'r, as also the seizure of the sowkar’s 
books, might be regarded by higher authorities as a 
very irregular, high-handed, if not ilh'.gal proceeding. 
On the other hand, it was not to be forgotten that 
for some few years tlu^ military authority in the 
cantonment of Dapoolie had l)een notoriously lax, 
and was certainly ill-defined, and he ))elievcd Oolt 
would be able to justify whatever irregularities 
he might haAU', committed. lie would theroffwc 
strenuously support him at every point. The 
Oovernment in the Secret Department (Sir Henry 
Anderson being Secretaiw) supported him also, and 
the military authoriti('s were invited £0 convene a 
(hmrt of Inquiry and to suspend the Pay Establish¬ 
ment ; pensioners to be paid in the interval by civil 
agency. 
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After weeks of liarassing delay, which Colt 
utilised in collecting and arranging his eyidence, and 
the pay clerks devoted to sending daily scurrilous 
memorials and petitions, anonymous and otherwise, 
to Government, a “ General Order” appeared appoint¬ 
ing a Court of Inquiry to assemhlc at Dapoolie to 
conduct an investigation into matters which would 
there be officially communicated to them. The 
Military Department “saw no jucsent reason for 
suspending the pension pay subordinates!” The 
Civil Government authorised a free pardon to the 
personators. Of the three officers nominated to the 
Court, the President was at Bckoumi, another member 
in Guzerat, and the third at Ahniediiugger, and it' 
was nearly Christmas before the ('oiirt' could assembli'. 
The details of their proceedings and other explana- 
toi'y matter must lie reserved for anotluir chapter. 
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I’lIAPTER III. 

THE (JIIEAT MILITARY TENSION ERALUS- Continued. 


Part TI. 

Long Iwt'ore tlie luilitaiy <;OHrt of inquiry could 
asacmlilc nt J.)!i])oo]io 1 luid an o|)[)ortunity of .seeing 
my fj'ieml C'olt, and lioaving fniin lii.s own mouth, 
and from liis friend tlie vaccinating Doctor, the. 
derails <»f the. grand CAnip hy wliic.li the conspiracy 
had hceu at la.st (exploded. 

I wa.s surprised to learn that (hit. lia<l not even 
l iicn taken any steps towards ascertaining the truth 
of the anonymous letter (to which I have before 
referred) alleging the fraudulent drawing of a 
deceased pensioner’s pay : he proposed to reserve 
this pai'ticular case for the Court. A loss wary man 
would havii worked upon this information fi-oni the 
outset, and thereby, as 1 easily perceived afterwards, 
have put the conspirators ou their guard. 

“Had 1,” said Colt, “followed the regular routine 
and sent the 2 )etition to the pen.si(ju pa.}nuast(;r for 
disposal, it would probably have been ,so arranged 
that proof of the fraud would have been difticult— 
worse still, the office might have brought the case 
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forward as. a discovery by themselves, and made 
capital out of it before the Court. If, on the other 
hand, I, as Magistrate, hail instituted an independent 
inquiry, the office rvould have taken alarm, and 
guessed that I sus])ectcd them generally, and would 
have had ample time and opportunity to ‘ scpiare ’ or 
warn every one all round. It was wiser to let them 
remain undisturbed in Idissful ignorance, impressed 
with the belief that the new Assistant Collector took 
no more*, interest than his predecessors in pensioners 
or their affairs. It doesn’t do to rush your fence, old 
fellow ! So I’ve left that particular case untouched, 
and have all this time been picking up what infiu'ina- 
tiori I could giit on other mattei’s more nearly con¬ 
cerning living pensioners and their wroitgs. The 
dead man’s case, if it turns out true (as I believe it 
will), will 1)0 a lonne houche for the Court to start 
npo)i, and will strengthen my position before them at 
the outset.” 

('olt had derived most of Ids information from two 
persons to whom I should certainly never have 
resorted myself: a retired Europe.'s Conductor of the 
Ordnance Department, and a young I’arsee shop- 
keepei-—about the last people I should have e.xpected 
to find versed in Hindoo life, or to be iiblc or willing 
to impart information worth having. Mr. Daniel 
Monk, the retired Conductor aforesaid, had been for 
some years settled in a. small village a few miles from 
Dapoolie, where he had leased a few acres of rough 
land, built himself a small hut, and gone in for coffee 
growing, more for amusement than with a view to 
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profit. He lived a most secluded life, with one old 
Mahommcdau who had been a quarter of a pentury 
in his Komcic. 

Domestic trouUc in earlier days was supposed,to 
have driven him to tJic life of a recluse : but, though 
I knew him as well as any one in those parts, ! could 
never induce him to speak of, or oven to refer to, 
the past. 

He rarely loft the village; he hardly set foot 
outside his garden more thiui twice a year, when he 
had to iifet a life certificate to enable him to draw his 

O 

small annuity: but he was much visited by all 
classes of natives, who held him in high respect for 
his blameless life, and perhaps I'.ntertaijied some- 
superstitions regard hu' him because of his fakir-like 
iiabits. tSomehow or other, he had taught himself 
enough Mahratti to be able to read native newspapers, 
but he took no iiit.ei'ost whatever in the cuiTont 
events that interest Euroi)eans; he was, above all, a 
peacemaker, and many a fotdish quarrel was referred 
to him and settled at his little hut, where he might 
be seen any day fnan the road, seated in his 
verandah or pottering about among his c(.)ffec trees. 
A grand old ft-llow, past- si.xty years of age wdicn I 
knew him, six feet two in height, and as straight 
as a dart, iuvarialdy c.lad in a loose sti-iped (ajtton 
blouse, pyjamas, nati\ i' sandals, and no stockings. 

I have been led to describe him, becau^e he subse- 
(juently jdayed an important part in anotlier matter. 
“ But that’s another stoiy,” as Kipling says ! Living 
this life, he had come to know many of the native 
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pensioners; and his old servant—who, I verily 
helieve, thought he was a saint—brought many of 
them to him with their troubles. 

J'ulloo was the son of an old Parsee shopkeeper, 
wlio supplied the few European officers in Uapoolie 
with “Europe stores,” and the richer native pen¬ 
sioners with Britisli brandies and other poisons. A 
A'cry intelligent young fellow of twenty-five was 
Fulloo, extremely energetic and pushing—as all his 
people arc—and very popular with Euroj)eau and 
native alike. I am much afraid, however, that Colt 
would have got very little assistance out t)f Fulloo, if 
Fulloo’s bibulous customers among the pensioners 
had paid their little accounts regular^' : but the 
conspirators Avho robbed them, in theii greed left the 
men barely sufficient to live upon, and were foolish 
enough not to let Fulloo’s l)ills be regarded as a first 
claim on their pensions. So Fulloo naturally hated 
the usurers and the office purbhus (cleihs), and Avas 
ready enough to inij)art all he knew’-—ajid perhaps a 
little more—to Colt, to whom, hoAvever, he sul)sc- 
<jueutly proved a most valuable agent. 

I must here briefiy describe, for the information of 
uninitiated readers, the process of pension payment 
as it then existed and probably still exists. It W'as 
simplicity itself. On being adnritted to pension, 
each man or woman was carefully examined, and a 
descriptive roll drawn up containing minute details 
as to age, height, any distinctive mai’ks or scars, 
general appearance, and so forth. A copy of this 
document, showing the monthly amount payable, and 
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where payable, was then handed to the pensioner in 
a neat tin ease, with instructions to present it each 
quarter to the Pension Paymaster. In his office it 
ouglit to liave remained foi‘ a day at most for com¬ 
parison with the register, then tlie pensioner’s name 
was called out, and on his answering to it the I'ension 
Paymaster was bound to compare the claimant with 
his descriptive roll, and then to pay him the <]uartcr’a 
pension in arrears, emlorsing on the back of the roll 
the date and amount paid ; the r(tll was then 
returned to the pensioner. It was expressly for¬ 
bidden by general orders that the pensioner should 
transfer, or by sale or mortgage, part with his 
descriptive roll. The roll of a de<!eased pensioner 
was, or .should have been, rcirurned by the villagi^ 
officers to the Pensio)) I’ay Office with a report of the 
death. Nothing could bt; simpler, nothing could be 
more perfect as a .system, to secure the pensioner 
getting his pension himself, or to pi'otect the Govern¬ 
ment figainst fraud, provided the Pension Paymaster 
rigorously adhcrcil to his orders, and did what he 
lertified on honour every <piarter he had done, viz. : 
compand each 2>eiisioner with his dcscrqjtivc roll at the 
time of payment. 

But this eompari.soii was a tedious and trouble¬ 
some business, and the certificate “ on lumour ” came 
to be regarded as a form. From a comparison of 
only a percentage, it at la,st became* the rule to 
compare none of the pensioners with their rolls ; and 
a large majority of the pensioners, ignorant an<l 
improvident as they mostly are, habitually pledge<l 
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their rolls with the money-lenders for cash advances. 
The pensioner, at any rate, could not draw his pen¬ 
sion without producing his roll, and it was not given 
to him till the sowkar or usurer, had got a fresh bond 
out of him up to date. Even then the sowkar 
usually accompanied his client to the Pay Office, and 
sat outside—armed with a decree of attachment, in 
most cases—till the victim came out with his roll 
and money. 

But there were many usurers who would not even 
trust their clients so far as this, but refused to let 
the rolls pass again into the hands of their pensioner 
debtors. Thus a system of dummy pensioners grew 
up Avith the connivance of the clerks of the Pay 
Office, who, of course, Avere regularly remunerated 
by the usurers, or not unfrcquently had shares in 
the loans. The usurers then j)rivat(!]y handed over 
their clients’ rolls to the (Jerks, and on an ap 2 )oint(al 
day dummies deputed by the usurers AAumt iq), 
.•insAA'ercd to the clients’ names, drew the money, 
I'cceiAmd the rolls, and handed the AAdiole (money and 
ri.)lls) to the usurer at the end of the day’s work. It 
may easily be couceiA'ed hoAV completely an indebted 
pensioner Avas at the mercy of his creditor, hoAv great 
Avas the facility and tcmi)tation to the office clerks in 
tin.' case of deceased pensioners. 

Having mastered the outlines of the nefarious 
consjjiracy, Colt’s main object AA'as to get at the 
dummies, to catch them in the very act, with 
fx'iisions and descripthm rolls on their persons. It 
Avas with this object that he settled himself down at 
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Dapoolie in tiie monsoon with his friend the doctor, 
in a bungalow, only separated from the office and 
residence of the paymaster by a public road; these 
houses, like all the officers’ houses in the statioi\, 
stood round the edge of and faced the little parade- 
ground. The brook “ Jog ” ran behind them, so that 
persons with information had easy a(^eess along its 
rocky bank to Colt’s office without being seen by 
the assembled pensioners and usurers, or by the 
clerks in the Pay Office. 

About a hundred yards off, on the })urade-gr(nind, 
stood the old quarter-guard, where tlie ti’cnsure 
needed for payment was kept. From it every 
morning a little procession oJ‘ clerks, with two or 
three pensioners carrying bags yf money, wended its 
way to ilie Pay Officig ami from the offic(', a similar 
little procession returned 'every evenijig with the 
uncxjjended balance. Colt soon learnt that the 
principal dummy was one Tanuak, and that he was 
commonly employed to carry the treasure to anil fro. 
It was some weeks, however, before reliable informa¬ 
tion was lirought by Fulloo that certain large 
pensions were to l)c drawn by him. 

At last one evening Fulloo rushed in from the 
brook, and reported that Taunak ha<l drawn three 
heavy pensions, and that another dummy had drawn 
others, and that they probably had both tlie ('ash and 
descriptive rolls on them. Colt and the doctor had 
just time to issue certain orders to his own police 
and to ensconce themselves behind the garden hedge, 
when the little procession emerged from the Pay 
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Office, Tannak leading, loaded with, one bag of coin, a 
pensioner carrying another, the treasnrer and another 
clerk and a peon bringing up the rear. Allowing 
them just time to enter the quarter-guard, Colt and 
the doctor raced to the door, entered and shut it, and 
Colt, turning to Tannak, said, “ Tannak, I take you 
prisoner! You have just drawn the pensions of 
Subedar-Major Earanak, Jemedar Babaji, and Rowji 
Naique, and you have the money and the descriptive 
rolls in your waist-cloth ! ” 

Without a word, but in abject terror, Tannak pro¬ 
duced what he was taxed with, saying, “ The 
sowkars and the clerks have taught me.” A similar 
formality with similar results was gone through with 
the pensioner dummy, who had two pensions and 
rolls on his person. Not a word was said to the 
clerks, who were speechless with fright. The two 
prisoners were at once escorted by Colt and the 
doctor to the limits of the cantonment, and handed 
over to Colt’s own police guard, which he had ordered 
out for the purpose, who conveyed them in a cart to 
the lock-up at Ilumee. Colt thci went to five or six 
usurers’ houses in small villages adjoining the camp 
and secured their account-books, which he at once 
took ofl' to Huriiee for minute examination. It was 
certainly very neatly managed. 

The two dummies were, of course, set at liberty 
directly Colt received Government sanction to their 
being made approvers. Of the old fellow arrested 
with Tannak, and three other pensioners similarly 
employed from time to time, who subsequently gave 
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evidence before the Court of Inquiry, it is unne¬ 
cessary to speak further ; but Tunnak merits special 
description. 

Tannak was the son of an old Subedar-Major, who 
had distinguished liiniself at the brilliant little battle 
of Koregauni, and in his old age had settled down 
at Dapoolie with a special pension. There, in the 
Mhars’ cpiarter, he built himself a good stone house, 
buying the oecupam-y right of a few acres of good 
land in the vicinity. He brought up his son for the 
army, and lannak was duly drilled in tJie “juvenile 
s(]uad” up to the age of sixteen, when he so lamed 
himself in an accident that he <M»uld not be enlisted, 
and after his father’s death he had to live as best he 
could on the family acres. Ncedle.ss to sav, tliey 
were soon mortgag(,‘d to a usurer in the neighbour¬ 
hood, who employed him for many years in bis 
transactions with low-t;aste clients, proce.ss serving, 
(executions, and tlie like. 

A fine-looking fellow, well set up and drilled, w’ith 
a (jcrtain military snuirtness about him, Tannak was 
unusually intelligent, and, having miraculously ab¬ 
stained from drink, was always trustworthy, 8o it 
came to pass when he gi-ew older that he w^as 
employed, first by his own usurer, then by others, 
and finally by usurers and fifiice clerks togethei', as 
their most reliable agent at pay time, when he com¬ 
ported him,self exactly like a pensioned sepoy, and no 
ordinary observer would have believed but that he 
was one. The man was full of humour, and made, 
us almo.st die of laughing when he related his cx- 

n 
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perieiices, and acted over and over again liow he used 
to go up and salute, the Paymaster sahil), and say 
“Tlazzur”* to any particular name called out for 



TAN’^NAK. 

whi<‘.h 1)0 was to answer. He rarel}' drew mon' tlian 
two pensions in one day (1), one in tlie morning and 
one in the afternoon, lest the saliilt might remeniher 
him; hut on special occasions, such as that on which 
* Preseut. 
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he was arrested, he liad drawn as many as five, 
making seme slight alteration in his dress and voice, 
and manner genorallv. The man was, in fact, a born 
actor, and tlioronghly entered into the fun of the 
thing. He thonglit it a great compliment that he 
was always told off to personate the pensioners ot 
high rank, ami was <|uit(; proud of having drawn 
the pension and special allowance of Subedar-Major 
and Sirdar llahadur Uamnak foi- four yeai-s without 
intermission. 

He desei'ibed to us with great drollery th<‘ noc¬ 
turnal meetings of usurers, ch'rks, ami defrauded 
pcn.sioners. lie, canny man. neitlu'r gave up cash nor 
rolls till he h.-id received his own little comrni.ssion 
down, ten. Hftein. or evaai twenty rupcs's, and then 
he wouhl try to ger better terms for the poor ])en- 
sioners eom-erinMl, and had even threat(m(‘,d to sj)lit if 
enough money were not doled out to eaeli to carry 
him on to ne.xt (juaiter-day. He was thus a 
personage of no siuidl impoj’tance and influence in 
the neighbourhofid, and did U(.)lt right good service 
when the Court was sitting, j afterwards eniploytMl 
liiin nygularl}' as a se(“,ret detc<;tive. lie never failed 
me, entering con aniorc into any matter confided to 
him, and on more than o7ie occasion <lisplaying 
remarkable <leteetiv(^ ability. 

To ])roeeed with my tale. When <\.)lt knew that 
the .sealed oi-ders foi- the Court ha<l arrivcid at 
Dapoolie, he took 'J'annak back with him, and. much 
mon^ confident in his staunchne.ss tlian I must con¬ 
fess I was, let him run loose, as it were, among hi.s 

I) 2 
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old associateH. Of course, both sowkars and office 
clerks did tlieir utmost to corrupt him, and to induce 
liim to throw Colt over before the Court. Taunak 
heard all they had to say, and held out vague hopes, 
but he never really wavered, and soon furnished Colt 
with a very valuable piece of information. 

The sealed orders came in a large packet addressed 
“ To the President of the Court of Inquiry convened 
under General order No. so-and-so —to aimit arrival." 
The post-master, a Purl)hu,* ought, of course, to have 
kept it in his own charge till the President’s arrival, 
but he chose to deliver it to the Bazaar-master, who, 
very impi'udently—not to say imp)'operly—retained 
it in his drawer, where it was accjcssiblc to his clerks, 
all bosom-friends of the Pay Office clerks. T'annak 
had not been a week back at Dapoolie when he 
informed Colt that by some means oi' other they had 
got a copy of the orders, and were busily engaged in 
devising means to meet Colt’s charges by inHuencing 
certain witnesses whose nanies were mentioned. 

The first arrival was Waller, the junior member of 
the Court, a very clever youici fellow and an excel¬ 
lent Mahratti scholar, who subsecjuently earned the 
Victoria (.’ross, and rose before his death to high 
position in the Political Department. He had not 
the remotest idea what the subject for inquiry was, 
and must have had rather a dull time of it for a week 
or so; being impecunious after his long journey, 
as any subaltern would be, he .suffered no little dis- 

• Purblius by caste are almost always clerks or writers by 
profession. 
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comfort, for lie saw the danger and impropriety of 
borrowing from any one on the spot. 

Tlie fact, however, that he was very hard up was 
soon made known in the bazaar, and Fulloo’s first 
important service was to tell Colt that it had been 
arranged by the conspirators that one of the chief 
pec(;ant usurers was to call on him one evening and 
offer him a loan. Colt thereupon wrote him a con¬ 
fidential note warning him of the coming visit, and 
to be on his guard against all and sundry. The 
lieutenant in due course wrote that the visit and 
proposal liivd <luly come olf, and that he should 
reiiort the incident to the I’resident, as he afterwards 
did. 

The Presi(l(‘nt and second memher of the (Jourt 
arrived nearly togeth(‘r, and no time was lost in con¬ 
vening the first meeting, 'fhe selection of the Court 
did great credit to the jinlgmcnt ()f Ilead(]uarters. 
The Jb-esident, a brevet-c^olonel of no small personal 
experience of military courts-martial, had a suflicient 
colkxjuial knowledge of the vernacular, and though 
somewhat brusque and hasty, was remarkably cj^uick 
of observation, aiid the incarnation of fairness. 
(Captain Bird, the second member, ha<l long licen 
adjutant of his regiment, and was an unusually good 
Mahratti sclmlar, hesides lieing an excelhmt ac¬ 
countant. 'I'he members were nearly strangers to 
each other, and complete strangers to the I'ension 
Paymaster and to Colt. 

At the preliminary meeting the President, after a 
short address, produced the sealed packet of orders, 
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together with an official letter from the Bazaar- 
master, reporting that it had been handed to him 
(the President) by the Bazaar-master. He was about 
to open it when Colt rose and deferentially requested 
that it should be first inspected, and its appearance 
and condition noted. The President (jonld not sup¬ 
press a look of angry surprise towards Colt, a sort of 
“ you d—- d ch(*eky young cuvolian ” kind of a look, 
but, controlling himself, sfiid; “ Well, gentlemen, 
there’s no harm in that.” And proceeding to inspect 
the seals before passing the packet round, ejaculated, 
“ My Cod ! gentlemen, it has been tampered with ! ” 
Anti so it. (•vidently had ; by some means—ju'obably 

with the heated blade tjf a knife.the seals had been 

evidently raised, and re-set, hut tht' paper under the 
seals had been cut! Tableau ! Marked (thange in 
the manner of the President to Colt tlic pmsecutor. 
Bazaar-master and post-master summoned to tlie 
Court. Packet carefully cut open ajid contents read, 
while the t!ourt awaited the ari'ivalof the t wo officials. 
The junior member produces coiaespondence with 
Colt, and reports the loan incident. Ttongh notes of 
proceedings drawn up, and the Pension I’aymaster 
summoned to appear forthwith v dh all his office 
establishment. 

Meantime airives the post-master, who states that 
he handed the packet to the Bazaar-master, as being 
the chief fnilitary officer at Dapoolie. The seals 
were then intact, and did not bear their present 
appearance. The Bazaar-master, by no means a 
“ master mind,” says he received the sealed packet 
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from the post-master, though it was not addressed 
to his, (tare ; thought it was all right; did not think 
of examining tlie sejds ; put the packet in his office 
drawer; does not always loitk his office drawer, hut 
is quite sure none of his estahlishmeiit would dare 
to look inpj it! President, dismissing him, observes 
briefly that the facts will be forthwith reported to 
army liea(hpiarters.* Tlien enters the I’eusion Pay¬ 
master, with some eight oj' ten clerks and a couple 
of ])eons. The contents of the sealed packet are r(*ad 
out to them, and they re«juest that a (^(^(y may be 
supplied to them. The Paymastc.r is warned to k(‘ep 
his office papers under lock and key, and told that 
he will b(i informed when his own pi'cscmce or tliat of 
his clerks is reijuired. 

The President, inviting tbit to rcn\aiii for con¬ 
sultation, declai'ed th.it he had bt^en mmdi impiesscd 
l)y the incident of the tampered-with seals, and 
resolved that it !»> forthwith reported to army head- 
([iiartcrs. (bit, meekly observing that he had excel¬ 
lent ]’eas(,)ns for suspecting foul play, ventured to put 
in a letter asking, for naisons stated, that the Court 
should also rcicommoid tlu; immediate suspension of 
the entire Pension Pay Establishment, and the transfer 
of all its ]-ec(.)rds. and, t(“m]iorarily, of all its duties, 
to the Couj't itself, (bnsiderable discussion followed. 
Colt re(iuested to withdraw, was re-called and in- 
f(jrmed that the (Joiirt had decoded l!o adoj)t his 
suggestion and to forward his letter. Adjoui’nment 
sine die. 

* N.• Hu was promptly retired from the service. 
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Such is a Imef record of the opening day, and it 
must be admitted that Colt scored heavily. He 
never would tell me how much he knew about the 
sealed packet; but I have a shrewd suspicion that 
from some place of concealment he actually saw the 
packet opened by the clerks and certain usurers in 
secret conclave. If so, he must have possessed 
amazing self-control not to have seized them in the 
iict. 

Almost by return of post the President received 
authority from army liead(juarters to suspend every 
one they named and to carry on the Pension Pay¬ 
master’s duties pending furtlier orders. Captain 
Bird accordingly took possession of all the office 
papers, and from this point the inquiry may be said 
to have begun. The proceedings were from time to 
time, sensational in the extreme, but the a(voHnt of 
them will toke another chapter. 
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(CHAPTER IV. 

THK (iRKA'r MII.ITARY I’ENSIOK FRAUDS— continued. 

Part 111. 

Aktei! thp .ijraml coup of the .suspension of the entire 
Pen.sion Pay l.)e])artment tlien! was a lon^ lull at 
Dapoolie. The (A)UJ't of ln<[uiry wore fully oeeupieil 
in inakiu”' lists of aiul taking over the doi-uinents in 
the ottice, and in niastei'ing tlio oftiee routine. 

My friend ('olt went off to the village wherein had 
re,sided the deceaseil pensioner, whose pension—so 
said the anonymous petition—had been drawn for 
.s('veji yeaj-s after his death. The ease was a very 
clear one, and the comspiratons, who included the 
village ])atel and kulkarni, were duly committed to 
the sessions ; where, I may mention, they were soon 
after convicted and sentenced to various long terms 
of imprisonment. Theie was no direct evidence, 
however, to support theii" story that the clerks in 
the Pay Office were cognizant of, and shared in, the 
pluudt'r, but Colt had no doubt this was so. 

Ill due course the Court reassembled, and Colt 
opened his (^ase, first of all -by putting in copies of 
the proceedings in the decreased pensioner’s case just 
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referred to. He then called his best witness in his 
strongest ease, that of Suljcdar-Major Sirdar Bahadur 
liam}iak Bhagnak. I have already mentioned tliat 
for specially good service he, from one fund and 
anotlier, received the (to liim) magnificent pension 
of sixty-.seven rupees a month, or rather tJiat, with 
the connivance of the clerk, my friend Tannak drew 
it regularly for the sowkars, who doled out to him 
about ten rupees a month ! Three of these cor¬ 
morants had him down in their books for several 
hundreds of rujices. Every quarter-day he ])assed a 
fresh 1)011(1 to eacli creditor, and the wdiole of the 
sovvkar’s deidings with him were found carefully 
recorded in their accounts. The fine old fellow 
resided in Dapoolie. Jlis appc'araiice was lamiliar to 
every one, and his deeds of prowess were common 
talk. Almost every day he might be seen wending 
his way acioss the “ maidaii,’’ or parade-ground, within 
a few }’iirds of the Bayniaster’s office, (dad in a long 
M’hite galierdine, or night shirt (as we should rather 
term it in these degenerati* days), a long staff in his 
hand, his beard and fi(‘r(a‘-iookii white miistachios 
curled upward and backward, and always .accom¬ 
panied by a child or two. 1 renieniber a sketch of 
Vbin Iluith’s wliicli might have been his portrait. It 
was truly remarkable that a personage so notable— 
the head of the pensioners’ list—.should not have 
been treated with .spiicial honour and consideration, 
that his absence at ea(di (quarterly payment for niore 
tlian four years should not have attnicted the 
attention of the paymaster ; but so it Wiis ! 
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Mr. C'olt u.ssured me that his grand soldier-like 
appcaianee, lii.s frank demeanour, and the fdtvious 
!rutlifu]ne.s.s with \vhu:h he gave his evidence had 
a.s powerful an effect on the (.'ourt a.s he himself 
calculated upon. 

t^olt then proceeded to call over a hundred wit¬ 
nesses in dozens of similar cases, and could liave 
gone on for months, but that the President declared 
that the Court was satisfied. A short report of j)ro- 
gress was then made to anny head*juartens, and 
])evmission was asked for and obtaiiu'd for the Court 
to adjourn to Chiploon, anotliei- important jaiying 
station. A few more imjxa-lant c-ases were ])ieked 
tip there, and then the f’ourt retunu'd to Dapoolie, 
and ju'oparetl and sent in a voluminous report. They 
were promptly instructed to supply the Paymaster 
and the clerks with a copy of it, and to call ujxm 
them for anv e.xphiuation they might desire to 
give. 

'riic Paymaster elect(‘d to appear personally before 
tlie (hurt; his suliordinatcs promised to submit a 
joint written defence. In due course the Paymaster 
aj>[)eared. ami the pith of his argument was, that in 
the twenty }'ears lie had performed the duties, he 
had no doubt that la.xity had crept in, Imt that he 
was coulident in the rectitude of his cleihs, whom he 
vehemently declareil to be maligned individuals. 

Asked by the President if he habitually compared 
each applicant for pa}nnent of his pension with his 
de.scription roll, he was forced to admit that he had 
not done so for some years, as his experience was so 
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great that he was confident he could detect persona¬ 
tion at a glance. 

Asked how he reconciled it with his duty to sign 
at the foot of the (quarterly list of payments the 
certificate, “ 1 hereby certify on my honour that at 
the time of payment I duly compared each pensioner 
with his descriptive roll,” the poor old gentleman said 
that he had regarded this as a mere form; and he in¬ 
sisted again .and again that he never could be deceived, 
but should instantly detect any personator. 

At this moment the President, after consulting 
with his colleagues, passed a jHuicilled note over to 
Colt: “Call Tannak in quietly from behind.” Now 
Tannak was alw.ays kept handy .at the stable. Colt 
slipped out and told 'I'annak to go round and come 
up to the front door just as he did when drawing 
pensions. In a few minutes Tannak appeared at the 
threshold, and, <lrawing himself up, delivered himself 
of .a military salute, ejaculating, “ Saheb I Meri urzee 
hai ” (I have a petition to make). 

Quoth the President, “ Major, look at that man! 
Is he a pensioner ? ” 

“Certainly he is,” replied the major. “1 am quite 
familiar with his appe.araiiee.” 

“ Doubtless you are, sir,” drily remarked the Pre¬ 
sident. “ This man is Tannak, who has often per¬ 
sonated pensioners, and drawn four and five pensions 
in a single day.” 

Tableau I in the midst of which the poor old pay¬ 
master drifted .away, and Tannak, saluting, returned 
to his stable. 
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After numerous ami at last peremptory messages, 
tlie clerks came to the C'ourt with a document pur¬ 
porting to be their defence. It consisted mainly of 
gross abuse of Colt, the prosecutor, enlarged on a few 
discrepancies in the evidence, and announced their 
intention of prosecuting Colt for suborning evidence. 

Asked if that was all they had to say, they replied 
in the artirmative, but expressed a hope that the 
Court would receive any further statement they 
might be able to make. The I’resident said that it 
would take the Court ten days to prepare their report 
to headquarters, and that they would receive any¬ 
thing tendered on or bef<»re the tenth day, when the 
doors would be closed, ami tlie jirosecntor himself 
wouhl leave the neighbourliood on other urgent duty. 

(.hit thought he observed the clerks rather prick 
up their cars at the latter piece of news, and deter¬ 
mined not to relax his vigilance in the interim— 
and he was repaid. The ten days slipped awuiy 
without a sign from the clerks, and (Jolt made his 
arrangements for a long march on the eleventh day. 
The evening before, he was walking down the bazaar, 
when he came upon one of the petty sowkars whose 
books had not lieen seized at the outset, but who had 
been casually mentioned in the course of the iri<]uiry. 
The man was w'alking bidskly and somewhat jauntily 
along, but on meeting Colt he was visibly discon¬ 
certed. (.\)lt could not understand wlfat it meant, 
and for the time dismissed the matter from his 
mind. Very early in the morning, however, he was 
awakened l.)y the Parsi informei' Fulloo’s AU)ice at his 
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bedside in the old deserted bungalow in which he 
slept. “Saheb! Saheb! get up. The clerks have some 
‘ daga ’ (treachery) afoot; they’ve had a meeting with 
Dewchund Shroff.” Now Dewchund was the very 
man Colt had met and disttoncerted on the previous 
evening 

After some palaver with Fulloo, Colt decided only 
to pretend to go, and to make his way back to 
iJapoolie by eleven o’clock. Accordingly “ (diota 
hazri ” (early breakfast ) was taken as usual, and the 
remaining kit sent off', and about seven o’(bjck Colt 
cantered round the “maidan” and to<ik a cordial 
farewell of the members of the Court, and then 
started ostensibly on the march. Four or five miles 
off' he turned back, and, knowing the gromnl well, 
made his way round by a “nullah” to the back of 
his old house, stabled Ids “ tat,” and from a i.-lunip of 
bushes watcdicd the entrance to the court’s (fffiee. 

About half-past tc.m he })crceived a ])rocession of 
spotlessly-dressed clerks filing into the court’s cDin- 
pound or garden ; and shortly afterwards, being suie 
that they were before the Conn, he walked quietly 
down, and entering by a side gate Colt was in the 
cf»urt-room before the clerks (who avcic seated in a 
semii-ircle with their backs to him) could percciA'c 
him. 

“ Hullo I ” slioutcd the President. “ What—not 
gone yet 

“No,” said Colt quietly. “ I thought r<l just .see 
it out to-day.” 

“ Well, Mr. Prosecutor,” (juoth the President, “ your 
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presence is most opportune, for the accused have 
just brought us a letter which they say contains 
matter of serious import to tJiem, aud we may as well 
go into it at once.” The discomfiture of the clerks, 
Colt told me, was ludicrous—they would have given 
anything to have got the letter back, but the 
Pivsidcnt had it, opened it, aud at once began to 
read it. 

Now, one of the. (dass of cases (V)lthad produced 
related to the swindling of female pensioners who 
i-eeeived some small (]uarterly allow'ance from tlie 
State because their husbands had beam killed in 
action, or for sonu' kin(lre<l reason, ddn'v too had 
]»ledged their desiTiptive I'olls with .sowkars, and 
many of l!icm had never receivaal an anna for years. 
One Ca.ssee, for inslaiirc, entitled to two rupees a 
month, or six rupet'.s per (juarter, ha<l left her roll 
with a leading sowcar, and gone to service in Coona 
with the family of the Bazaar-maste.r there. For 
.seven years or more slu; had never left Poona,, and 
Colt jnoved it, and showed that her pension had all 
the time been drawn in Dapoolie by sow'ears. It was 
a strong e,ase, and one rhat had particularly aroused 
the indignation of the Court at the time. 

The clerks’ petition related to this case, d'hey 
said that they had ju.st accidentally di.s(a)vercd a 
most important piece of evidence, which would at 
once break down this I'ase, and the Court would then 
easily see how Mr. Colt must have fabric,ate<l most of 
the other evidence', again.st them. The eviilence lay 
in the testimony of one l.)ewchund Shroff, who had 
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dealings with Cassee, and would produce liis book 
to show that on several occasions during eightee 
months of her supposed absence at Poona, slie mus 
have been in Dapoolie and paid small instalments u 
person; they therefore prayed instant inquiry, am 
that Dewchund might be summoned to bring hi; 
books. 

The Court agreed, and sent off the summons tc 
Dewchund, who lived quite close, Colt merely re¬ 
quested that no one of the accused should leave tin 
court-room till Dewchund arrived. This was granted 
and the Court sat in s(jlemn silciue for about half-an- 
hour, when Dcwclmnd was seen walking with all hif 
old jauntiness up the carriage-drive, some red-covered 
ac(;ount-books under bis arm. Entering the room, 
however, he caught sight of Colt, and simjdy 
collapsed ! 

The President called upon the head j)eusion clerk 
to examine Dewchund, and with abject misery de¬ 
picted in his countenance the former went through 
the preconcerted lesson. 

“ Do you know one Cassee Kom Nagoo ? " 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ Have you had money dealings with her ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“AVhen has she paid you money with her own 
hand ? ” 

i. 

“I will look at my books and tell you.” Books 
reluctantly untied and referred to by Dewchund. 
“ She paid me on such a date Rs. 2, on another 
date Rs. 2 ‘hasta Khood,’ with her own hand.” 
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Books thereupon hamled round to the Court, and 
extracts taken in silence. 

Clerks and Dewchund evidently more chirpy, but 
Court j^luni, and looking coldly at (^It, who merely 
said, “ Will the Court permit me to see those 
books ? ” “ (Vrtainly,” says the President in his 

iciest manner. 

2^ow Colt had been for some time a special 
ollieer of income-tax ; he read Cuzerati well, and 
was thoroughly up in all matters relating to native 
ae('ount-l)ooks. After a moment’s inspection he 
(|uietly handed them back to the T’resident, re¬ 
marking— 

T demand that these books be imjiounded, and 1 
take. Dewclniml in i-nstody. Tlic.sc books have been 
Uunpered with! The leaves containing the entries 
have been interpolated.” 

Cireat excitement in the Court. ’riie Pj'c.sidont 
observing, ‘‘ Take care, sii". this is a most serious 
accusation yon Juake, and it should be .substantiated 
at once.” 

1\) wliie.h Colt replied— 

“Let these niiseralde men—look at them, gentle¬ 
men I—let them nominate a member oi a jianchaytt, 
or "fury, let the Court nominate another, and my.sclf a 
third, and 1 agree to abide by their award.” 

No sooner said than done, and the panehayet in 
due course assembled, t.'olt’s quick e}"e hifd detected 
one sutheient flaw which convinced him that a pan- 
chayet would find nnujy more. 

Native account-books ai'c made of native paper, cut 
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witli a sharp knife, like that of a shoemaker, from 
reams of paper in whicli there is usually a ci'ease in 
folding. Every leaf cut, of course, has the same 
, crease, and Colt instantly noticed that the leaves on 
wJiich Cassee’s items were endorsed had a different 
(Tease from the rest of the book, and therefoi-e must 
have been recently sewn in. He also noticed that 
though there were entries for past 3 'ears, checikc'd at 
the Dewali item by item, when a small circular mark 
like the letter O is made at the left-hand of eacli 
item, there were no such marks on these particular 
pages I 

To (tut a long stor}^ sliort, the pancLayet unani¬ 
mously’', by theH(‘ and other details, ju’onounced the 
entries to be false. Colt took possession of l)ew- 
ehuiid, the clerks sneaked oh’, and the C.'ourt pro¬ 
ceeded to relate in the report to liead<jnarters tins 
“ grand climax.” 

In “due coui'se,” that is to say, after some montlis 
deliberation, orders came down from arnn’ head- 
(|uarters dismissing ('very' soul in the Pension Pay 
Establislinient, from the I’aymaster down to the 
peons. In the then defec.tive state of the criminal 
law it was found that no cue could be prosecuted. 

I Iiedicve military pensioners have since been fairly 
treated; but so long as men so ignorant have any¬ 
thing—be it a piece of paper, be it a simple token- 
that they think they can pledge, or that they can be 
persuaded is plcdgable, so long will this villainous 
extortion exist in a greater or less degree according 
to the vigilance of the paymaster for tlie time being. 
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(V)lt ill diu; course of time received the high com- 
iiiendatioiis of the kSecretiiiy of State, and no one can 
deny that he merited them. Wliat happened to 
Dewclmnd I do not remember. Tannak became a. 
resjiectable character, and a very useful police in¬ 
former, and (lied at a green old age, greatly looked 
uj) to liy peiision(>rs, and never weary of relating the 
incidents of the ('ourt of Inquiry, where he boasted 
that Colt Sahel) wouhl havi' been helpless without 
him. 

At some future tiini' I shall have a story to tell 
.ibout nati\'e account-books .‘ind their fabrication ; 
i)ut, following the lines I have laid down, 1 mu-st 
next address myself to tin* topic of undetevtetl 
mui'dcis. 

Moral —for those* aliout to begin official life in India 

learn to read well and write the vernacular of the 
district you are, serving in. You will be but a boiled 
cat otherwise. Read your own ])etitions your.self, to 
yoni'sclf, by yourself ; act on them with the utmost 
oiution. Keep anonymous letters locked up, and 
d.;.))j’t speak of them even to your trmsty “ Sheris- 
iediir.” Do not “ ru.sh your fence ” when you do act, 
or you will tind di.sap])ointment, iiud your zeal will 
be elfe<*tually extinguished. 


K 
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CHAPTER V 

BUSSAI’A’s llEVENGE. 

Bekork rei-ountiug tlic Jiistory of another anonymous 
petition, it will be convenient to relate one more 
instance of vindic-tivenes.s, surpassing, and even more 
unnatural than that of Vinayek Deo, the “ would-be 
paiaicide.” It occurred in the southern Malnaitta 
country some ten or fifteen years ago, and was duly 
chronicled in official reports as one of the most 
remai'kable crimes (ffi the year. 

When I first knew Bussapa Patel, a).)out 18(5.3, he 
•was as fine and promising a specimen of tlie young 
Mahratta as one woxild wish to see. About twenty 
years of age, tall for a Mahratta, strongly b\iilt, with 
a particularly fran.k and intelligent east of (tonnten- 
ance, he was the pride of his old father, Yellajja 
Patel, one f)f the most prosperous farmers in the 
cotton country, who had had him educated in much 
l.)etter style than was then <-ustoniary among people 
of his chuss. 

Yellapa, like all cotton growers in that part of the 
Western Presidency, profited enormously by the 
high price of the staple during the American war. 
Silvei- was poured into the country (literally) in 
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HUSSAPA’S ItEVENGE. 


crores or million,s sterlint>', and cultivators who pre¬ 
viously had ns much as they could do to li^ e, 
suddenly fouinl theinselve,s posse,sscd of sums their 
imaginatioirs had nevej' dreaint of. What to do with 
their wealth, how to .spend their ca.sh, vras their 
|)rohlem. 

Having laden their women and children with 
ornaments, and <lec,ke(l them out in expen.sive' .sarees 
(petticoats) they launched into the wilde,st extra- 
vagauee in the matter of carts and trotting Imlharks, 
going even as far as silver-plated yokes and harness 
studde<l with siKer mountings. Even silver tires to 
the wheels hccame the fashion, 'rwelve and fifteen 
hundred ru[>ees were (>agerly pai<1 foi- a ])air of 
trotting liullo'-ks.* d’rotting matches for large stakes 
wei'e oimiwm ; and the whole rural population 
appeaiaal with ex[)ensiv<‘ re<l silk umlirellas, which 
an enterprising English firm imported as likely to 
gratify the general tiiste for di.sjalay. 

Many took to drink, not country liquor such as 
had .satisfied them ])reviously, hut Britiidi hrandy, 
rum, gin, ami even champagne. Among these last 
was Yellapa, who was rarely sober during the last 
few mouths of his life, having by his example and 
encouragement made Ibissapa a drunkard also. 

About the time when Yellapa died the tide of 
prosperity turned. The American war at an end. 
down went the pi-iei^ of cotton, and a sertes of bad 
seasoirs sot, in, culminating with the great fainim', of 
1876-77 and the rat plague. Silver tires, silver 
* A rupee Ava,s then worth ?>(!. 
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oriumients, disappeared from every Louseliold, valu- 
{i1)le cattle died from drought and disease, or had to 
l)e sold for what they would fetch ; and every farmer, 
Bussapa Patel among them, found himself heavily in 
<*lel)t to the village st)wka)\ Habits of drinking and 
reckless extravagance contracted during the “cotton 
mania” were not easily shaken off, and Bussapa went 
on from bad to worse, became extremely violent in 
temper when in his cups, and sullen and moruse in 
liis sober intervals. 

His wife, to whom it was said he was dct'ply 
attached, then died, leaving liini a fine, la-ight little 
boy of about five or six }'cai's of age. Little Bhow 
seemed to be the only thing Bussajia eared for, and 
he. lo\'C(l to send liim out into the village, where he 
was a great pet, dressed in a lit t le bi'ight ej-imson 
j.-ieket, and wearing such silver aidchts .and bangles 
as he could still afford to give him. 

As may be well imagined, Buss.ipa's affairs laid 
<lrifted into a Avell-Jiigh liopeh'ss st.at(‘. by ihe end of 
the gi-eat famine. He bad mortgaged all lie bad, 
including bis “ inam,” or ser i ;e land, to tbe prin¬ 
cipal banker in tbe A'illage, .and was only able to 
.stagger along with the ajd of small advances 
obtained from time to time ii'oin the same source. 

l)ewehund Shr(.iti’was not a bad .sort of fellow, as 
sowkars go ; be and his father had bad deidings Avith 
the Patels" for many years, and tbe tajiiilies were as 
intimate as Mahi'attas and AVaiiias can be. Tattle 
Bhow was an almost daily visitor at DeAA'chund’s 
shop, whei’e he Avas always sure t(.) get some sweet- 
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iiient or other little treat dear to childhood. Latterly, 
indeed, Bhow paH.sed nearly all his time out of school 
at or near Deweliiind’s place, for liis father Bussapa’s 
druidvpn violence frightened the little fellow, while 
Dewcliuml always made much of him. 

1 )(nv(*linnd s relations with Biis.sapa gradual!v 
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hecame sti'ained ; the hitter’s constant ap 2 )lic,iitions 
lor fresh ailviiuec's, his vi()lenee and ohstiuj^te ri’fusal 
to go int(» his a<a;onnt, or to enter into a new bond, 
angered Dewchund, wliose piitienee wiis finall}' ex- 
hansted wlien lie learnt indirectly that Biis.saiia, 
mstciid of de.aling exclusively with him. its had 
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hitlierto been tlie uiiderstainling between them, had 
secretly obtained an advance on his coining cotton 
crop from a merchant at (V)ompta. 

. A stormy scene ensued between them, Dewchund 
taxing Bussapa. with breacli of faith, Bussapa 
retorting by vile abuse and threats of what hann he, 
as Fated, would do to tlie sowkar. Losing temper 
altogether, Deivchund at last told Bussapa tlnit if he 
did not settle up Avithin three days he would file ii 
suit against him AA'ithout furthej- notieic. During the 
next two days Bussapa ilrank heavily, and Avas 
hardly seen outside his house; Imt little Bhow, as 
usual, passed most of his time down at Dewchund’s 
shop. 

It aftei’Avards trans})i]'etl that Dewchund took no 
steps whatcA'er to carry out his threat, and he al\Aays 
deedared that he only uttered it in a tiger, that 
for the sake of old friendship he AA’ouid haA*e been 
Avilling to let matters go on as before, if Bussapa 
would only show himself ftiir tind reasomdde. 

On the third night after the ([U-md, DeAvehund's 
shutters were uji, tind he Avas sitting about midnight 
making up his accounts in his shop, according to 
custom, when Bussapa knocked at the shuttei's and 
demtuided tidmittanei*. Dewchund let liim in, put 
up the shutters, and. turning round, saw Bussapa 
mouthing .and muttering to himself in a corner. 
The man’s haggard, blazing eyes and suppressed 
manner frightened licAvchund ; he v\’as about to call 
out, when Bussapa said, “Hold your tongue! I’ve 
brought your money. Where is the account?” On 
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this they sat down, Bussapa l)ecame seemingly 
(aimer, and Dewelmnd produced the ledger and 
i]uietl\- made up the total with interest. The usual 
wrangle followed, hut at last Dewehund agreed to 
kiKKjlc oh' a good lump sum of interest, and Bussapa 
made him bring out the mortgage deed and othei- 
Ixmds, and told him to endorse them as discharged, 
and, imn-eov'cr, to write i,)ut a receipt in full of all 
demands. 

De.w'chund demurred to doing this until he had 
secured, or at least had seen the money, whhd) he 
supposed Bussapa carried about him in not(.‘s.. 
Bussapa Ix'camc very indignant at this, and got 
up, e.vclaiming, “ 1 am jiot lying; I’ve luatught the 
money value. Conic and sei'. 1 put the hag in 
your oul-huildings." 

Rather snrjniscd, and getting much alarnnal, 
Dewehund lit a lantern, tind they w'cnt into the 
hack yard, Bussapa leading the way to ii shed, in 
one corner of which was a large hetip of dried 
cow-dung cakes, tin* fuel of tin; country, whi(;h had 
evidently heen just disturhed. 'I'here Bussajia, 
putting dow'n the hmtern, suddenly seized Dewehund 
by the throat with one hand, so that he could not 
cry out, forc.cd him to the ground, and, in supju'cssod 
tones, spoke i-apidly into his ear, “ You devil, I 
have ])aid you with my son’s life ! I’ve hilled little 
Bhow, and hidden his body in that heaii. - If you 
don’t agi-ee to what 1 say, I’ll raise the alarm now, 
and accuse you of having murdered him for tlie sake 
of his ornaments ! Duiek I If you consent, raise 
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your arm, and then come baci: with me to the 
shop.” 

Stupefied with fear, Dewidiund lifted his hand, 
ami Biissapa, still holding liiiu firmly, Jialf led, lialf 
dragged him back to the house, whei’e, after again 
threatening him if he should call out, Bussapa 
1 ‘eleased liis hold, and in the same suppressed fierce 
tone said, “ Now you’re paid, give me the jtapers 
and a I'cceipt.” DeAvehund so far recovered his 
])i'(;senee f)f mind as to ask what was to be done with 
the lx>dy, and Bussapa replied, ‘‘ We will take it 
awiiy, .‘ind bury it in the nidlaJi (watereonrse) 
]n'esently.” On this Dewehnnd gave up the ])apers 
duly endoi'sed, with trembling hand wrote out a 
receipt in full, and then followed Bussapa with the 
light to the shed. 

Bu.s.sajai took out the |)oor little latdy Jiom the 
heap of cow-dung, wrapjK'd it in his blanket, and bade 
Dewehnnd lead thi! way to n diy jiullaii a few hundred 

Aards oJf. and to eaj’i'v a ,-ihoA'el witli him. Tliere 

« «/ 

Bu.ssapa dug a deep hole in the. loose .shingle and 
buried the body, piling on huge stones. It wa.s jiear 
d.'iylight Avhen, returning by another route, the)' 
reached tin* eunfijies of the village and st'parated, 
Bussapii assuring Dewchund that he need liave no 
fear, as he should aecu.se souk; “ Kaikanis,” * or 
basket-makgrs, then enc.amj)ed neai- the village, of 
the murder. 

* “ Kaikarris ” belong to the jiredatory tribes ; ostensibly they 
are tiasket-inakers. For a full account of them, see General 
Hervey’s Diary before mentioned. 
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Dewcliund crept home more dead tJian alive, 
shivering with terror, and feeling very little con- 
fidenoe in Bussapa’s assurance. Bussapa, brooding 
devilisJdy over the events of the night, first de¬ 
stroyed all the papers by fire, and then tossing off 
cup after cup of raw spirit, communed with himself 
somewhat as fblloAvs : “ That sowkar devil can’t sue 
and disg)'ace me Jiow, tliat’s true ; and 1 now owe 
nothing, that’s good ! But what a piice ! How can 
I Ih e without little Bhow ? Are ! Are ! Wliat can 
1 (h) ? . . . T must giv(' tlie alarm directly about 
the little fellow's disa[)[>eai'aiicc. . . . I’ll have 
the Kaikarj'is’ camp .searched first ... I can 
easily .slip little Bhow’s nrnaments into one of 
llH'ir huts while making sean-h . . . then the. body 
will Ih' found later in the day. . . . But stop a 
moment! Why shuuhl 1 let that sowkar devil ofl’ 
after all 1 ll(‘ fon-ed me to kill Bhow. lie ought 
to tlie. . . ." 

Falling at List into a ilruiiken stupor, Bussapa was 
roused about nine in the nioriiiug by a servant 
asking wliert' was " llhow Balta,” and he acted at 
once on tin' e\il ve.solufion he had already half 
formed. Heading a search-party hc'^vent from hoii.se 
to hou,s(v ini|uiring and hiokiug in out-biiihlings, till 
they got to Dewelmnd's shop. Jfewchund’s face <‘iud 
terrified manner were enough to rouse su.s])ici(m ; the 
disturbed heap of eow-dimg, the shovel,* evidently 
lately used, added to it; <‘i neighhoiir had Ijenrd 
Jjewchuiid returning to his hon.se e;ir]y in the 
morning: a Ktiikarri on the j>rowl had seen him 
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sneaking back to it; there were tracks from tlie slied 
leading to tlie nullah ; the nullah was searched, fresh 
digging found, and the child’s body was speedily 
exhumed. 

l)ew(;hund was seizeil and handed over to the 
polhje, and no one doubted that he really liad 
strangled the poor little fellow, taken his oinaments, 
and disposed of the l)ody in the dead of night. His 
incoherent protestations, his asseverations that Bus- 
sapa ha<l killed his own son, vv'ere riaturall}' regarde<l 
as Ihe ravings of a detected criminal. The “ Pmich- 
ayat,” or Coroner’s jury, found that the little l)oy 
had been strangled by Dewihund for the sake of 
his ornaments, and though these were not found in 
his hous(\ Dewchund was hurried off to jail, and 
ultimately brought before a magistrate. 

With some difHculty a “vakil,” oi- pleader, was 
found to defend him. Even he foi’ some time placed 
no credit in the ghastly story Dewchund related, but 
at last he induced the magistrate to onlcr a se.arch of 
Bussapa’s house, and there, in a bundle of Bus,sapa’s 
own clothes, the few paltry ornam aits wejc found, 
concealed. Bussapa, in his besotted malignity, had 
forgotten to take them with him and secrete them in 
Dewchund’s hou.se when the alarm was first given ; 
and the police immediately taking possession of the 
house, he never found an opportunity of rectifying 
the omissi(.in afttu'wards. 

Kept under strict surveillance after the disco\'ery 
of the ornaments, and unable to obtain li(;[uor, 
Bussapa’s nerve gave way in a few days, and he 
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made a clean l)reaat of it. De^vcbuiid was released, 
and in due l ourse Bussapa was arraigned, convicted, 
and hanged. 

To tli(! last his principal regret was that he had 
not done for Dewchund! And, indeed, had he riot, 
in his bemuddled oxeiteiuent, forgotten to take the 
silver anklets with liim to Dcwchimd’s hou.se on the 
day of tlie latter’s arrest, Dewchund would in all 
human prohahility have been hanged in his .stead. 
The chain of eireuni.stantial evidence against him 
lacked but this one link, and the true stojy of the 
crime as jxTsisted in by him would have been .set 
aside as utterly incredible. 

Bus.sapa, in his confession, a.'iserted, and no doubt 
Ivulhl'ulJy, that the i<l(n of sacrificing his son never 
entered Ids bjain rill just before he visirixl Dewchund 
on the fatal night- -that it sinhhuily flashed acro.s.s 
him in his rage and despair what a fine revenge this 
would be, !io\v ea.sy a release from Dewc.hund’s 
clutches. 'Phe boy was sleeping be.side him, was 
tlead in a mometit, and he was out on his way to the 
•sowkar’s house with tin; laxly before he fully realised 
what he liad done. There is a .saying, “ Jlevengcful 
like a (‘anarese,” and this tale hideou.sly illustrates it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

tTNmSCOVEllEl) MURDER, UNPUNISHED MURDER, ANJ> 
KIDNAPl’IN(i. 

I UAUL to iniiid tlii'oe vory reinaj-k.'ible instances of 
undoubted murder, duly reported, which, despite the 
sti'otig suspicion that there was against certain 
individuals, had finally to be .struck off the registei'. 
Every police officer of superior grade must have 
encountered hundreds of such hard nuts to crack, and 
ha.d to aljandon them after mouths, or sometimes 
years, of unremitting watchfulness. Again, however, 

I maintain that the police are no more to be blamed 
in India than their much more intellig(“,nt and highly- 
trained confreres in England, working among a 
more ci\'ilised pojralation, and are aided by tele¬ 
graphs and railways in every dircfition. It is all 
very well to say “murder will out,’ but it by no 
means follows that the murderc'r mmt be found out. 
A considerable percentage of mm-derers always have 
defied, and always will defy, detection, and if the 
perpetrators bear the brand of Cain upon their 
brows, it is invisible to human eyes. 

The first instance—which included kidnapping— 
occurred some twenty-five years ago on the confines 
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(tf a Maliomedan state near Bombay, where there was 
a constant demand for concubines among the higher 
and more powerful Mahomedans. At the time I 
speak of, and notably in the native state I refer to, 
the kidnapping of women from adjacent British 
territory was common. No case, however, has 
occuri'cd for many years. 

Balloo was a strapping young Mahratta residing in 
a small village on the confines of the state in (pies- 
tion. ]le married almost a child-wife, whom he left 
with his mother and family whih^ he went to Bombay 
to seek employment. He got on tlu' (J. I. P. Kailway, 
and finally by good conduct was promoted to the 
post of gatekcc](cv. All this time he regnlariy 
remitted small sums for his will's exf)e.nses, and 
occasionally i-eceived a letter from her written by 
the village koolkarnec (accountant). 

Six numllis having passed without his having 
I'ccreived any news, he became unea.sy, and got a 
letter written to the “■ patel,” or head man, of his 
village, asking for intelligen(;e. The I'oply was that 
his wife was for the time absent from the village on 
a vi.sit to her own motln'r, but would return shortly. 
Balloo did m»t (piite, like this, .and with some 
difficulty obtaining leave, set out to go home and 
brino his wife back with him. Arrived at his 
village he found his wife absent, and his mother told 
him that she had been sent for by her‘mother a 
couple of months before. 

Meantime, Balloo heard in the village an un¬ 
pleasant rumour that about the time his wifi; left, a 
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Malioluedan ui some muK xiuiu me ueigijuounug 
.state had visited the village aud been entertained 
for some days by the patel. Balloo interviewed the 
patel the next morning, who said his wife was coming 
i)ack that very day, proposed that they should go out 
to meet her as far as the next village. Now the 
way to that village ran through some very wild 
country and deiisely-wooded ravines. The simple 
fellow consented aud then and there the pair started 
off. The patel returned in the evening and gave 
out that Balloo having met his wife had returned 
with her to her mother’s house, and was aftei'- 
wards going to take her with him to his place on the 
I'aihvay. 

No suspicion whatever was excited, at the time, 
for the pateTs story was plausible and probable, 
enough ; but a few months afterwards, in the hot 
.season, a gowlee (herd.sman) came upon a human 
.skeleton in this 2 )articular jungle, tbe skull of which 
was fractured in jjieces. 8oiue half-rotten rags on 
the bones Avere identified by his mother as being 
those that Balloo went away in . .she also j)ointed 
to a fructimed front tooth which Balloo rvas 
known to have. Suspicion, of course, fell on the 
patel, who stoutly denied his guilt, but his former 
idau.sible tale was soon proved to be false in every 
way. Then came out the fact that two or three 
months hefore, at about the time the wealthy 
Mahomedan had A'isited the village, and Balloo’s 
wife laid also disapjicarcd from the scene, the patel 
had been somewhat flush of cash, had bought cattle, 
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had paid oif debts, and seemed generally in flourish¬ 
ing circumstances. 

Inquiries were then set on foot in the neighbour¬ 
ing state through the Political Agent, who employed 
Bombay detectives; who, after incredible difiicultyf 
ascertained iJiat Ballon’s wife was living as one of 
the concubines of the Nnwab’s own uintle. 

The greatest difliculties were, of course, thrown in 
our way by the Nawab’s “ durbar,” * so that when 
the patel was tried befoi-c tlie sessions, the Judge felt 
justified in receiving secondary evidence of Ballon’s 
wife being alive and of where she was. Not a single 
reliable witness, however, could be obtained from the 
Native State ! The. .ludge coiivicte<l the patel, but 
the “ Sudder,” or higli (•ourt, revci'sed the conviction. 
The Judge, howevci-, addressed a letter to the 
(lovernment, recounting the circumstances, and there 
being several other serious matters pending against 
the same Nawab, (Jovernment took vigorous steps, 
which resulted not only in the restoration of Ballon’s 
wife to her family, but in the release of some tw'o 
hundred other women similarly kidnapped from 
British territory or In-ought over from Zanzibar. 

It subsec[uently enme out pretty 'clearly that the 
j)atel received some three hundred rupees from the 
agent of the then Nawab’s uncle for kidnapping 
Balloo’s wife. No doubt he counted on Balloo’.s 
staying away till there should be time for it to be 
rumoured with some plausibility that the giil had 
gone off of her own accord. Balloo’s return and his 

Executive officer of the State. 
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pertinacity drove the patel to desperation, so he 
knocked poor Balloo on the head at the first suitable 
%pot they came to during their last walk. This, 
however, is conjecture. In this particular case, at any 
*rate, the police did their level best, and I remember 
at the time I thought, with tlie Judge, that they 
deserved considerable credit. 


Thk Marw'aw MysTEitY. 

The sec-ond case of undiscovered murder that I 
sliall relate can be very briefly told. In a (certain 
village there i‘c.sided an old Marwari money-lendc]-, 
believed to be very wealthy, and nearly ever}' 
farmer near was in his books. He had a deed- 
liox of bulky dimensions, visible to every one frou) 
the outer shop. Cash or notes he could jnoduce to 
ail}' amount, but he brought them from a secret 
hiding-place, known to no one, in an inner chamber. 
He slept in that room, which was the corner room 
of his adobe-built house. A great r skinflint and a 
more oifensive old villain never lived. He possessed 
no friends, and every creditor far and near detested 
him. 

His grand-daughter, a widow of about twenty-five, 
kept house for him. She slept iii the corner room of 
the opposite side of his house. Two men (Purdesees) 
as his private guard slept in an .out-house adjacent. 
One midnight, the grand-daughter, hearing .some 
noise from the old man’s room, lit an oil light, and 
was about to enter his bed-room, when the door 
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opened and her grandfather appeared, blood pouring 
from his mouth and nostrils, his eyes protruding; 
he fell right on to her, extinguishing the light. The • 
Purdesees rushed in just in time to hear their 
master utter a few inarticulate sounds, before he' 
died. 

There was a police post about three miles off, so 
the police w(>re quickly on the spot. It was found 
that a hole had been jnade in the adobe wall near 
the old man’s bed large enough to adjnit the pas.sage 
of a man. I’here we.re no signs of a si ruggle, except 
that the old man’s mattress was saturated with blood. 
A trap-door in the flooi- was still locked, and when 
opened, the old man’s l)a.gs <if lupees, a tin bo.x 
containing a. largt; sum in currency notes, a)id a 
bundle of jewellery of (foiiaideiabhi value were 
rev'^ealed. Nothing had been touche.d, and the deed- 
box was also unopened. 

The post-mortem examination showed that the 
poor wretch had been partially smothered, and that 
by the knees of his as.sail,‘i}it his ribs were mostly 
friictured and violcntl}- forced into his lungs ; the 
wouder was how he could ever have risen again. 
Not the faintest (due was obtained. ' He was at 
enmity with all and every one, but no particular 
individuals had a special grudge against him. 
There was nothing to show that robbery had been 
intended. 

The police took possession of the house, filled up 
the hole in the wall, and then took up their abode in 
the place, carefully avoiding, however, the old man’s 

F 2 
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room. I'hey had been there S(,)nie fourteen days 
when the room wa,s entered in precisely the same 
manner and place, disgusting evidence of the entry 
being left behind. Inteii.se personal hatred was, in 
my opinion, the motive for the crime, but no trace 
whatever of tlie criminals was discovered, nor was 
any one even suspected. The police, of course, 
who were grievously to blame in not detecting 
the second entry, Avere severely iiunislied for their 
negligence. 


MimiiER, SnioiDE, ok AcoinKNT? 

I'he third and last doulitful case I shall narrate, 
though it was generally believed to have been a 
murder, may, I Inmi always thought, liave been an 
accident or a suicide. It was a jieeuliai’ case, because 
two Europeans were dragged into it. 

I was at the well-known fair-weather port Ilurnee 
ilown the mast, ■'vhen about elcA’cn in the morning, 
Avliile the tide w^as running r :t, leaving here and 
there patches of rock more or less exposed along the 
shore, when news was liroughr to me tliat the body 
of a woman had just been washed up on to a rock 
plateau under the Severndroog Fort, in which were 
the headquarters of the .sub-district. 

It was hardly a mile from my tent. Hastening to 
the spot, I found the body of a fine young woman, 

* There are, or rather were, five forts close to each other. 
The two principal ones can only be seen from the point selected 
by iny artist, which is close to the tomb of Tuldji Angria. 
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nude, except as to the breast-cloth, which was rucked 
up under the arms by the wash of tlic waves. The 
people had just found her “ sarree,” or petticoat, 
caught on the rocks, which showed her to be a 
Mahomedan. The body was quite fresh, and she' 
cleai’ly had not been dead more than an hour or two. 
There was only one serious injury observable,— 
a sevei-e contused wound on her temple, w'hich 
had evidently bled considerably; there were also 
scratches all over tlie body, probably caused 
after death l)y the body tossing about among the 
barnacle-co vered rocks. 

The usual “ punchayct,” or jury, liad already madt! 
tlieir report—tlnit the woman hfid been mui'dered 
by some person or ])crsons unknown. I, however, 
promptly sent the liody up to tlie (^ivil Hospital, 
which lnq)penc<l to be some, eight miles distant, at 
Dapoolie. In due course I received a report that the 
wound on the lu'ad, though not of itself sufficient 
to cause death, had probal)]y stunned the woman, 
causing her to fall into the water, or that her 
head had struck a rock in lalling, and she had 
b(^cn drowned while unconscious. There was no 
other (jjiusc of death, and the wom'un, the dfahor 
said, had prol)ably died about six or seven in tlic 
morning. 

She had been immediately identified as the wife— 
the erring Avife—of an absent fisherman, and had 
been seen making her way over the jagged boulders 
of the rocky groin I have spoken of, about six o’clock 
that morning, carrying with her the kind of creel 
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wliicb native women use when picking shell-fish ofif 
the rocks. The little port was full of “ pattimars ” 
(native craft), by which, in those days, the whole 
traffic, goods and passenger, of the coast Avas worked, 
it was blowing a stiff north-westci-, and all the craft 
lay at anchor under a headland near. 

I was just settling down to work, after return to 
(^anip, when an excited crowd approached. In the 
midst of it walked two very irate Ein-opeans. Of 
(ioursc the cry was that these two “ soldier 16k ” 
having first ravished the woman, had then thrown 
her into the. sea. With some difficulty I cleared 
the neighbourhood, and was able to interrogate the 
two men. One of them was an army stiioolmaster 
ti-avelling up to a ucav situation beyond Bombay : 
the other was a .sergeant who had served for his 
pension. The. pa 2 )ers in each <‘.ase were in order; 
they were sailing up at Government expense, and 
were to all appearance as decent fellows as one coidd 
wish to meet. 

They said that, as the tiudal (natiA'c captain) of 
their “ pattimar” told them that they could not pro¬ 
ceed in the face of the north-wesier, they had got him 
to land them in the. ship's small boat, so that they 
might get a little exercise. The headland was about 
two miles oh', and it was ea.sy to send for the tindal 
t.o ascertain at what hour he had put them a,shore; 
meantime I examined their clothes (carefully for 
blood-stains, but found none. 

The tindal deposed that he had landed them 
about 10.30 A.M. at the headland, two miles 
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distant, so tliat tliey cleanly could never have seen 
the woman who was found dead before 8 a.m. 
Kative maliee, liowe.ver, insisted on their guilt, the 
nearest Mahratta newspajtci- in its next issue accused 
me of hushing up the matter, while half-a-dozeij 
anonymous letters Avere sent to (lovernment accusing 
me of all kinds of crimes ! 

I stayed some time in the neighbourhood, but 
could get no evidema; beyond vague female gossip 
that one. of the deceased AAmman’s female relatives 
had seen a man leave her hous<“ very early in the 
morning, that wanals had passed, that the ohl erom* 
Avho sfiw Lothario sneaking off had said she A\'ould 
tell the husband when he came home. I was at last 
c,om’in<;cd that this Avas about, as near the truth as 
we were likely to g<‘t. I ti’ied to get the eas<^ 
struck oft’ the murder register-, but was sevei-ely 
snubbed for my pains. 

I have mentioned these eases because they illus¬ 
trate the great need for a strong infitsion of detective 
element into our polhte, a point on which, in it.s 
pi-oper place, T shall hi'.reaftcr lay much stress. In 
the kiduap])ing case the political agent had the aid 
of expei'icnced native detectives fi-om Bombay, who 
have ahvays been good men—they, at any rate, elicited 
the truth. But in the other tAvo cases I was heljrless, 
I had no trained detective in the force, nor had I 
the funds to pay for them ; I should only liaA-e been 
rebuked had I ventured to ask superior authority for 
Avhat I needed. Similarly, I ought to have had in 
the old Marwari’s case a man who, on- some plausible 
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pretence, would have settled down for a time in the 
village, and gradually ferreted out the village secrets. 
In this last case, also, I wanted a detective of the 
fisherman class to worm the truth out of the de¬ 
ceased’s lovers and her own belongings. 
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(JIIAPTER VII. 

THK MTHSINO TIOKR ; OR, CAIN ANR ARKL. 

J RiuifosE (lefili)ip; in this chapter witii tJie well- 
worn suhject of uureportecl jnurtlers. A .iieneral and 
well-founded belief obtains in India that not one- 
half the murders ex)mniitte<l are ever brouj^ht honu' 
to the criminal. My own e.xperience of a lifetime 
has convinced me that it is hanlly an exaggeration 
to say ■ that not twenty-live per cent, of murders 
committed are even heard of. 

I do not advance this startling statement from an}' 
feeling of prejudice against the Indian populations 
among whom 1 have laboured ; on the contrary, the 
same allegation may be justly made against most 
European nationalities, with reference to the un¬ 
lawful taking of life in all the large cities of the 
Old and New World. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, if the statistics could be compared of 
reported murders in Great Britain and India in any 
one year, it would be found that, taking Jue account 
of population, the percentage of murders reported 
is larger in the former than in the latter country, 
yet the proportion of convictions would be more 
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numerous in (ireat Britidn, by reason of the total 
want of detective agency in India. 

Al)andoning these speculations, however, as some¬ 
what foreign to tlie subject in hand, I must point to 
tlgj climate, the great distances between the stations 
occupied by men in authority—the magistracy and 
the j)oli(^e—and especially to the usual mo<Ie of dis¬ 
posing of the dead by cremation, which effectually 
and in a few hours after the crime destroys the 
principal evidence or means of tracing it. 

Time was—and it is not so veiy long ago—when 
a (dumsy criminal procedure, involving the diagging 
of witnesses from their homes for weeks and months 
togetliei-, led to wliat 1 may almost term the hfibitual 
combination of the people of a village in which a 
murder might have been (committed to conceal the 
fact if possible. 1 shall make a. I’lnnarkable instance 
of this kind the principal story of this chapter. I 
well remember how, in old days, it was th(? regular 
thing, first of all, for the police to assemble in force 
at the ill-fated village, to sumn m most of the 
villagci's to the chowrie (village office) to liarangue 
a.nd browbeat them, to keep them for hours, 
and even days, from their occupations, for no other 
earthly reason than to display their power, and let 
,lack Policeman show off in office. 

The case might be distant one to eighty miles 
from the nearest Magistrate to whom the accused and 
the witnesses were dragged off—the more respect¬ 
able commonly refusing the niggardly maximum of 
four annas per diem tendered to them for their 
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cxpeiises; the poorer obliged b}'^ sheer poverty to 
accept the minimum two annas. 

r must do the overworked Magistrates find Assist- 
ant-magisti’ates of those days the justice to say that 
no criminal case of any kind was ever delayed by 
them. It Wiis almost a point of honour to set other 
duty aside, to sit down to the criminal case newly 
arrived, and not to leave it till it was disposed 
of. If it happened to be a murder case, committal 
being made to the scissions .ludge, it had t<j wait till 
the sessions, which might be at any time—a month, 
two months, three months dist.ant ; there were even 
not a few outlying or inaccessible stations at which a , 
full-power Judge oidy sat twice in a year! All the 
witnesses were then TU'cessarily sent to thek homes, 
to be e,o11ect(Hl again a few weeks or months later, 
and driven like a dock of sheep to the Sessions 
station, often a hundred or one hundred and fifty 
miles from their })laet‘ of residence. 

Conceive the intolerable annoyance, the serious 
loss, the risk of illjusss to the witnesses under such a 
system, and ray readers will not l.)e surprised at the 
desire to suppress a murdei-! 1 shall be told, “A'hn.s' 

avons change tout cela.” So we have, to a mar¬ 
vellous extent. Cood roads and railways, a very 
sufiicient and a fairly efiicient Magistracy, are now 
besprinkled over the coujitry, but, best of all, a 
Criminal Sessions is held every mouth, even in the 
most benighted regions, while the power to oi'der a 
special sessions is largely made use of wh(;ii anything 
like a good case is made out for it. 
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It has been my lot to see much of the working of 
the police and criminal procedure in England since I 
took off my Indian harness, and I affirm that, on the 
whole, justice is much better administered in the 
Western Presidency than it is in England at the pre¬ 
sent moment. The remark is probably equally true 
for all the old presidencies, but I can only speak from 
my own knowledge and experience. Most people 
are familiar with that portion of Truth in which 
Mr. Lal»ouchere every week pillories inefficient Magis¬ 
trates, and there have been not a few^ cases even in 
the highest courts of late whi(;h have justly aroused 
severe criticism. I venture to affirm that the Regis¬ 
trar of the High Court on the Mofussil side in 
Bombay (;onld not, in any one month, find in the 
returns of the Bombay Presidency, with its thousands 
of Magistrates, enough material to supply a similar 
number of columns for Truth. 

AftfU' tliis long, but, I trust, pardf)nable digression, 
I will betake me to the tale-of “The Missing Tiger.” 
There is nothing to be alarmed at, for ais is not a 
typical Indian “ tiger story ! ” 

Many years ago (alas, how many !), when I was 
engaged in the Southern Konkan upon the police 
duty described in the first story, I w’as joined in the 
month of October by a certain well-known laAvyer. 

I will not give his name, but may mention that he 
is still alive, very flourishing in his circumstances, 
very portly, and very much married. He was 
anxious to see something of Mofussil tent life, to 
work oft" the heavy “ tiffins,” or luncheons, at the 
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old Indian Navy Club, and to get a little shooting, 
for which he brought down a battery equal to any¬ 
thing, from a snipe to an elephant! We were making 
our way across to a new camp over a very rough 
piece of laterite country, then covered with long grass 
and scrub jungle. After a long forenoon after the 
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snipe, as we struck into the piain track loading to 
our camp, we descried a mliar (village watchman) 
trotting along briskly, and catching him up, I 
observed the man curried a letter, which, being 
addressed “Urgent” to the police havildar at my 
nearest post a few miles off, I took the liberty of 
opening and reading. It was from the police patel 
(head man) of a village some eight miles distant. 
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and reported that two brothers (mhars) had gone 
out together in the early morning to cut grass and 
brushwood, when a tiger had sprung out, killed one 
of them, and carried off the other ; that he would 
keep the mutilated body till sundown, and hold an 
inquest before burning it, and was collecting men to 
search for the missing man. 

Now 1 knew the village and the neighbourhood 
well enough to be certain that it was most unlikely for 
a tiger to harbour within thirty iniles of the spot. 
However, it was my duty to go there, and my friend 
of the law was veiy keen to try his l)ig smooth-bore. 
So I sent the mhar back with a message to say the 
jK>lice saheb and his friend were coming as soon as 
possible—he, the jjatel, was to ha\'e as many b(',aters 
ready as he could collect—and that, the police saheb 
would arrange about the impest. 

wont on to camp close by, Avlicnce what wdth 
breakfast, and Avhat with iny friend’s (xmiplicated 
shooting prepai'ations, we could not get off till after 
two o’clock, leaving us but two hou , to cover 
the distance. y\ man on the look-out took us 
to a small rest-house at the side of' the road, 
whei'o we found the patel and a goodly (U’owd of 
beaters. 

The body, stretched stark on its back on a kind 
of litter, w'as first cursorily inspected, its appear¬ 
ance, as it lay with arms stretched straight down 
the sides, appeared to bear out the report; the right 
side of the face was crushed and swollen, the right 
eye was nearly tom out, as it were, by a tiger’s 
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f law. It looked, in fact, just as if tlio poor wretcli 
]iad received a crushing ])]ow fi'om behind from a 
tiger’s paw. 

I ordered it to be kej)t as it was, while we, beaters 
and alJ, Imwied off to the scene of the tragedy, for 
thei-e was not much daylight to spare. Tlie jjatli lay 
along the brink nr edge of a dell, the high grass 
showing e\'ery track thrcaigh it. The man wht) found 
the l.)ody walked first with iik;, and soon pointed to a 
deijression in the dell. I made the guide and gun- 
bearers walk in single file, taking the lead myself, .so 
that 1 could note in what diiection any animal might 
have dragged the missing man while I .sent tin* 
beaters round tin* hillside with my friend, with in¬ 
structions to advauc(^ in a circle whcJi I gave the 
signal. 

’I'his was .'^oon done, foi- the. .scj'ub only e.Klended 
over a small area. T then went. cautiou.sly down to 
the .spot indicated by the guide, and tlnsre, sure 
enough, were abundant e^ idenceH of a severe struggle. 
The grass was ti’odthm down in a circle of about 
eighteen feet diameter, and there was abundance 
of blood; hut I instantly ol.)served that, except by 
the track by which I had come down, there was 
no disturbance or tramj)ling of the gra.s,s, not the 
faintest sign of any large beast having passed through 
it, or dragged anything with it! 

I gave the signal for the beat to begiii, however, 
and. soon heard .shouts and yells and my friend’s 
voice in excitement, evidently running very fast. 
I’resently as a large sounder of hog broke back 
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through the heaters, I caught a glimpse of my poor 
lawyer as he came what the Yankees call “an 
almighty cropper” over a boulder, firing off both 
barrels in tlie fall! IIow the poor fellow had 
barked his shins ! ? As to his gun, both barrels were 
dented and the stock br oken ! We made our way 
back to the rest-house, where I had torches lit and 
selecited the jury. 

At this time the patel and other villagers tried 
hard to persuade me just to note the appearance of 
tlie corpse as it lay, and to let them proceed to brim 
it; indeed, it wan awfully “ high ” by that time ! 1 

insisted, however, after noting down the appearances 
oir the front, on having it turned over on its face, 
and then the “ murder was out! ” A most ghastly 
sight presented itself, and the whole scene of the 
murder was revealed ! 

'fire poor wi’etch had (widently beerr srprattiug, 
rurtting hrushwood—1 for-got to nrerrtiorr that a snrall 
burnlle of it was lying in the dell cover-ed with blood 
—when his brother struck him from ’/'hind with his 
own “ koiti,” or bill-hook, on the back of his head, 
the curved point of the implemerrt entering his right 
eye. Instinctively he must have raised his left arm 
to ward ofi‘ a second blow, for there was a deep gash 
and a .slice of nearly-severed flesh on the under part 
of his aim. Several other blows, breaking the 
vertebraj, must their haA^e been rained on him, till 
the murderer, seeing life rsas extinct, left him and 
fled. 

The villagers and patel then confessed their deceit. 
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The deceased and his Inothcr Kannak had a long¬ 
standing feud about a miserable plot of land ; pro¬ 
bably high words passed in that fatal dell before 
Kannak struck his brother down. The villagers 
guessed the truth directly th6 body was found, and 
they had a quiet debate as to how the matter should 
be hushed up, none of them relishing the idea of 
being burned up to the Sessions Court as I have 
a])ove described. 

It was the patel who suggested tlic “fixing up” 
of the body as I first .saw it; (he gasli and fiesh of 
the arm was plastered up somehow with cow-dung, 
and lying on its back the corj)se looked very like a 
case of tiger mauling. Kannak was g<^ne, and not 
likely ii.) retmu ! It was a long way to the police 
post, and the liavildar might lx; away ; if so, well 
and goofl. TJic “ I'lincliayatnama,” or jury’.s report 
was a simple matter, and the body could be burnt at 
sundown. If the ])oliceman did turn up before, he 
w'ould be easily deceived, oi- if not dc(-eived, could be 
bril)ed to join in the j)lot and bold his tongue. 

Luck was agjiinst them, lioAvever, that time. 
Kannak was cauglit in a foreign neighbouiing state 
within a week, and duly committed for trial ; he 
then feigned insanity, refused to eat, ct-ca’tcra. So 
the case was traversed to another Sessions that he 
might be watched. In due time I had tlm great 
satisfaction of giving cvideru-c and hearing him 
sentenced to death. I'he patel afterwards got a 
pretty severe sentence. 

There can be no doubt that but for my ac<adcnt- 
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ally meeting the messenger the plot would have 
succeeded to the full, and the case have been recorded 
as one of “ death by wild animals.” Many and many 
a murder is, I am quite certain, even now reported 
as death from snake-bite, a false “ Punchayatnama ” 
drawn up, and the body quietly burned ! 

I forgot my poor legal friend; he was really 
seriously bruised and shaken, as well as his blunder¬ 
buss, and I doubt if he ever tried running through 
long grass over rocky ground again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Til THE .MASSACRE. 

Pr is .somewhat of a (•oiiicidenee tluU just as I was 
aliout to put togetlier a few notes on the suhjeet f)f 
murder by Thu"s, the Jirit'ntk .Wcd/eu/ JoiiriKtl sliould 
publish an article beariiie- materially ou the subject. 
It is. ami lias been for some years, a pojailai- belief 
among Indian ottieials tJiat, with the suppression of 
the Tliugs projiei', avIio de.spatc.bed tJieir victims by 
.strangulation, in the manner .so grajiliically ilescribed 
liy Captain Meadows Taylor in his ‘ Confe.s.sious of a 
"I’hug,’ there lias been a steady increase in murder 
by poisoning, and that tho.se who have resorted to it 
are, in point of fact, Thugs, worshijipers of the fell 
goddess Bhowani, jiracti.sing their trade, like tlie 
“ I'liansigars,” * for tJie purpo.ses of gain. 

I myself dordit if there is any solid ground for this 
lielief; my own exjierienee has not taught me so. 
When I iirst went to India, in the early iifiies, 
'riiuggee was not quite stamped out in the^ older 
l*re.si<lencies. Duty, in connection rvith the tracing 
out of an organi.sed system of daeoity, on several 
oeeasions took me to the Jubbulpore School of 

* “ riiansigiUM ” take their imine from “pliaiisi,” a iioo-io. 

(! 2 
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Industry, where I have interviewed many Thugs; 
otliers have from time to time been sent down into 
districts I was serving in to give information, or to 
identify suspected Thugs. I certainly never heard 
from tliese persons that the suppressi(m of the use 
of the sacred “ roomal,” or handkerchief, had driven 
the votaries of Bhowani to the use of poison in its 
place; Jior do I remember in f)fficial reports by the 
able officers, wild up to the present time have superin¬ 
tended tlic sujtpression of Thuggee, that they were in 
po.ssessif)n of any evidence in sup))ort of the theoi'y. 

It must always be l)orne in mind that the dis¬ 
covery of murder l»y ])oisoning, whethei- by d/io/iirti, 
opium, or ar.senic, has year liy year become easier, 
since the means of communication have imjmoed. 
'Ihere were probably just as many, or even mor(\ 
cases of poisoning before. I he “ fifties ” as since tlien, 
but they were not brougld to light, because there* was 
rarely a person competent to traias poisons in tin* 
viscei-a within I'Casonable distance of the s])ot wlierc 
the l)ody was found, aixl tin* ver^- transport of the 
poitions required for analysis was nearly impossibh*. 
Now, every native district officer kmows pi-ecisel} 
what to do. Theie arc fairly comj)eteiit medical 
practitioners scattered througliout the country, and it 
nifiy almost be said that in most cases of suspected 
poisoi'.ing the viscera find their way to the Govern¬ 
ment Analyst. 

I can personally vouch for Captain Meadows 
Taylor’s having had no suspicion that Thuggee by 
poisoning existed when he left India, for I had the 
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pleasure of knowing that accomplished and able 
otticer well—I know that he believed the measures 
taken by Government had then led to the almost 
total suppression of Thuggee in eveiy form. I can 
only (^11 to mind one case of poisoning that at all 
I'tisembled Thuggee, and, if I mistake not, it was 
subsequently proved beyon<l all (question that the 
poisoners were Mahomedans from the Nizam’s 
territory. 

Not so very many years ago, during one of th(*. 
many scareitios in the “ arid zone” of tlie Western 
Tresideney, fodder and watej- iiaving already become 
very .scarce, live Maliratlas from tlie s<tuth of Sliola- 
pore— wliich is now, 1 believe, a ])art of tlie Ibjapore 
district determined to drive nvcr all tlieir surplus 
cattle into ilu‘ Nizam’s territory, tlier<^ 1.o .si-ll thc 
beasts foj- wliat tlu'y would fetch, 'riieir nearest 
i-(jut.e lay through a very desolate and rugged 
country, which forms the boundary of the British 
and Nizam’s (or Mogulai) teialtories. They disposed 
of their herd in the course of a month, eonverted 
their money into British rupees (which attracted 
some attention to them), and set out on their 
return jemrney, with the < ash, .sojiie fifteen hundred 
rupees, divided amongst them. 

Being from Briti.sh territoiy, they wen; ujiarmed, 
of e,ourse, and merely carried iron-,shod sticks for 
their defence. On th(^ borders they were overtaken 
by a Mahomedan, apparently of some condition, 
mounted on a good horse, richly caparisoned, accom¬ 
panied by a man on foot, ostensibly his servant. 
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Both master and man were aimed to the teeth, to 
the dismay of the Mahrattas \\'ho naturally feared 
that they would he attacked ; liut the Mahoniedan 
“ gentleman ” entered urbanely into conversation, 
mentioned tliat he was in the Nizam’s police service, 
(me of a pacrol recently estalilished along the frontier 
to check the depredations of Ilussan Khan, a mhed 
freeljooter of the day. His road, he said, foi- a 
couple of marclies, was the same as theirs, and 
perhaps the Mahrattas had better kc^ep with him for 
the. time. 

The simple fellows ri‘adily agreed, were regaled 
by their escoi't with any amount of boasting of his 
prowess, wealth, and inHuence, and easily indinaal 
to tell thcii’ own story, ('onfiding to their kind 
escort that they carried a considerable amount of 
cash among them. Nothing ( -curred during the 
first night that they camped together. Tin* two 
Mahomedans, of course, cooked and ate separately, 
but within a few paces of the Mahrattas. 

Next day the march was ret /:ned, tlie whole 
])arty camping as before on the bank of a small 
rivulet in some sewub jungle ; tiny were to part 
company at daybreak, as the Mahomedans said they 
must go southward. 

About ten the ne.xt morning another small party of 
herdsmen were about to encamp with their <;attle at 
the same place, when they lieard deep groans from 
the scrub near ; proceeding to the spot tiny found one 
of the Mahrattas vomiting and writhing with ])ain, 
and aj)parently at the point of death. However, 
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they attended him to the best of their power; 
towards evcnino he had revived sufficiently to tell 
his story, which was to the (^fl'ect that he and his 
four companions had, one after the other, been seized 
with mortal sickness after their evetiing meal, that 
he believed he was the only sur\'ivor, and that the 
bodies of the otliers would be found at no great 
distance, probably rifled, as he found he himself had 
been robl)C<l of all the money he eai'rieih 

In a few moiiKMits the bodii's of his four com¬ 
panions were found in the bush near, lying, distorted 
and still', within a few yards of each other. Is'eedless 
to say, they too had been rifled of tlie cash they 
(‘arried. 

The suio'ivor hud not nuuli recolhadion of what 
iiad passed, he had not felt very well the pre¬ 
ceding day, had therehm^ (^aten very sparingly, 
and wIkmi subse(juently racked by pain, he. tried to 
crawl down to the water, and mu.st have become 
insensible. Some of the food they had all eaten 
was found close to tin' camp lire, one of the good 
Samaritans of the .secoiid party had the sense to take 
])ossession of it, and to send two of Ijis men ba<'lv to 
the nearest British police j)ost with full infomiation. 
The bodies were at last taken to a disjiensary sonn? 
forty miles distant, wdiere the doctor tof)k out the 
viscei'a, bottled them, and .sent them, with the food, 
to the Government ('hemical Analyser in Bombay, 
who found enough arsenic- to kill half a regiment. 

Not a trace of the Mahomeda' gentleman was even- 
discovered. A man was aj)prehended in the .Metgulai 
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territory on suspicion of being tbe servant, but the 
surviving Mahratta did not identify him. The 
Nizam’s authorities were promptly communicated 
with, but their police officials were so lax that no 
I'eal effort, I am sure, was ever made to trace the 
murderers. More than likely, the Anieens (Nizam 
police officers) wei-e bribed to hush up the matter. 
As to our own police, they were useless over the 
border, and there were no detectives in the forct> to 
send to trace out the criminals at leisure. 

Tlie case caused some stir at tlie time, being 
believed by many to be a case of thuggee jxiison- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it was a simple cast' of 
poisoning for the sake of I'obbery, by poisoners who 
were genuine, and not j)retend(‘d Mahoniedans. 
1’here may be a few “ Phansigars,” or genuine 
Thugs, still using the holy “ roomal,” or liaudker- 
chief, in remote parts of nativt; stales, but 1 am 
convinced there arc none left in British fejTitttry. 

'rhf'ie are, no doubt, a tolerable number of men 
who poison for the siike of robbert, but even these 
ordinarily liail from and retreat to native sttites, 
usually administering arsenic in large ipantities, 
because that is the easiest poison to procure, and 
the most rapid and certain in its effect. Tliey have 
a profound belief that “ dead men tell no tales.” 
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(JlIAPTHll IX. 

CHII.U-MI KDKR l■'OR UUNAMl^MTS. 

r j’KAi! tlifi't' .still Viitliei- a heavy ammal crop of 

murders of children for tlx; .sake of llieij- ornaments, 

but tlie iiiee.s.saiit warning.s of the autlKuaties have 

nmjue.stionably had some etfect. Children are not 

allowed to run about unattended and unguarded with 

valuable ornaments on their bodi('s .so much a,s they 

u.sed to be, and I .1111 given to understand that the 

record of this class of crime is steadily on the 

%! 

decrease. 

('hiJdren, no doubt, are often m(;rely robbed of 
their clothes or valuables ; for among the hideous ohl 
crone.s who abound, esjua-ially in towns, and who live 
-tlod knows how—tln'ie aiv a. fair number of old 
'■ Mr.s. llrowns,” wluise cu])idity is. often arou.sed 
by the sight of little victims like “Florence 
Dombey.” Murder of chililr('n for the sake of their 
ornaments is usually the work of men, generally 
of the trading clas.ses. 1 am afraiil that I must add 
that the lowest elas.se.s of Maiavarrees, “ (loozurs,” 
or Wanis, furnish the ino.st instiinees. Om; re¬ 
markable ea.se 1 remember, liowcver, in which a 
Mahoniedan, previou.sly of the highe.st clairai-ter 
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and the most humane disposition, was the criminai. 
The story is noteworthy for other reasons, which will 
appear liercafter. I shall call it— 

“ I’ooK Little Saloo.” 

Saloo was a bright little fellow about seven years 
of age. Ilis father was in charge of the ferry up an 
cstuiu-y not far from Bombay, plying daily from liis 
own ratlier large village, by wind and tide, to the 
mouth of the creek. 'I’his ferryman’s great cr<my 
was a Mahomcdaii general merchant, or large .sliop- 
keeper in the village, a man of about forty, very well 
to do, with a reputation h)r honesty, and notoriously 
generous and open-lianded to the poor. Like most 
natives he was very fond of children, but, havitig 
none of his own, he always liked to see them about 
his shop, and petted them one and all. 

Jle liad carried Saloo about in his ai-ms from baby 
liood, ami the little fellow, his father being so much 
away from home, lived almost as touch with Suliman 
(that was his name) as in his own house. The father 
almost daily brought some package or other for 
Suliman by the ferry-boat, thus it was an every-day 
oceuiTcnce for Suliman to go down to the bunder, 
about half a mile distant, with Saloo trotting by 
his side, about the time the tide served for the 
ferry-boat to come in. Now', the " bunder,” or land¬ 
ing-place, was at the end of a long embankment 
projecting into deep w'ater over an intervening mait- 
grove swamp, wdiich was only covered by a few 
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feet of water at the very top of the tide; for the 
most part it was a foul and noisome sti-etch of deep 
black mud dotted with mangrove bushes. 

The ferry-boat was due after <lark one evening, 
when Suliman was seeji making his way to tlie bunder, 
cluitting and laugliiug with Saloo, wlio tj'ottod l»y his 
side. When the ferry-boat at last arrived, the fathei’ 
hailed Suliinan and asked if he; had Iwonght little 
Saloo. Suiiinan i-eplied that he had brouglit him 
down, but that as it had got lab! lie had sent him 
liome again. Tin* two friends, ha\ing niad(' fast tht‘ 
ferry-boat, walked home togetlu'r. actanupanietl by 
some of the ])asseiigers, and the father’s being the 
tirst house they came to, he called out to “Saloo 
Meeya.” The motlier's \'oice replied from witliin 
that he had gone down to the bunder with “ Suliman 
llaba.” Suliman observe<l that he had ]>robably gone 
to his shop, and that he would send the little, monkey 
liome at once. 

lie retui'iicd in a lew minutes in the greatest 
agitation to report that Saloo Meeya was not there, 
I hat he was seriously afraid h(‘ had fallen into tJie 
creek. Torches were got, ami all the village turneil 
to the bunder, but the tide was at full, and no trace 
of the little fellow could be seen. Searching jiartii's 
were down again next morning directly the tide had 
left the fietid swamp uncovered, in the jnidsf of 
whicli was soon descried a little hand and ann 
.sticking up out of the soft mud. There was jiooi- 
little Saloo, dead, with his month and no.strils full 
of mud. The little ai-mlets encirelin£r his arms were 
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gone, and abrasions on the tender flesh showed that 
they had been wrenched off with some violence ! 

At the pitiful sight, Suliman, who was with the 
search-party, and evidently greatly agitated, screamed 
out that lie had done it. “ 1 was mad. Come, and I 
will give up the bangles.” He was taken to his house, 
and produced the miserable trifles from a sack of rice. 

I was on the spot two days afterwards, heard 
the wretched man tell the tale, and accompanied him 
to the scene of the trageily. If ever a man felt 
remorse, tliat man felt it. He told me—and 1 am 
very sure he spoke truly—that he a(ded witliout 
jiremeditatiou ; that lie never thought of the orna¬ 
ments until they wei-e near tJie liunder-liead, w'hen lie 
took 8aloo up in his arms, and, in doing so, hapjiened 
to feel the ornaments. *• lliere was no one near, and 
‘ Shaitan’ took him.” He carried the boy a few yards 
into the ooze, and, taking up a handful, crammed it 
into the little fellow’s mouth, stifling his cries. He 
wrenched off the bangles, trod the little body into 
the mud. and, regaining the bunder-head, had time 
to wash his feet and hands before the ferryman’s boat 
came up. 

“ AVhy, saheb,” said he, “ what did I care for i 
1 low could I want tho.se worthless bangles ? And I 
was so fond of Baloo Meeya, too ! Not a month has 
passed foy years that 1 haven’t given the boy more 
than the worth of the bangles. 1 used to see them 
every day, and never thought of them. 1 was mail! 
It is my fate ! Take, me to the Ju<lge Baheb quickly, 
and let me be Itanged.” 
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Hanged, of course, he was, on the very spot at 
which the crime was committed, for there had been 
overmuch of this class of crime of late ; but he could 
not have lived long, for, without purposely abstaining 
from food, he could not eat, becoming at last so 
feeble and emaciated that he liad to be carried to 
the scaffold. After his sentence was pronounced he 
asked if Haloo Mccya’s father could lie induced to 
visit him. I am glad to say the fatlu'r went. The 
scene was, I was told, a most affecting one, tlic father 
always insisted afterward.s that “ Sulinian llalia did 
not mean to do it lu' was jn;ul ; it was all 
‘nnsseel)’ (fate.).” And, indeed, i myself believ(‘ 
the raa,n wa.s mad, just us those la<lies ao' mad who, 
without rhyme or reason, secrete things in shops. 
1 doubt, howev('r, if a more horrible c,a,se, ot klepto¬ 
mania has ever occ.uired. 



hULlMAN S rA'l’E. 
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rilAFTER X. 

MORDEH EROM .IKALOrsT.—MPRDEH FROM TMFIDEEITV. 

Tt is sc-art'cly necessary to dwell at any length on 
those classes of crime which ai'C neither more 
numerous in India tluin they arc in England, nor 
])e(‘,uliarly (-haractcristic of Indians. 

A month’s issue of such delectahlc evening papers 
as the S/ar or Eoenin<i Ncicft probahly record as 
jiiany horrible murders by jeahms husbands, wives, 
and lovers as arc to be heard in all India in six 
na »nths. 

As a matter of fact, it w'ould probably be found 
that in India, jealousy, whether on itm ])art of the 
husband, or on the part of the lov 'x of his mistress, 
is satisfied by some horrible mutilation, and stops 
short of taking the victim’s life, 'fime was, and 
not so many }ears ago, that the common punish¬ 
ment in India for infidelity was cutting off the nose 
of the frail wife or paramour; in the fewer cases 
now recorded, the bludgeon or the knife seems to be 
more commonly used. There is no greater ferocity 
displayed in Bombay or Calcutta than in the slums 
of Ijondon or Baris, where most ruffians carry a knife 
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or revolver, and use it freely, while those who do not 
possess a weapon find their hobnailed boots quite as 
efficacious. Amongst the better classes in India, 
such cases as wc liave recently read of in Europe are 
of the rarest occurrence, while there is no morbid 
eagerness or disposition to find extenuating cinMim- 
stances by Judge, Juror, or Assessor. 

Those and there are many officials who ought to 
hnow better—who assert tliat. ijifidelity in the con¬ 
jugal relations is commoner in India, that the standaid 
of morality is lower there than in Eui'ojje, gr<).ssly 
libel the people of India, es})ecially tlu^ rural popu¬ 
lation. It is not a pleasant topic to dwell upon ; 
but I am forced of my own knowledge and observa¬ 
tion, and from what I have learnt from rural i-esideuts 
of all classes, to declao'. that immorality is general in 
most agricultural districts iu England, where immoral 
connections are not merely tolerated, but accepted as 
almost a matter of coui’se,. 

The veiy language used habitually by the women 
of the labouring classes in England among themselves 
betokens a depravity which 1 have u(‘,V(;i; found among 
the. “ryots.” The wonum of an Indian family are 
rarely alone during the daytime, at night they 
usually sleep together; th«‘re are not those facilities 
for intrigue that exist in England, and ove.i-crowd- 
ing -promiscuous overcrowding at night, sin-li as is 
common in many English cottages—is unknown. 

It is when the Indian village girl, leaving her 
native village, joins some factory in the larger t,owjis, 
or some body of labourers on a large jmblic work. 
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that she becomes coutamiiiated by the a])undaiice of 
temptation and opportunity. 

The police liave ordinarily no difiienlty in tracing 
the perpetrators of crimes of this class; their work 
is cut out for them. The jealous husband a-arely 
attempts to evade justice, or, if lie tries to esca])e,.is 
easily followed; there is rai'ely premeditation, and 
no preparfitions for escaipe have been made. The 
jealous wife usually resorts to poison, peppei's the 
evening laieal liberally with arsenic, and juarhaps kills 
oft' half the unsuspecting household. The dissipated 
young fellow in a town, naadly infatuated by some 
(to him) fascinating woman of the place, er^cited bj- 
di'ink or “ bhang,” stabs her to tiic death, and is 
caught red-handed. 

The experience of most Indian jwdice otficers must 
be. like my own, that in iiinety per cent, of the 
murdeis from jc^aiousy. womc'n of the towm are the 
v ictims. Still, there are always instances of women 
murdering their husbands, or aiding in their murder 
by ])aramours. 

Th(i worst case I ever knew I will briefly relate ; 
the actual details are too horriltle for puldication. I 
will call it-- 


“ Thk l^ATK OF Qini.r.” 

Bhagi was married to a man much older than 
herself, a misshapen, eA'il-tempered “sootar,” or 
carpenter; very dissolute, and a drunkard, but 
withal a very skilful workman when sober. Sonoo 
strongly reminded me, in appearance, and especially 
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in feature, of the illustrations of Quilp in Dickens’ 
celebrated novel. Like Quilp, lie would purposely 
absent liiinself from his wife ; when with her, he had 
a fiendish delight in torturing and maltreating her 
generally ; thus, he had branded her on various, parts 
of her body, had cut her about here and there with 
his adze, and on one occasion had chopped off one 
of her l)ig toes. There were, happily, no children. 

Sonoo was constantly employed on public works, 
in and out of Bomliay, as a “ maistree,” or foreman 
carpenter, and a fine young fellow called Dhondoo, 
a carpenter fi'om the same village, usually worked 
in his gang. Bhagi and Dhondoo liad known 
each other from childhood, an illicit <-<»nnectiou 
existed between them, which 8onoo ha<l just begun 
to suspect, when the gang w’as em])loyed in the 
erectioii of a railway station on the B. B. and C’. 1. 
Hallway. Full of drink, and infuriated by jealousy, 
Sonoo returned to their temporary hut (me evening, 
kiuxLcd Bluigi down wdth a mallet and gagged 
her, then heating one of his snudler tools r(3d-hot, he 
deliberately scored a kind of j)attcrn on her buttock. 
On going to work next morning he s\yore that wdien 
he came l)ack he would cut her nose off! 

Bhagi was not seriously injured on this occasion, 
but she was firmly convinced that Sonoo meant to 
carry out his threat. She managed to comimjnicate 
w’ith Dhondoo in the camrse of the day, and they 
determined on Sonoo’s (Quilp’s) fate for that evening. 

Dhondoo, after sundown, fsecreted himself in the 
hut, armed with a stone-mason’s hammer. Quilp, 

If 
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wlio had probably beeu drinking himself up to the 
necessary pitch, was late, and at once accosted 
Bhagi in his usual ferocious manner. Dhondoo, 
stepping from his hiding-place, felled him to the 
ground with a blow on the back of his head. The 
pair then turned him round, Bhagi, seating her¬ 
self on his mouth and holding his ])ands, looked 
on, wliih; Dhondoo tore the wretch’s clothes from his 
body and kneaded him on the chest and libs with 
his knees, winding up by otherwise mutilating him 
with the stone hamuier in a manner too liorrible to 
describe. 

(vtuilp had probably lieen killed by the first blow, 
'liie lovers, waiting till all hgns of life were extinct, 
by which time the camp was buried in sle(‘p, carried 
the body to one of the numerous small “ liinnam (or 
lime) kilns burning near, and thrust it in, liead fore¬ 
most, When disco^•el•ed next morning, the head and 
shoulders were nearly (onsumed. but there was no 
ditlii-ulty in identifying Quilp’s crooked legs. 

I wondci- if a French jury would i.ave found 
“ extemiatiiig circumstances”? Dhondoo, 1 know, 
was hanged, exulting in what he had done, but 
Bhagi got otf with a long term of iinjudsmiment. 

It will be a relief to my readers, as to me, to leave 
the subject of murder for a time, in order to deal 
with forgei’y and perjury, the particular offences 
which are, if we are to believe some Indian Judges, 
especially rampant in India. 

N.B.—This story is altogether too liorrihle to illustrate. 



CHAPTER XL 


i'ORdERY ANT) l‘KlMriiY. 

J.\ considering these c,rimes it is dihicnlt to scpaviitc 
forgery from its helpmeet perjury. Forgery ulways 
depends upon perjiny to support and cany it to a 
su'-e.es.sful issue. 

Ferhaps it will ho convenient to deal first with 
perjnrv in its isolated form, as it presents i[.s('lf to 
every i>uhlie oHicer in India, fj'oni the police super¬ 
intendent upwards, at eveay step of almost every 
investigation. False evidence for or against a j'ro- 
secution—false evidence in support of or against a 
<-Iaim foi' money or ])roperty—false evidence, material 
or immaterial, to any point at issue, is to be met 
with and guaiakal against in every case; hut the 
worst of all false evidence is that which results 
from what is eommoidy known as the “tutoring” 
of witnesses by the police. 

1. am afraid I must declare my belief that “ tutoi-- 
ing ” is commonly resorted to in India, (hx^d cases 
are often bioken down by being bolstered uj), in 
what the police imagine arc weak points, by false 
usually, unnecessary eviilence. Bad cases are 
often supported by false evidence .so clevei-ly c-on- 

II 2 
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(uictod that the iuiiocent are not infrequently found 
guilty. Tlie motive may be excess of zeal, or, it may 
be, anxiety to support the known views, or even the 
supposed desire, of an official superior. Hundreds of 
such instances will occur to the mind of every Police 
Superintendent, Magistrate, or Judge This, the be¬ 
setting sin of the Indian Police, it must be admitted, 
is almost indcnown in England. It was increasing 
when I left India, it is unlikely that it will 
diminish till the whole Polic-e system shall have l)een 
reformed. 

Putting aside, however, i)erjury of this dangerous 
character as peculiar to India, is there any sound 
basis for the generally expressed official belief that 
other perjury is more common in India than in 
England ? 

1 am one of those who, witli all my Indian expe- 
rienee behind me, have had special opportunities in 
later years of studying polh-e cases of every kind in 
Engiantl, of hearing what barjisters and solicitors 
say of the civil cases in which they .oe concerned. 
The daily journals teem, too, with cases in which false 
swearing on one side or the other, or both, is pal¬ 
pable, while judges inveigh, in vain, from the bench 
against the prcivalence of perjury. Has there ever 
Iteen a worse case in India than what is known as 
the “ Hurlbert case,” to say nothing of several more, 
recent instances of perjury in connection with will 
suits ? Has there ever been more wholesale perjury 
than in the Tichborue, commonly known as the 
“ Claimant’s case ” ? or the Piggott part of the Timeii' 
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<''itnmission, which l•.omhined forgery with false 
swearing ? 

I Imve been thrown in intimate contact wnth tlie 
English agricultural classes, and find them (juite as 
much, if ned m(jrc, addicted to lying as niy old friend 
Bhow Patel or Baj^poo Kunbi in India. 

Tlie fact is, that “ sei-vice men ” go out to India 
young, w'ithout any experience of theii' own country¬ 
men ; at first, from the very nature of their duties, 
seeing only the seamy side of native character, 
they become impressed wdth the belief that tlujse 
around them haAc no regard foj- \eracity—a belief 
so strong that a subse<p.ient better knowledge can 
hardly eradicate it. 

Professional men and those coninjcted with mer¬ 
cantile pursuits, on the other hand, sijnilarly ignorant 
of their own land, and also going out in their youth, 
live in laige cities or stations, know nothing, or next 
to mdliing, of the languages, and have little com¬ 
munication Avith non-English-sja'aking natives, and 
that little through the inteiprctation of tlieir 
clerks. 

Few, very fcAV of us get to kjiow anything of 
the masses of natiA'cs, their habits, their modes of 
thought, their inner lives. Betwixt ns and thc.m 
“there is a great gulf fixed,” iind we are apt in our 
self-conceit and ignorance to judge rashly, ususll}' fail¬ 
ing to perceive that the poor peo 2 )le around us baA'c 
very many good ipialities that should command our 
respect. 8omehoAV or other it has become a settled 
belief that natives are habitually liars, and in the 
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courts of law iuclulge the propensity with the utmost 
freedom. We do not know how often the native 
does not rightly understand his questioner; how 
very easily he i.s confused, or made to say (or mis- 
ijitcrpreted to say) Avliat he does not really mean. 

Tlie impeiturbahlc Briton, tliough of tlic strictest 
veracity, can lie and often is shown up to public scorn 
when in the witness-bo.\, can be made to contradict 
himself and apjicar bent upon prevarication; he is 
being c.xnmined by his own countryman, in his own 
language. The native witness is often in the hands 
of a cross-examiner who imperfectly understands him, 
ami has to take his evidence at second-hand. AVhy 
should we always jump to the conclusion that the 
native witness is bent on perjuring himself? Wli}' 
not make as much allowance for the native as for the 
Englishman ? 

\Vc come to be more charitable when we get older, 
and have left the East for good. AVe find, when it 
is loo laic, from what we see <if our own countrjmen 
and wonnm, that we must often have judged very 
harshly and uncharitably in India. It is not a 
pleasant rt^trospect. 

But if it is unfair exaggeration to assert that 
wholesale jierjury is peculiarly rife in India, it is 
unfortujiately too true that it is the land of forgers. 
Not thqt the crime prevails among, or is practised 
by, the people generally ; it is the rvork of the 
higher castes, of the educated chesses neces.sarily, 
it exactly suits the genius of the wily Brahmin. 

The constant change in the jtersounel that sur- 
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rounded the I’eisliwa’s Court, the constant rise and 
fall aiuorig the subordinate chiefs, the constant 
shifting- of power and inhuenco, the “ sanads ” and 
counter “ sanads ” (deeds or grants) produced a chaos 
whicli it has taken many years of British rule to 
reduce to oi-der. Never perhaps has ].h'ahinini(!al 
intrigue liad a wider and a riither field to i-e.vel in 
than tJiat aildrded by the Britisli (N)vernment, from 
the downfall of Bajirao to the termination of tlie 
inijuiries by the hated Tnam Commission. Bven 
then a vast nund)er of eases of titles oi- of claims to 
grants of land or money remainiMl unsetthid, while 
others wen^ allowed to be rcmpened on grounds more 
or less well foumled. It would lx; liighly interesting 
to know how many paljiably forged doeunumts, how 
many tainl(!(l deeds, wei-e, prodmed bef(»re the various 
tribunals lietweeu 1 H20 and I HtiO. 

Then or about that time came a flood of legislation 
connected with suits for money and various changes 
in the stamp laws, which have yielded an alauidant 
har\'est to a class of men ever on the watch for their 
Opportunity. One of the ablest Judges once assured 
me that evej-y change in the law with reference to 
limitation of suits, to stam])s, or even to registration, 
pnahuics a " flush of forgery ” throughout the Bre- 
sidency. How far that may be true, whether it be 
an exaggeration, 1 leave judicial c.xperts t^ deter¬ 
mine. 

The ]»olic.e are not usually called upon to act in 
cases of perjury or forg(*ry, except when the,s(^ crimes 
crop up in the course of the investigation of a con- 
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spiracy for some other nefarious purpose. The per- 
juier is, or can be, committed for trial by the Court 
liefoi'C which tlie offence is discovered. The forgery 
is commonly brought to light in a court of justice or 
befoi'c some tribunal, which impounds the susj^ccted 
do(.;ument, and refers tiic case to the magistrate. 

I remember, however, one notable case in which 
tlie police under me were employed wdth consider¬ 
able success in uneartliing an organised gang of 
forging swindlers. If my memory serves me right, 
it w'as somewhere about 1800 or 1801 when an 
Act was passed, the effect of which was to i)revent 
the filing of suits for the recovery of money on 
unstamped bonds after a (certain date. The same 
sort of thing must have oc(tuiTed all ov(>r tlie country, 
but, to the best of my belief, no formal impiiry was 
instituted elsewhere. 

The .ludge of the district in which 1 was then 
serving—wdio was conspicuous for his remarkable 
knowledge of the verna'-ular and his intimate ac- 
<iuaiutance with native life and character—was struck, 
fir-st of all, by the enormous number if suits filed on 
unstainjied bojids for jietty sums in a particular sub- 
<livision of his jurisdiction. He next nothx-d, as 
they came up before him in shoals on appeal, that 
for some time it was invariably the defendant who 
aiipealed against the decree of the Lower Court, and 
that all he could allege in the face of an apparently 
clear case against him ivas, that the bond was a 
forgery and that he was not indebted. 

Very soon, how'ever, he observed that the appellant 
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was usually the original plaintifl’, who, having been 
non-suited because of the defendant proving repay¬ 
ment or producing and proving a receipt, alleged that 
the receipt was a forgery. 

<i>uiet]y analysing the cases for a few months he 
found that in all such cases the plaintifl' was one of 
some eighteen money-lenders; that the same vakils 
were always employed in the (’ourt below; that 
latterly the defendants were, always represented by 
two well-known rival vakils in the same (burt! 

llic .1 udge thereupon repnjscnted the facts and his 
suspicions c,onfidentially to the magistrate, and in 
due course I was instructed to take the matter uj). 
It was no easv matter to decide how to act, for 
1 had no clue but the .ludge’s suspicions. After 
some weeks, however, 1 learnt enough through the 
hangers-on to the pailicular sub-judge’s court (Moon- 
sifl' he was called in those days) to eouvin(ie me that 
one of the eighteen phi in tills was at the head of the 
c.onspiracy, so 1 took my chance, of finding some¬ 
thing useful in seardiing his house. It was not a 
irregular proceeding, liut we had sometimes to 
be irregular in tliose davs. 

The result was beyond my exjiectalions. The 
police found a “roomal,” or bundle, not even hidden 
away, in which there was a kind of rough diary and 
a list of persons who had been, or wcbc to be, 
victimised, with a few details as to their means and 
ability to pay, and their deceased fatliers’ names and 
dates of death, if the son was to be sued on his 
father’s bond. There were plenty of letters from the 
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partners in the fraud, and a few from the vakils 
tliey employed, sufficiently incriminating them. In¬ 
deed, there was no attempt at concealment. Some 
of the letters discussed what should be done now 
that the two other vakils had hit upon the dodge of 
putting in forged receipts, or of ])ro^dng payment by 
“ good " witnesses. Last!}', tlio’e was a good supply 
of s]).-ire pa]»er 1 (earing the signs of age. 

'riie matte]' then ])asaed out of my hands, find the 
Judge came down on circuit and held a departmental 
iu((uiry. I left the district about that time, but 
afterwards heard thfit the four \'fikils hfid thei]' 

“ sanads ” (or licences to ])ractise) cam-elled, and thfit 
the IMoonsiff. an incfipable old fool, Wfis (compulsorily 
retired. No doubt some of the “eighleen” were 
jn'osecuted, but with what result 1 do not know. 

It (aime out that these eighteen A’ilhiins, residing 
in diilerimt villages in the jurisdiction, u.‘<ed 1o meet 
periodicftlly—“in committee,’' fis it were—with a list 
of the persons whom they ihoughi “good” for small 
amounts of ten, twenty, or lift}' rupee.s. Ollier 
neces.sfii'y particuhirs having been collected, the 
(committee then decided Avho should be next sued, 
and for wluit. amount; who of the eighteen should lie 
the nomhial plaintiff; who should write the bond, and 
who should witness it. Suitable paper was selected, 
find the bond Wfis then drawn up. Tlic signature of 
the victim was a .simple nifitter enough, for he was 
invfirifildy illiterate, and a ploughshare or some such 
symbol served fis his nifirk. In (’oui't the wretched 
victim Avas confronted by the evidence of the 
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nominal lender, of the man who wrote the bonds, and 
of the two witnesses to the payment and to his signa¬ 
ture, He liad no defence. The bond was often 
dated several years back, and it was useless for him 
to t,*ontend that it was a forgery. 

The other vakils in the court, of course, .soon 
scented the fraud, and two of them hit uj)on tlie 
expedient of pro\ing payment in some (-ases by a 
i-eceipt, written by .some enemy (d the “ eigljtcen,” in 
wliicli the nominal plaintiffs"^ signatm-e was Itoldly 
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forg(sl, and by the evidence, of two fakse witnesses to 
the repayment: but in tlie majority of cases it wa.s 
found suftii'ie]it to j)rotluce. wituessc's only. And so 
the g.anie of “ tit-for-taf ” went merrily on, to the 
great contentment of the vakils, till the occupation of 
the wily eiglib.-en was neai-ly gone, and the astute 
■ludge 1»lew up the coaspii-acy. 

On anothei’ oc.crasiou my police, in searching the 
house of a young Brahmin for stolen jewellciy, came 
across what mu.st have been the stock-in-trade of 
his deceased father, a veiy notorious old ra,sc,al in. 
his tinie, viz. three c,opper dies (fabricated, of course) 
of the scats of certain neighbouring chiefs, several 
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})lank slxeets of venerable-looking native paper, and 
a small ])Ook, in which the amiable old gentleman 
had evidently been practising various handwritings 
and signatures. 

Not very long before I left the country, a complete 
set of false merchants’ account-books extending over- 
five yeai-s fell into my hands, but, that is another 
story, which will be found in its proper place 
later on. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

J)A(!OT'rY. 

When I first Lecaine coinu'cted witli the police, 
(lacoity still existed nearly as it is de])ietetl in ‘ Pan- 
doorang Hurree ’ * and the stiriAig tales hy jSleadcnvs 
Tayloi-. Sprinkled liberally about the country were 
well-known dacoit leaders, (M)untiug adherents in 
eveiy village, or at least informants, among all but 
the highest castes. At every “ Dusserah” festival in 
the month of Cctober, in imitation of the practice of 
all great Marathn. leaders, each laxnd assembled seci-etly 
by night, at the summons of its acknowledged chief, 
in some deserted fort or temple, to settle a general 
programme of proceedings for tin; coming season’s 
campaign ; the names of tlu^ selected victims; the 
kind of booty exixectcd ; the probability of resistance, 
or of interference by the authorities (then held in no 
small contempt); modes of communiciition ; of dis¬ 
posing of the booty ; in short, every detail of the 
operations to be undertaken was solemnly discussed 
and decided. 

New members were then admitted, and sworn to 
* Tie-edited l)y Sir Bartle Frero. 
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fidelity on the “ kuttar,” or dagger, or some other 
weapon or emblem ; after the sacrifice of a fowl 
or a goat, usually to “ Bhowanee,” but frequently to 
some other patron deity, the band s^arated before 
cock-crow, and then began the season’s daeoities, 
and a lively time for the police everywhere till the 
approach of the monsoon (annual rains), when the 
baud reassembled, dividing the spoil, to repair each 
man to “ winter quarters ” in his own village. 

The monsoon months wcio mostly given up to 
revelry ami debancheiT, Imt were also utilised for 
gathering information for the next “ Itnsserah ” 
meeting. 

Tlie lower classes, tlie out-castes, did not diiidc 
habitually then as they do now, so the “ Dnssetali ” 
meeting was a very solemn business, at wJiich the 
strictest sobriety prevaihal. Connected with every 
baud were at least two “Gosais,” “Bawas," Paijuirs,” 
or other religious mendicants, who a<-ted partly as 
their jackals, partly as their messengers, partly as 
their informauks to give warning of the juovc'ments 
of the authorities, or of treach(ry witliui the ranks 
of the band itself. I'ln; author of ‘ Pandoorane 
Hurrc'.e ’ has admiralily depicted these incarnate 
fiends in tlie ulhjiiitous and powerful *“ Go.sai,” who 
is one of the chief chaiacters in the l>ook. 

There^was usually a “ sonar,” or goldsnuth, among 
the gang, by whom ornaments were soon melted 
down, and he was, generally .speaking, quite honest 
towards his comrades; silken and othei- cloths rvere 
.safely deposited with some friendly shopkeepei-, but 
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in the end usually found their way fragmentarily to 
the many mistresses of the band. 

“ Receivers,” in the ordinary police acceptation of 
the word, there were none, and “honour among 
thieves ” was almost religiously observed. Many 
“ patels,” or headmen, were, of course, friendly, arrd the. 
gang had many harbours of refuge, numei-ous .strong¬ 
holds to retreat to in rough country ; Avhile individual 
roblrors, if closely pursued, could always count (.ui 
finding .some friendly succour at liand, or on being, 
if not concealed, at least jrassed on to fiicnnlly hands, 
wliile pursuers wane delayeil or jmt on a fal.se 
scent. WouK'n idolised theun for tlieir lavishne.ss, 
syni])atliiscd witli tJieni, glorirsl in their adAcnlures, 
and acted us their >coiiis ever\ \vh(!i‘c : all the odds 
were in favrair of the fugitive and against the 
police. 

Nevertheless, as the country settled down, the 
pcj'.sisteiit .and devoted zeal of the pi(;ked otfi(a-rs in 
the ))olice {fltcj/ v-cn^ picked in t/iosc daps), theii“ un¬ 
tiring .and ceaseless puj'suit of dacoit le.ader.s, and. 
.above all, the generally strict enfor'cernent of re¬ 
sponsibility of villages under a well-kuow’u section of 
the Elphinstone (lode, were gi'ad.ually driving dacoit 
bands over British boundaries into Nati\e States, 
when the wave, of the great iMutiny sw(>pt down upon 
ns, arnl imnlediately an epidemic ol‘ dacoity raged 
throughout the Western Presidency. Tire Pdnad 
ra.siug in Khandei,sh and Ahmedriugger, the di.s- 
(juictude among the Kolis along the (ihauts, arnl the 
open rebellion of the ^^'aghiris in the noiih ]iut the 
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country in a ferment, every freebooter in Native 
States, especially along the long line of the “ Moglai ” 
(Nizam’s Dominions), took courage, and resumed 
operations over the border with renewed ardour. 

I remember in my own small (;harge there were no 
fewer than twenty-two dacoities in a single month. 
How order was at length restf>red, and at what cost 
of valuable lives to (government, must still be fresh 
ill the minds of mnny yet serving in the Bombay 
Fresidency. 

One remarkable feature in the dai'oities of those 
three or four troublous years was, however, that the 
ancient organisation of dacoity as above described 
was to a great extent destroyed, and, as I believe, 
survives now only in Central India and the woist 
governed Native States. 

Hv(uy now and again, it is true, some Honia, or 
Tantia, or Hussan Khan bursts like a comet on the 
emintry, gathering to him a few reii-ch'ss wi'otches. 
He snccc'eds in disturbing the country, and for a 
while leads the police an awful dance but thei’c is 
no strong tie between him and his followers, no such 
freemasonry and brotherhood, no such mutual confi¬ 
dence, as subsisted among the organised professionals 
of days gone by. 

There is ik> honour among thefte thieves ; they 
commonly betray each other, what booty they 
secure is no longer safe in the hands of any mem¬ 
ber of the band, to be honestly divided at some 
subsequent time, but is hastily shared, and dis¬ 
posed of at a fraction of its value to petty dealers 
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anti sliopkeepera, and even to wily Brahmins in the 
neighbourliood. Nay, more, it is a matter of common 
notoriety that these last-named immaculate gentle¬ 
men have of late years (to use a slang phrase) “ put 
up ” many of the dacoities and burglaries that have 
been committed by half-starved Kolis, Bheels, and 
the like, first of all working on their fears, exciting 
their c.upidity, suggesting the victims, supplying 
information regarding them, and' then, the rtibbery 
completed, appropriating the j)roceeds ; afteinvards, 
v/ithout the smallest compunction, if it suited their 
|:)urpose, or to secure their own salety, indirectly 
betraying them into the hands of the jadica^. 

Does anyone now doubt that the grea, 
at Panwcll at a. wedding feast was “put up” by 
Brahmins? oi- that all the poor devils of Kolis and 
others who were shot, or hanged, or transported, 
during the so-called “ Wasoodeo Bulwant Bhadki 
Bebcllion ” some ten years ago Averc simple tools in 
the hands of Brahminical “Fagins”? These men 
were Avell known to, l.)ut could not be, reached by, the 
polic(,',. Dnl(!ss they are shamefully liltelled, they 
f;ontinue to play the same game wherever oi)portunity 
offers up to the present day. 

The halo of romance, such as it was, has been 
lifted from dacoity—one crime may be more daring, 
more brutal, more successful than another,, and 
that is all; otherwise, the history of one dacoity 
of the present day is ver}^ much the history of all 
dacoities that occm’, and a very dreary, cr)mmonphie(; 
history it is. I do not caU to mind one case that 

I 
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nierite special notice for many years past, or that was 
not fully reported at the time in all the newspapers, 
but I remember a tenable instance of dacoit revenge, 
which will not be out of place in this chapter. 

Before relating it I should like to add a few words 
in general commendation of the method adopted of 
late years by the Government in dealing with any 
recrudeacenee of dacoity on the appearance of men 
like Honia, Tantia, and many others whom it is 
unnecessary to mention. Xothing connected with 
police administration has more impressed the native 
niind, nothing has tended so much to repress this 
kind of crime, than the relentless, dogged manner 
wiin wmch known leaders have Ijeen hunted down 
tlirough weeks and months and years. 

But there is often too much dcliltcration, ajid a 
reluctance to sanction the only plan that will succeed ; 
there is also a niggardliness in the matter of rewards. 
A very few weeks suflice to show wliethcr tlie or¬ 
dinary police stall’ of a district is ecjual to the often 
incessant and harassing lalamr of hunting down a 
gang of freebooters, and, above all, of securing the 
leader. I'his point being (dear, no time should be 
lost in deputing to the dist.’ct a special officer 
selected from among the numerous young officers 
who have shown aptitude for such service. He goes 
down po assist, not to supersede, the District Super¬ 
intendent ; he goes literally to hunt down the gang, 
or the man, by untiring pursuit, having at his dis¬ 
posal sufficient picked men, relying upon the hearty 
co-operation of the local police. 
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No District Superintendent I have ever heard of 
vho was woi-tli his salt lias felt himself aggrieved in 
such a case—many of their own accord have asked 
for such assistance. The ordinary duties of an active 
Superintendent are niucli heavier than the ptd)lie is 
aware oi", therefore he absolutely needs extra assistance 
to cope with outbursts of crime of this cliaracter. 

Then as to rewards ; (loverument are given, or 
used to be given, to haggling over the amount to be 
offered. District Supcrintimdents refrain from asking 
for enough, the Magistrate jierhaps cuts that down, 
and (lovcrument “economise” still further, forgetful 
that an outlaw in the. flush of his success is able to, 
and oft(‘n does, outbid them in llie (juarters from 
wliicli information may ))e obtained. Ivcwards are 
not very fi-uitful of r<‘sidts at any time, but to offer 
an inade(juate reward is worse than useless, because 
it only brings ridicadc on (foveriuncnt. 

Tli(' energy, activity, and zeal of district police 
oiliccrs ha\ c done much to stamp out dacoitv' in the 
\\’cst(‘ru rrcsidenc.y. A little more 2*rum])tifudc and 
generosity on the ^lart of f ioverument itself will work 
womlcrs, though the ' vinie will always croj) up now 
and again when circumstances favour it, and r(.■(;klcss 
men exist to take advantage of tliem. 


A D.a coir’s Ukvexok. 

lliere must still be a few' otficers in ’Western 
India who remember the outbreak of the llliecls in 
October 1858, and how' Bhagoji Naique (whose 

J 2 
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career I hope soon to recount) opened the ball b’ 
shooting Captain Fleniy, the Superintendent of th 
Ahmednugger Police, in an affray near Sinnnr ; liow 
with comparatively few exceptions, tlie maiorit-^ 
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of the Bhecis abandoned their villages and took to 
dacoity umler Bhagoji and sundry of Ids lieutenants. 

At fins time there was living in a village, on an 
important cross road in that neighbourhood, an old 
Bheel named Yesoo, a personal fiiend of Bhagoji. 
Ilis A'illagc was a favourite camping-place for Euro¬ 
pean officers on tour, by reason (jf a fine “ tope ” 
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(grove) of mango trees, and the existence of good 
and hare shooting in the vicinity. Yesoo 
saw much of them, both in the field and in his 
<;apacity of liead watchman ; he was a good old fellow 
all round, withal very amusing, and he had an 
evi<lent predilection for Sahebs generally. 

Yesoo, hearing that Bbagoji had determined to “ go 
out,” as it Avas termed—that is to say, to encamp in 
the jungles Avith all the folloAvei's he could collect— 
Avent to see him, and tried to dissuade liini from so 
fatal a step. .After TTenry's death A'e.soo I'cfuscd to 
join the rebels, ami in \dew of his age and a slight 
lameness, he was excused l.)y them and left in peace, 
they never suspecting for a moment that lie had com¬ 
pletely throAA’ii in his lot with the Sahebs, and was 
already secretly supplying the IMagisti'atc with very 
valuable information as to the origin and progress of 
the outbreak. 

His story was, that about six mouths liefore, an 
Aiinissary of Nana Saheb, or of his notorious 
lieutenant, Tantia Topee, made his appearance in the 
neighbourhood—there weris plenty of sindi emissaries 
about then, as Ave subsequently learned—that a 
meeting took place at or near the town of Sun- 
gumnair, between this emissary, a wealthy Purdi-si 
residing in the town, Bbagoji, the chief Bheel 
Naique, and Jimma Naique, the head of the Koli 
tribe along the Syhadri range of mountains; that 
it was arranged that immediately after the rains 
Bhagoji was to lead off with the Bheels ; Jimma was 
to follow suit wuth the Kolis ; and when the country 
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was tliorouglily disturbed and ripe for it, Tantia 
Topee was to force his way southward through 
Khandeish with a well-equipped army and overrun 
the Deccan. The Purdesi gentleman was to act as 
local agent and keep Tantia informed of the progress 
of events. 

This story was otherwise corroborated (if I re¬ 
member rightly) lyv intei'ceptcd correspondence. 
Bhagoji, true to his word, accordingly “led off” 
with his Bheels, and -iimma, no doubt, -would have 
fulfilled his promise with the Kolis, but (lovciiiment 
stepped in and raised a Koli (!or 2 )s on good pay all 
round—Jimma being made native commandant on 
large allowances--their duty being t<t pursue and 
(capture Bhagoji ! 

It was far too good a thing for the Kolis to throw 
over. Of course, Jimma and Bhagoji had a perfect 
understanding, it was remarkable ln»w unfortunate 
the Kolis were in always l)eing yw.v/ too late to 
catch the Bheels. IMaaiy a wild goose "hase was j-our 
humble servant led in vain pursuit of the nimble 
Bhagoji. 

Tantia Topee, as all the world knows, did make 
his attempt to break into Khandeish, and was within 
an ace of succeeding. d'he Jhirdesi, 1 fancy, soon 
discovered that the climate of Sungumnair would not 
long agree with him, for he disappeared on the first 
oj)pOrtunity. 

But to return to my story. One of Bhagoji’s most 
trusty adherents in the early part of the so-called 
rebellion was one Ilanmant, a young Bhecl of some 
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iofluence in and around the neighbourhood of Yesoo’s 
village. No reliable evidence of his having been in 
any of the sub.se({uent fights with our troops, or of 
his having taken part in any particular dacoity, was 
on record, l)ut he certainly led strong bodies of 
Bheels for Bhagoji, and in short he was very much 
wanted by the police. Subsecpiently, when Bhagoji’s 
star was on the wane, and tlie amnesty was pro¬ 
claimed, Hanmant retui'iied and settled ipiietly down 
in his own village. 

Yesoo, by this tim(\ was well known to have been 
a (Toverument infoj'mer, and indeed gloried in it. 
This, seemingly, did not affect Tlanniant much; he 
attempted to renew the most friendly illations with 
Yesoo, would go over to see and chat jileasaiitly with 
the old fellow, trie<l to pei'suade him to bring his 
family over to Ids (llanmant’s) own village, with a 
view to a little shooting. But Yesoo was a wary old 
fellow, and kept the young man, as mucdi as he could, 
at arm’s length. Finding all attempts to conciliate 
old Y(!soo, or to get him away from his village (where 
he was comparative!)' safe with his two sons and 
other Bheels in the Bheelwaixa, or Bheel (quarter) to 
be unavailing, Hanmant (umceived and carried out 
the following diabolical plot. 

Taking some fifteen or twenty of his own people, 
and a few more Bheels who had sworn to be ravenged 
on Yesoo, he repaired one night to Ycsoo’s village, 
silently surrounded the Bheel quarter, and then sent 
one of his men to fire the village stackyard at the 
other side of the village. .Tust as he anticipated. 
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the alarm was no sooner given than every male 
Bheel in the “ Warra,”* including Yesoo and his two 
sons, went off at best speed to the fire, the women 
and children collecting outside their huts to view the 
blaze. In an instant the revengeful gang sur¬ 
rounded the “ Warra,” and with his own hand 
Hanmant cut down and horribly mutilated Yesoo’s 
two wives and daughters, the other women were 
gagged and bound, and then Hanmant and a select 
few, armed wdth matchlocks, lay in ambush by the 
path Yesoo and his sons must return by. 

Yesoo he shot with the muzzle nearly touching hi.s 
body, and the sons and one Bheel who showed fight 
were disposed of by his comrades ; the other Bheels 
dispersed while Hanmant aiid his gang ijuietly re¬ 
turned home. 

tSuspicion, of course, fell immediately uptm Han- 
maut. One of his confederates peached. Hanmant 
escaped into the jungle, but was caught ha]f-fami,shed 
about a week afterwards. Ultimateh' he and two 
accomplices were execaited at the .scene of the murdei", 
Hanmant e.xulting up to the last j.ioment in the 
<limdful deed, which he had been brooding over for 
nearly five yeais. Wliat a “ study of revenge ! ” 

Blieels always live outsiilc the villafje proper. 
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(UIAPTER XI]I. 

WKKCKINO. 

WjiKN piraf-y was iiiially put down on the IMiiliihar 
(V.)ast—wJiicIi by t])o way was not so voiy long ago 
— the A'arious (axstes of seafaring men, tin* fishermen, 
the Kolis, the Ihiandaris, and others, naturally took 
to wrecking in various ways. If native tradition is 
to be relied upon, the favourite- ]dan of operations 
was somewhat as follows up to <juite as late as 1850, 
When the coast opened after the inonsofui a (;on- 
federatc crew, to the nnndter of fifteen or twenty, 
would collect together and repair to Surat or Bombay, 
or some other considerable port, where the larger 
native craft were laid up for the monsoon, for the 
purpose of engaging with a native shipowner to work 
a vessel for the season iij) or d(»vvn the coast, as the 
ease might be. A handsome sum was demanded, and 
usually paid d<.)wn in cash, by way of advance to the 
erew'. They elected their own “ Tindal ” or “ Serang ” 
{captain) from among themselves. 

Messing and living together on board, they took 

* The good ship Itamier was jiiratcd and towed into Viziii- 
droog in September J 81 i. T/Ve (irant Duff's ‘Histoiy of the 
Mabrattas.’ 
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no one into their confidence; they wanted no con¬ 
federate on shore, they could consult with perfect 
safety at sea; then they waited with the utmost 
patience till the time came when, with a valuable 
cargo on board, they were sufficiently near the spot 
previously selected (which was always near the 
homes of some of them), and taking advantage of 
any squally weather that would be excuse enough, 
they would deliberately run the craft ashore at night, 
previously providing for their own safety in the 
“puggar,” or jolly-boat, in which they would laud 
just about the time the vessel struck, and pretcixl 
that they had been wrecked in her. 

I’here -wei'c no inconvenient telegraplis and no 
postal service, to s])eak of, in tlnme l>iping times ; 
nor were there prying Police or Magisterial authori¬ 
ties anywhere, exc(‘pt at hirg(! ports. 

The little jjame was thorouehlv tinderstood and 
enj(»ycil by the villagers in the vicinity of the wreck, 
who crowded down “ to help ” in “ savi ,g ” the (iargo. 
It was an understood thing that ail shared who 
worked, after the crew were satistie<t. There were 
always wily “Goozar,” or Brahmin or Khojah traders 
attracted to the spot, who would buy anything at a 
price, from a bag of “ copra” (cocoanut kernels) to a 
bale of silk; and the whole cargo, whatever it was, 
was dispersed among the villages and along the 
neighbouring creeks weeks before the serang (captain) 
!ind two or three of the crew found their way to the 
owners at Bombay, Surat, or elsewhere, and reported 
that the good ship Durria Doiclat had sprung a leak 
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and foundered at sea, or had Iwjen driven ashore in a 
gale, or met with some other disaster, resulting in 
a total loss. 

Wonderfully graphic would be the serang’s dc- 
sc.rijition of the catastrophe, how he and all hands 
did their utmost to save the “ dear old ship,” what 
perils they encountered, what sufferings they under¬ 
went—in fact, how they were the most faithful and 
courageous of servants, to wliom a large instalment 
of compensator}' “1)akshish” was obviously due, with 
tlni promise of anothc]' ship next season ! 

The busy, ])rosj)erous, good-natured “ shettia,” or 
merchant, listemnl with staring gaw and open mouth, 
almost always swallowing the whole story, com¬ 
miserated the wretched sailors, and bountifully 
remuTierated them. lie had, perhaps, fifty large 
native craft, or more, plying up and down the coast. 
Jlis “ nasib ” (luck) had been bad on this o(!ca.sion, 
no doubt, but he must ex 2 )ect to lose a vessel now 
and again. His othei- ventures, howmver, had been 
fairly succe.ssful, ainl his juofit and loss account, after 
all, would not look so bad at next Diwali! 

If ha 2 )ly he haihoured any susjucion of had l^Iay, 
what co?.dd he do? dlie lJurria DoicJat had been 
lost perhap,s two or threi* inontlrs before, and on a 
part of the coast to which he was an utter stranger. 
It was a long an<l tedious and, probably, i)i tho.se 

* The festival of Diwali oecurs on iCth October, when all 
traders close the year’s aiicouiits, })ray to them, and illuminate! 
the house-front regardless of expense. Ilence the name : “ dipa,” 
a lamp, and “ awali,” a vow. 
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days, a dangerous land journey. He would have to 
lay out no end of money to induce the authorities 
to exert themselves in inquiry. He could not afford 
to leave his thriving business on what in all pro- 
baliility would turn out to be a wild-goose chase; so 
he shrugged his jolly fat shoulders, perhaps made a 
mentid note not to employ that serang again, if he 
(•ould help it, hold his tongue, and wrote the Durrhi 
Doidat off as lost at sea. 

The serang and his merry men, on the other hand, 
took v(‘ry good care from the outset not to lay them- 
seh?es oj)en to suspicion. In all probability they 
worked splendidly in getting the “ Hhibad ” (large 
native vessel) ready for sea ; they made perliaps 
tliree siu'ccssful voyages in her, usually resei'ving 
their grand couj) for the last trip before the monsoon, 
when the weather is a})t to be unsettled. The little, 
alfair over, they were not siudi fools as to ship 
together again for two or three years, if evei'; and, 
indeed, they usually made so large a 1. -ul that they 
could afford to lie by as simple, fisliermeu for a season 
or so, trading in a small way on theu own aca-ount 
for a time. 

When it is remembered that in those days them 
were no British India or other company’s steamers 
calling regularly for c.arg(j at every port along the 
coast, that for every native craft now’ plying there 
were then a hundred, it can be readily understood 
what a splendid field of operations wais open to 
these da(*oits of the deep till quite the middle of 
tlie (;entury, wlien communications of .all .sorts had 
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improved, tlie country had settled dowm, and law 
and authority were beginning to be enforced. 

Much of my own infonnatiou was picked up from 
old nacudas and serangs (captains and commanders). 
One of them, in particular, was in 18G3 a very pros- 
2 >ei'ous timber merchant, whose father I shrewdly 
susjjcc.t to have been one of the most siua-ossful 
operators along the seaboard. I make no doubt his 
.son 2 )ionsly aided him in his younger <la\’s. The 
father began life as a common khahi.ssec (.seaman), left 
his son live of the large.st native craft ever built, and 
a thriving trade, which ultimately laapiired thirty- 
one huge ve.ssds, carrying teak from the. southern 
])orts. llis cunning old eyes glisteited and his 
mouth aytytcared to water as lu' tohl f)f richly-liiden 
“dhows” and “buttelas” * run ashore under many 
a. headland 1 wot of. 

“ There was no real danger ; there wais no risk in 
il. saheb!” he used to say; “ Jio one cared for the 
Sirkar then, iiiul there ai-e .so many .soft sjaits on 
which to beach a ves.scl when one knows the coast.” 
.\nd, indeed, I could ipiitc^ believe him on the last 
point., for it is not so very many years ago that 1 
wais engaged in an inquiry into the loss of .a large 
Arab ve.s.sel, which tacked (jlf and on along a samly 
reach near “ the wooded .sloi)es of Baroudi,” and was 
then deliberately Ijeached while a few horses pn board 
landed or rather made to .swim ashore. If that shi]) 
was not intentionally lost for the sake of the insur¬ 
ance money I am very much mistaken. At any rate, 

* Native skip of the larger s(jrts. 
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the iusui'iiuce was claimed, and had to he paid after 
some demur hy the native underwriters. 

Since 1850, perhaps;, sea dacoity, as I must call 
it, has developed a milder type. \"cssels cannot he 
intentionally hcachcd and their cargoes got rid of 
without the owners receiving the news in a few days; 
hut native craft are, as I hclieve, often run ashore oi- 
deliberately scuttled after having been insured for four 
or five times their value. After all, the native owners 
are only taking a leaf out of the white man’s Ijook. 
Audacious frauds of this kind have not unfreijuently 
<;ome before the public; in ]!l}igland; Mr. Plimsoll 
})j’o\'ed a few years ago that many shij)s had been 
sent to sea known to be uiiseaworthy, ill-found, and 
tinder-manned, with the intention that they should 
founder or be lost in the first heavy weather. And 
was not a splendid .ship delibertitely scuttled as she 
was Iciiviug Bombay harl)our some twenty years tigo ^ 

Wi; are not .so iimnaeulate that we can presume 
to cfist stones at our Aryan brother in r ■■^jicet of .sins 
like tliijse; nor, again, may we inveigh against the 
hideous prtietiee that formerl)' prevailed at certain 
])oint.s of the seaboanl of luring ^■essels on to the 
rocks by means of lights do.\;terou.sly slifiwn on shore, 
in dark nights. If it be true that many a boat and 
ship has thus been wTeeked on the Malabar (ejast, 
and espi^cially in the vicinity of Angria’s (’olaba, 
it is no less true that the (‘oinish coast had an even 
moi'c evil reputation. In neither country is this 
barbarous crime now heard of. 

So, again, the pillaging of craft accidentally 
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stranded, the robbing of the corpses cast up by the 
ocean, is now the exception and not the rule, as it 
was in years gone by. Wlicn a tempest sweeps 
the coast and drh^es Imndreds of pattimars * ashon;, 
the people turn out to help and save, not to “loot” 
and mui'der, as they habitually did in the good old 
times. 

There is a file on the old records of the Soutli 
Konhan—if it has not shared the fate of many 
valuable documents torn up or burnt to malco room 
for the comparatively worthless olticial (^orrcspoiuleiici’ 
of late years. In that file was the history of the 
general looting for miles along the coast in the 
vicinity of the “ Washisti ” ri\ cr, after perhaps the 
most awful cyclone of the privsinit century. Barrow 
Ellis—whose name is even yet familiar as a household 
word in that region—was then Assistant (hllcctor, 
he passed weeks on the s^iot, tracing out stolen 
cargo, recovering ornaments and valuabK'.s torn fi’om 
hundreds of bodit's cast up by the waves. h’or 
days together the entire population along .the shore, 
from “ twice born ” Jh-ahmins downwards, had been 
(juarrelling over their plundei', h'aving the corjises of 
the drowned, of both sexes, slrii»ped, naked, uuburied, 
unburnt, to be dragged about the beach by packs 
of village dogs and jadcals. A ghastlier tale was 
never told. The far-reaching inyiiiries ii^stituted by 
Barrow Ellis, resulting as they did in the sex'cre 
punishment of some hundred of the offendci-s—manv 
of them persons of high caste and good j)ositiou — 
Smaller oral t. 
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no doubt produced a lasting and salutar}^ effect all 
along the coast. 

A case, however, occurretl wdthin niy own ()fii{rial 
experieh(!e‘ not many years ago, which is worth 
relating, because of the success which attended the 
attempt to enforce village responsibility for crime 
(committed wdthin the village limits. 

That year the monsoon burst unusually early, 
aljout the middle of May. I "was a long distance 
away from the district head<juarters, makiiig my final 
inspection of police posts before the rains set in. It 
did not surprise me to learn that several belated 
pattimars (native craft), working their way on their 
last trip of the s(!ason up to llombay, bad la-en driven 
ashore. 

Among others a large “ biittela,” laden with casks 
of cocoanut oil from Cochin, was repoi'ted to havt' 
run on a sandbank at the entramai of a creek to 
which she w'as making for shelter from the gale. 
The village patel, or foujdar, stated appa?'. ntly full 
particulars. 

“There was no loss of life. The crow, some eighteen or 
twenty OntchtHi sailors, had easily got ashore when the tide 
receded, hut the vessel, it was said, had since rolled over on her 
side, and her cargo of oil barrels had all been washed out of her 
and carried out to sea; if any were recovered they would he 
taken proper care of, and the ‘ iSirkar ’ duly informed, hut the sea 
ran so hi^h,-it was feared there would be no salvage. The 
(lutchce crew would not Wait for any inquiry, hut had started at 
once overland to report the loss to their employers. No one 
understood their language, hut, so far as could he made out, they 
had sufficient money for their expenses in their waist-belts, and 
as they were a rough ‘ zahberdasti ’ lot of men, no attempt had 
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liecn made to detain them, nor •n'crc their names or the names of 
th(! I>oml)aj owners known. The buttcla itself, exeopt in so far 
as it Avas ein bedded in the sand, had broken up, and there was no- 
wreekage worth taking possession of.” 

The report, in .short, road sati.sfHc.tori]y enougli, 
heyoiid that it wa.s luuisually long-winded for a 
village report, it was .suftioiontly plau.sil)le. It had 
been sent to the Native- .Magistrate of the sub- 
district, a rc,spectal)lo old fo.ssil, wlio naturally dill 
not trouble liiniself to niake, any iinjuiry on the .spot, 
and who .sinijdy forwarded it foi- infoi-matiou, ex- 
prcissiug his opinion that thei'c was nothing to b(^ 

I lone, and that the foujdar and villagers of Tnlekcri 
had done their liest under the eircannstanees. 

However, it seemed advisable to a.scertain whal. 
the name, tonnage, and value of the- butte-la’s freight 
were. I accordingly addressed an oHieial letter to tin.' 
(lominis.sioner of Police in Bombay, reijuc.sting him 
to iiLstitutc in<|uiry in the bazaar, and to find out if 
the crew had aixived .safely at their journey’s end, 
and if they had rejxnted tJie loss of their shij). 
Meantime, I then repaii-ed to head(|uarters foi- the 
momsoon, where iny friend (bit, of whom 1 have 
made mention in former j)aper8, had already arrived. 

A week or two had (dapsial when (k)lt one morning 
drew my attention to ati ambiguou.sly-wordcd letter 
from a eorrcspondeiit in the local vernae7drf).i' paper. 

It was headed “ Rumoured Wrecking at 'J’alekeri ; 
how our admirable new police are humbugged,” or 
words ti.) that effect; and it went on to state- that 
the richly-laden buttcla, wrecked in May, had Ixicn 

K 
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gutted by the villagers, who, if all that was said were 
true, had appropriated hiuulreds of bajxels of oil, 
l)f;.sides bales of 82 )ices, after driving off the wretched 
■crew of foreigners. “ Coeoanut oil, needless to say, is 
cheap just now along the Talekcri creek,” was the 
conclusion. 

P\)r some time the detectives we naturally sent 
down at once were comphitely baffled in their 
attempts to obtain any tangible proof of the news¬ 
paper’s allegations. The villagei's of Talekcri and the 
boatmen on the creek .stuck to each other and would 
not peach. The Bombay police had nf)t been able to 
find any of the Cutehee crew, who, it seemed, having 
really reported the wreck to their owners had left 
at once for their native country, Cutch, in which, 
in those days, finding a “ wanted ” man was as 
difficult as the proverbial looking for a needle in a 
bundle of hay. 

The anonymous new.spaper corrcs])oudcnt con¬ 
tinued to deride us, and we wcia; at our wits’ end 
with rage, (ionvinced that the story was mainly true, 
but unable to lay our hands on any cine. By the 
merest luck it appeared at last. An ordinary theft 
occurred in Talekcri itself, and in searching the house 
of a suspe(;ted person the police found traces of the 
earth floor of an out-house having been disturbed, 
dug it up, and, lo and behold, two casks of oil were 
unearthed ! In the excitement that followed, while 
the house-owner was being arrested, his old mother 
“gave tongue” freely, indignantly jmotesting that if 
her poor son was to be “ run in ” about the buttela’s 
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oil, the police had best put the whole village iuto 
chowkoy, from the foujdar or patel downwards, for 
they were all in it! 

Most of the houses and huts in Talekcri and 
adjacent villages were then searched ; though little 
was found in them, the people still remaining 
staunch to each other, the detectives got a hint that 
it would be wortli wliile exploring along the sand 
dunes that fringed the beach, and, sure enough, at 
vari'ous spots sonic forty or fifty casks, the spars and 
sails of the liuttela, and the great copper “ handi,” 
or cooking-vessel of the crew, were found liuried in 
the sand. 

The man oi-igiual1y apprehended then made a clean 
breast of it, implicating at l§rist half the village, 
besides many fishermen and Kolis of neighbouring 
villages also, lie was brought up to headt[uarters 
for safety, his trial being held over while the facts dis¬ 
covered "were brought to the notice of the (lovcrnment, 
which put pressure on the. Cutch Durbar, through the 
llesident, so that befori' the fair season opened the 
Nac.oda and three of the crew were found and their 
evidence taken in su£)port of the newspaper story. 
It was then clear enough that a very serious outrage 
had occurred, and. that although, of course. Brahmins, 
Wanis, and petty shopkeepers had not taken any 
active part in gutting the liuttela, they had-><ikinnived 
at its being gutted by Kolis aiid fishermen, had a(.-ted 
as receivers in buying and dispo.sing of the stolen 
cargo, and had, in fact, reaped more profit from the 
crime than the actual Avreckers. 
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Our District Magistrate had served a great deal in 
Guzerat, where, under the old Elphinstonian Code, 
he had seen the responsibility of villages constantly 
brought home to villages in cases of highway robbery, 
dacoity, and the like, when the robbers, or the pro¬ 
perty stolen, had l^eeir traced to the village walls. It 
went very much against his grain to let the people 
of 1’alekeri go scot-free ; he would not be content 
with the couvicdion of the one man in custody, who 
was probably not half so deserving of punishment as 
sitores of his neighbours in higher jrosition. 

lie therefore directed that proceedings should be 
instituted against the whole village under the parti¬ 
cular section I have l.tefore alluded to, which had been 
incorporated in the Criminal Procedure Code, then 
newly become law. A notice umhu- his signature was 
accordingly alfixed to the villag<', temples and 
mos(|ues, proi-laiming that the trial would take phute 
at the village on a certain day in J^oveml/er; and 
I was instructed to arrange with the ^^olicc flom- 
missioner in Bombay that the thi-ee Cutchee sailors 
and an interpreter should be sent down to head- 
(juarters in time, so that 1 should take them and 
the man in custody down with me to Talekeri, 
to there eondnct the prosecmtion in person. Colt 
was notoriously prejudiced against the villagers, so 
anothef Ausistant Magistrate was told off to try the 
case. 

He pitched his camp in a (jocoanut plantation 
on the seaside, with the aid of an extra escoi-t I 
had supplied him with, got the reluctant villagers 
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assembled, read the notice or proclamation under 
the Criminal Procedure Code section in point, and 
tlic charge, and adjourned proceedings till the 
following day, so that the villagers might select and 
nominate a “ Panch,” or committee, to represent them 
in defence. 

1 had not yet arrived, and the villagers not 
knowing what evidence, or, indeed, that any evideu(‘e., 
liad been secured, except the conicssion of tlie man 
in custody, were decidedly deiiant and insolent in 
their demeanour to the Assistant illagistrate, openly 
laughing the idea, to scorn of anything coming of the 
proceedings under a section they had never heard of 
before, much less seen in operat ion. 

1 arrived, however, by boat with my witnesscss in 
the (ourse of the night, but purposely j'efrained from 
landing till the Assistant Alagistrate had well com- 
menciid pioceedings, which he did by recording the 
names of the commiLtc(.‘ of defema'- and a kind of jdea 
of not guilty. 

-My appearance wdtli the (.■ut.chees had the etfect of 
a thunderbolt on the assemblage, which was enhanced 
by the Nac.oda running up and identifying sinne of 
the Panch (committee) as ha\’ing been some of those 
present when the looting took place, to whom he had 
appealed in vain for ]»rotection. 

To be brief: the prosecution cm-ried * Ji bel'ore 
it. There was practically )io deliun-e; ftuave qul 
pent was the line adopted by the committee, ea(h 
caste denying its complicity and accusing the othei' 
castes. The estimated value of the cargo, some 
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five thousand rupees, was then ordered to be levied 
as a revenue demand from the villagers, but within 
forty-eight houi's the head people of the ^'illage 
somehow made up the amount. There the matter 
ended, for no attempt whatever was made to appeal. 
I suppose the people were so divided by dissen.sions 
tliat they could not agree f)n the basis for appeal. Of 
course, the fine was in due course paid ovei' to the 
ownei-s of the buttela in Bombay. As to the fellow* 
in whose house the first casks were found, he was let 
ofi' with a nominal punishment. I fancy the fine wais 
a very small part of the penalty suflTcred by tlni 
villagers. Endle.s.s quarrels and dissensions arose 
among them, and for manv months the vernacular 
papers held Talekeri uj) to pnlilic ridicule, while every 
time a Eurojwan officer pas.sed through the place he 
always asked the price of <aicoanut oil ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HorSKBRKAKJNG. 

Ik dacoity irf becoming- fasior to follow u]>, or 
gradually diuiini.dibig', ]ioit.si‘])r(‘!il':iiij^, on I lie otlier 
hand, is, or was lalely, oii the inei-ea.so, and more 
often than not baffles the I’olice entirely. 

It is not tliai. tin' oj'oaiii.sation of professiaiuil 
burglars lias improveil of late years, or that they are 
more expert than they were, say five-aud-twenty 
yeai's ago; on the contrary, they no longer woi'k in 
large armed and dangerous gangs as they used to do. 
V'ery rarely do tliey disjilay any mai'ked skill or 
ingenuity such as w'o foimerly hoard of, when tunnels 
W'ore not luifrequeiitly made from without under the 
foundations of the jail-like buildings in which pros¬ 
perous bankers resided. 

I can call to mind one instauee of the kind. It 
wars in one of tho.se walled villages so common in the 
Deccan. A large bridge w'as under con.'i.tinetion by 
the Public Works Department over a .stream just 
outside the village, and a number of quarrymen and 
charcoal-burners .settled down in huts outside the 
walls while the work [iroceeded ; the mueeaduni.s or 
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iotemexi oi tlae ganga iownd lodgmg m t\ie viWage 
itself, where resided but one man of means, a pros¬ 
perous Patel, also the village sowcar or banker, 
reputed always to keep a considerable sum in cash, 
and ornaments of great value, in a treasury chamber 
within his dwelling. 

The house was very substantially built of coarse 
rubble al)out ten feet abov^e a solid plinth, the only 
entrance being by a heavy teak doorway with iron- 
spiked bosses all over it, secured %3m within by 
strong bars or bolts. A half-door, as massive as the 
gate itself, and as well secured, was let into it, ami 
ordinarily sufficed for the iugivss and egress of the 
residents, the main gate being only ojtened morning 
and evening foi- the passage of the cattle into a 
sf)acious courtyard, around wJiicli tJu?y were tethered 
at night in the opcTi verandaii ahaig two sides of the 
scjuare. Q’he third side of thi^ square facing the 
gateway was built in up to the edge of the verandah, 
.and divhhal int(j living chambers. (m the left 
hand of the gateway, similarly built uj), was the 
granary oj' bam, while to the right of the gateway 
the raised verandah or “Ota” was open, and here 
lived and sle[)t the gate-k(?eper, a stalwart Purdesi, 
ready to ehallenge all incomers. 

These were the stirring times which followed the 
Mutiny. J'heti even the peaceful Deccan was dis- 
tui'bed along the Nizam’s frontier by occasional in¬ 
roads of gangs of freebooters. The Patel himself 
and his servants were well aimed with matchlocks, 
swords, and iron-shod clubs, would douljtless ha^'c 
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succGBsiuWy resisted anything like an organised attack 
from without. 

The Patel’s so-called “kajina,” or treasure chamber, 
was in a comer of the dwelling part of the enclosure, 
and was accessible only through the chief sitting- 
room (where the Patel transacted business) liy a 
stout low door always well secmred ; it (-.(nitained but. 
two large, strong, iron-c.lamped chests, in one of wliicli, 
when I afterwards inspected the place, there were 
some half-dozcj* bags of rupees; in tin' other were 
sundry packages of valuable oi'iiaments done iq) in 
dirty cloths, numerous silver “lotahs’’ and “ watees’’ 
(pots and j)aus), the heii’looms of tla^ family, and a. 
corpulent “roonial,” or fi('d bundle of deeds and 
documents. 

It struck me that few (Jovermnent treasuries were 
as absolutely safe as this old Patel’s strong-room, but 
it had its weak point, then very common in (Govern¬ 
ment treasuries also—tlx‘ bank of the sirong-room 
was formed by the outer wall of the main building, 
which abutted on one of the village lanes. 

Now among the nmccadunis on the'bridge works 
was a swarthy rpuirryman, a short, thick-set, pow'crful 
man, who, by reason of his superior intelligence and 
his influence among his people and fellow-woi-kmen, 
had been made an overseer on the works, on the (to 
him) handsome salary of Ps. .‘50 a month* .JSleislless 
to say, he also received from those under him good 
“ dusturi” or percentage on their earnings, so that he 
was exceedingly well-to-do, and was far from being 
tempted to evil courses by want. He was also, as 
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quariymcii go, remarkably abstemious; outwardly, 
in short, as respectable an old fellow (he was about 
sixty years of age) as one would wish to see. But 
he was descended from a long line of the old 
professional house!)reakers of the I’cishwa’s time; 
his own father had been m)toriously successful in 
days gone by, and it was whispered that the old 
fellow himself, when ({uite a lad—had taken pait in 
an audacious burglary for which his father was 
ultimately hanged. 

Jancx) Naik (as I shall call him), so far from being 
reticent regarding his fathei-’s exploits, was evide.ntly 
proud of them, often recounting his stirring tales 
to an admiring audience around the evening camp 
fires ; he enjoyed Ijeing rallied l)y the Patel and the 
leading villagers on the burglarious projiensities of 
his family; indeed, he cjuitc ingratiated himself wdth 
the Patel, was freely admitted into his courtyard, 
and actually deposited small sums for safety with 
him. But somehow or other he (juite failed to gain 
the confidence of the Purdcsi gatekeeper. That 
surly custodian rejecd-ed all his o-certures, treated him 
w’ith open suspicion, and, to the great amusement of 
the I^atcl, never left his side while he was within 
the precincts of the courtyard—not even when he 
l»rought the greater part of his mouth’s pay to 
deposit.,-. 

There was an empty outbuilding outside the 
Patel’s “ warra,” or mansion, separated from it by 
the lane aforesaid, whiclt led down to a watercourse, 
or “ nullali,” more or less oA-ergrown with prickly 
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pear. Janoo Naik had no ditticulty in persuading 
the Patel to let him oecu])y tliis shed with his two 
sons and their wftinen folk, and they soon converted 
it into (juitc a decent adobe dwHilliug-house, where 
they all lived for nearly two years in an emitiontly 
respee,tal)le manner. 

All things must have an end, even under the 
Public Works 1 )e])artnient. (Remember that I am 
speaking of the old P. W. 1). of more than a ijuarter 
of a century ago, a department that disliked unseemly 
haste, and was neai'ly as innocent of tlie virtues and 
use of Portland cement as it was of dynamite.) 1’1 h^ 
bridge ap[)roached comphition, many of th(‘ workmtm 
had been dischtirged, and after the. c.oming monsoon, 
(juarrymen, lime and charcotil-Iinrners were all to Hit 
to the site of some fresh monument of engineering 
skill. 

It was !i sultry night in May. The villag(“rs were 
for the most part sleeping lor coolness’ sake in tlu'ir 
outer verandahs. I'Ih' Patel and his family were 
reposing on charpoys in the optnt c.ourtyard of his 
mansion, wdiih' the ever-wakefnl Purdesi wtis regiding 
himself with the gniteful “ hubble-bubble,” o(;casion- 
ally giving vent to those unearthly half-coughs, half¬ 
yawns, with whic.h these Indian guardians of the 
night beguile the tedium of tln.-ir watch—wlnm, in 
one of the few silent intervals of the bayiijg of the 
village dogs, Sewram, the Purdesi, thought he heard 
a dull mutHed thud in the, direction of the I’nlel’s 
living-rooms. Layi)ig <lown his pipe he. went ipiietly 
over to that ejuarter and put his ear to the ])linth. 
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Sure enougli, he he9.td a regular burrowing noise 
r^ht under the house! 

Sewram was a very crafty and deliberate fellow. 
He went back to his corner, and, resuming his 
smoke, waited patiently until dawn, when he quietly 
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awoke the rate! and liis son. 'J'he three, letting 
themselves noiselessly out l)y the half-door, walked 
stealthily^-round the corner towards Janoo’s hut— 
when, lo and beliold, two of tlie women of that 
worthy’s family w^ere visible in the dim distance 
wending their way, apparently heavily laden, down 
towards the watercourse. 
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The P;itel‘,s sou (juietly followetl them, while the 
Patel himself and Scwram sli})ped in hy the open 
door, and, passing into a sort of inner-chamber that 
had been partitioned off, caught our friend Janoo 
himself just emerging from a large hole in the floor ! 
lie had barely time to shout v'hen he was secured, 
and the Patel and Rewi’arn sat down screaming with 
laughter, to await the inevitable appearance of the 
two sons, who were also secured in almost less time 
than it has tiiken to tell the story. Meantime, the 
Patel’s son returned with the two womtm, whom he 
had seen emptying bags (jf earth at diflerent places 
among the prickly j)ear. 

It was ultimattdy discovered that the highly- 
respec-table .binoo and his family had exc,avated 
a regular miner’s gallery from their hut, under 
the lane, and the somewhat deep foundation of 
the Patel’s “warra,” into the, warra itself. It had 
been <juite .scicmtifieally uinlerpinned and .shored up 
by timbers belonging to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment ! 

Jdnoo find sons, of course, diil the excavating, 
passing the earth from one to the other along the 
gallery, while the women carried it away and dispose,d 
of it along th(5 bank of the watercour.se. In the 
daytime the hole was Itoaided over, and Janoo’s 
chavpoy placed over it—it was really a beautiful job 
altogether. 

Wc found that the gallery had pierced as fai' as 
tlu^ Patel’s strong-room, and was about two feet from 
the surface of the floor. Another night’s work would 
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have brought it out just under the heavy treasury 
chest, the exact position of which the burglars, of 
course, did not know. It was almost a pity they had 
not been allowed to complete their mining operations, 
for when we moved the chest we found the floor 
already cracked underneath, and chest and all must 
certainly have gone through on the top of the 
workmen beneath. 

In the burglars’ hut were found plenty of house¬ 
breaking tools, and among them a very neat screw- 
bit, nicely oiled (the property of the Sirkar 
(government), quite ready, when re<[uired, to bore 
holes round the clasps and locks of the Patel’s 
treasure-chest. The whole of the highly-resj)ectal,ile 
family were, of course, duly sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment, but the women were ultimately 
released on their giving us important uiformation 
regarding other burglaries in distant villages, which 
.liinoo Naik had directed and carried ou< in former 
years. 

In point of fact, Master Janoo, following up the 
traditions of his ancestors, had long been the leader 
of a gang of burglarious quarrymen, with ramifica¬ 
tions all over the country. The old scoundrel quite 
threw ofi' the mask, I may mention, and vas very 
proud of the whole affair, albeit its unsuccessful issue, 
lie declared that he should never have been smothered 
by the chest falling through, for he had been warned 
by the crumbling of the earth at the head of his 
gallery, and had prepared stout shoring timbers and 
boards (which, indeed, we found in his hut), with 
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which he should have made all safe the very next 
night, gue,s.sing that he must be under a chest, and 
had oiil}’ to go on a few feet and strike upwards to 
find himself in the middle of the strong-room. 

Neither he nor liis sons would ever peach on any 
of their “ pals,” but it was afterwards found out that 
otluu’ (piarrymen, (jiitsidc the village!, wtej'c acc.om- 
plices, kept ready to help to carry off tlje liooty on 
tlieir pa<!k-donke 3 's, and then to disjeerse in different 
directions into the jungle, where. Iliey would have 
buried it until oy)j)ortnnity ofi’ere.d for its i-emoval. 
But “ there’s many a sli[) ’twixt <‘U]» and lip.” 

Tluire is little doubt that lauglar.s still work, 
though in smaller gangs, as they used to do; tind 
the eonstru(;tion of the a,v(U’a.ge modern native dwell- 
ing-lioii.se in Inditi eertainly does not olhu' jmieh 
imp(!<limcnt to an enterprising house-breaker, nor 
!>,re all watchmen as faithful or wakeful as Rewi-ain 
Purd(‘si, while other servants in Imlia, as w(d] as in 
England, are ea.sy to “ gel at.” 

Wherever burglaries beeomi! rife it may be safely 
a.ssumed that the. police of that district are supine 
and inefficient. These gangs soon have their measure, 
and will speedily abandon a distrh't where the police' 
are becoming acti\ e a.n<l on the alert, for one in which 
the Heads of the Police! ai e constantly being changed, 
the men becoming slack, easily corrupted, or h(K)d- 
wiiiked. 

There is no lie.tter test of the efficiency of the. 
police of any district than the number of burglaries 
in the year, and the numl)er in which the police have 
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been successful. It beats all tbe Secretariat analyses 
and averages hollow; every police officer of ex¬ 
perience knows how utterly absurd and misleading 
these are. [ 

There is no reason why a fairly-remunerated police, 
well superintended, should not know every bm'glar 
in an ln<lian district as well as the Metropolitan 
P(Jice know those who arc constantly at work in 
London, and who arc, invariably, sooner or later, 
brought to justice. 
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RIOTS. 

Notui.no .Strikes the intelligent foreiifn ti'aveller in 
luilia more foreibly than tlie frienilly and peaeeahle 
attitude of all castes and classes towajils ea,eh oilier. 

Your lirilish “ olohe-trotter,” espeeially your Parli.a- 
mentai'v visitor, may he .set down as of a diU’erent 
sj)eeies .altoafttln'T. ][(>. profe.s,s(«, it is true, to _”i) out 
to our Jtastern Iiim])ire to .study tJie peojtle ami tlx'ir 
wants, but it is retdly because he nuiy be able the 
b-’tter to declaim fit pulilie, meetings, or to de.seribe 
them with some a])j)roaeli to accuracy in the pages 
of one or other of the hutidred and one lieview.s 
tliiit tlood the (M)unlr\’, prepared to publi.sh finy 
trash, ])rovidcd it bear.s the signature of some newly- 
returned touri.st : but his lu’incipfd aim and object, is 
to find fault, to ])ick holes in the Administi-jition, 
regarding which his ficnuaintance is of the haziest. 

His knowledge of the history' of our Ea.stern 
possessions is usually but fi smattering, and h(' is 
utterly incapable of apjireciating the difficulties which 
time and infinite patience hfive overcome. It suffices 
him to prime hinnself before he sets out on his 
journey on the subject of the latest grievances aired 

L 
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by Congress wire-pullers in London. He even hopes 
that he himself may he able to discover some, new 
grievance on which to expatiate on his return. He 
throws himself into the arms of the Baboo and 
Brahmin agitators and evil-s 2 )eakers; 'and having 
gorged on lies during his six weeks’ or two months’ 
per(!grinations, he comes back conviru^ed “ that all 
the Govi'rnments in India have sold themselves to 
the Prince of Darkness,” and forthwith poses as an 
authoi’ity on any Indian ((uestion of the day, whether 
it be the Forest enormities, the t}a-anny of the Police, 
or (as now) ‘‘ the graA C perils that thn'atcn your 
educational interests.” 

French, German, and Italian travellers are usually 
men of a much higher type. They havt' already 
studied, and are well ])ostcd in the gradual growth 
of British power; they 2 >crceive tlie rocks that 
Inive been removed, the slioals that have been 
avoided; and while they are not blind to the slioig- 
comings of our Indian Adminjsti'ation, tncy recognise, 
with a cordial admiration, the marvellous results they 
see around them. They frankly tcistify to the 
2 )aticnc.e, prudence, perseverance, ability, and re¬ 
solution with which, on the whole, tlie country has 
been, and is being, governed. 

If the note-books of tin! numerous foreign travellers 
of late years in India ; if the reports of the Foreign 
tkmsuls-General were available to us, we should find 
the fullest justice done to the Government, and its 
zealous and earnest servants throughout the land. 
They do not allow themselves to be earwigged by 
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would-be patriot or blatant agitator; and they 
attaeli no iraportamie to the lucubrations of the 
?^ative Press, th()ugh they marvel at the tolerance 
of the powers that be. 'Especially do they recognise 
the efiectual control maintained everywliere by what, 
according to (hntinental notions, is the merest 
handful of Police and Military. 

A well-known Italian traveller once borrowed from 
me that not very entertaining oflie.ial annual, the 
Police Report of the Ponibay Presidency for the 
previous year, with tln^ e.xpress f»bjec.t of hereafter 
publishing in his own language the statistics of 
crinx' in its relation to arc-a,, population, races, and 
cast('.s. In that pai'ticiilar year, if 1 remember 
rightly, there had latt been a, single riot in the 
whole Presidency, and ho asl<('d me if such offences 
against the public peacte W'ere not sepiiT’atcly recorded 
in (aaifideutial reports. “It seems impos.siblc,” he 
observed, “ that with such an entanglement of creeds 
and castes, then* should not be j)erpetual friction 
ajid fre<(uent outbursts of fanaticism.” 1 assured 
him that, so far as the Westcjn Ihesidoncy W'as con- 
c.erjK'd, the great Mutiny of eour.se c.vcluded, 1 could 
count the tumults in thii-ty-live years on the fingers 
of my tw'o hands, and that in all India there were 
rarely more than a round dozen in any year, so 
marvellously pea(!eable and hiw-abiding is the Jiative 
population. 

In almost e\ery riot Mahomedans ar(‘ coneerni'd, 
and usually they are the aggre.sHors. This is natural 
enough, .seeing how intolerant and sen.sitivc their 

J, 2 
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religion is, and how much there must be repugnant 
to its precepts in the daily Hindoo life and 
surroundings. 

It is not surprising that when in certain years a 
iKjisy Hindoo festival occurs at the same time as 
a solemn Mahomedan fast, the devout followers of 
the Prophet sliould be scandalised and finally lose 
patience. The wonder is, that these collisions arc 
not much more common than they are, and much 
raoj-e dangoj'ous. I am reminded of such an occasion 
in the early Sixties, when, though there was no 
actual loss of lilc, there was plenty of bloodshed, ajid 
there would prohablx' haw been a very serious 
outbreak, but for the accidental presence on the spot 
of an energetic young Civilian. 

It was the Mahomedan fast of the Pamxan, and on 
(lie same night was to be a “ palki,’' or palainjuiii 
[irocessiou of some Hindoo deity in the town of 
Dajijiur. The Mahomedan element was strong in 
the town, but there had never been the least ill- 
feeling between Mahomedans and Hindoos befori', 
and there w'as not the least reason to anticipate that 
it wnuld be excitcil on this particular occasion. No 
precautions had ever been considered necessary, and 1 
therefore took none, nor had I any reason for leaving 
other important duty to guard against a breach of 
the peace at Dajipur, forty miles from my camp. 

I was drinking my early tea next morning, when 
the Patel, in a great state of excitement, came up to 
my tent, stating that a Mhar messenger had come 
in from a neighbouring village with .a report that 
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there had heen a bloody fight at Dajipur during the 
night, between the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, 
in which several of the latter, as well as the Foujdar, 
had been killed; that a young Saheb there had 
ordered the Police to fire on the mob, and had shot 
<me man after he had himself been severely wounded 
about the head; that the Mahomedans were trying 
to break into the Manilutdar’s “ Kacheri,” or Office, 
where tlie Sahel) aforesaid was shut up with the 
Treasury Ginirds. 

I lost no time, of course, in starting for Djijipur, 

where I found that young I)-, recently appointed 

Income-tax Oommissioner of tbe Distrii-t, was in the 
“ Kacheri,” tlie !)ig gate of wlii(!li had been fastened 
to keep out an excited mob, who crowded round me, 
clamouring that the Saheb had “murdered” a uifin 
whose body he laid got inside. I confess I ims 
relieved when 1)-(with his face tied up) let me¬ 

in at the gate, and burst out laughing whim I asked 
him where the dead man was. He took me to the 
guard-room, where a sti’apping Mahomedan was 
sfjuatted, moaning as he nursed his' bandaged leg, 
111', then proceeded to tell the whole stor\' while J 
disc-ussed the excellent “tiffin” he set before me. 

I must here mention that the tonm of Dajipui- is 
built fdong the bank of what is a tolerably large ri\'cr 
during the monsoon, the bed of which, howev('r, was 
nearly dry at that season. The Mamiutdar’s Kacheri 
(or offices—Dajipur is the headiiuarters of a 
“ taluka,” or sub-district) is in an old fort, over the 
gateway of which is a small room in which European 
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District Officers in those days usualiy put up when 
visiting the place on duty. This fort is on the bank 
opposite to the town, to which tljere is only access 
by a distant Miffiratta bridge in the monsoon. At 
other seasons it is easily crossed by huge stepping- 
stones laid in the bed of the shallow stream. 

D- had arri\’cd at the town the day before, 

went straight to the gateway room, and worked hard 
at income-tax work till 10 p.m., when he went to bed, 
tliovoiiglily tired out, falling last asleep, regardless 
of the din of “tom-toms” and all kinds of nath'c 
music in the town a<a'oss the river. About eleven 
o’clock he was awakened by a light in his eyes, to 
find the Brahmin PhmjdaT- (or chief con.stable, as he 
is now called) and some aTined Police round his l)ed. 

In a groat state of peiturbation they itesought him 
as a Magistrate to come o^■er to the town Avith them 
to try to (|uel] a row that had broken out between 
the Hindoos and the Mahomedan ■, in eoiise(|UPnc-e of 
the former having carried the ])alan<jiiin of their god 
along the main street past a mos(pie where tlm 

Faithful were at solemn ijrayer. J)-aceordingl)" 

bu<;kled on his revolver, took a stick, and, lighted by 
torches, crossed the river bed Avith all the Police 
available (eight or ten in number), after leaving three 
men to guard the Treasury. 

The main street of Dajipur is A'ory narroAV, and 
there are numerous CAmn narrower passages leading 
down to the riverside. Down one of these passages, 
and about twenty or thirty yards from the main 
street, was a small mosque, but all access to it was 
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crowded by excited Moslems, shouting “ Deen, Been,” 
and striving to smash up the sacred palanquin, which, 
however, was being stoutly defended by the bearers 
and a few sturdy Mahrattas. The wliolo scene was 
dimly lighted by tw'o or three torches, and “ as pretty 

a row going on,” said D-, “ as you’d wish to sec 

in Ireland.” 

Tlic arrival of the Polici' with a real live Saheb 

<-aused a momentary lull, of which 1)- and tin* 

h\>njda:r took advantage, by drawing tlie Police up 
across the ue(;k of the lane, or passage, leading down 
to the mosque ; the, Malnanedans wei’c thus confined 
more or less to the lane, and separate<I froju tlieu- 
Hindoo pj'cy in the main street. The I’olicc fixed 

bayom^ts, and 1)-and the h’oujdar went down 

the lane towaials tlic mos(iue to accost a leading 
Syed, or holy man, who was evidfuitly trying to 
keep the Moslems (juiet. 

The}' had scarcely time to utter a few words, 
however, when the .shouts of •' Deen, Deen ” broke 
out afre.sh, and a tremendous shower of stones came 
from the lower and dark end of the lane, ’riie 
Foujd.‘u; I'cceived one large boulder on the kjieecap, 

D- had his helmet knocked off, and several of 

the police were hit. ’I'hey (diai-ged <1own the lam; 
two or three times very pluckily, but c.(.)nld not (uitch 
any of their assailants, and whene\ er they formed up 
again they were again pelted mcrcile.ssly with stones. 

At ]a.st the Mahomedans summoned up courage to 
make a determined rush to get thi'ough the Polic(* 
line at the Hindoos with the palan(juiu (these 
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worthies, by the way, never tried to lielp their 
defenders); they charged light, uj) to the bayonets, 
oidy retreating when tw<j or three of them receive<l 

slight llesh wounds, - shouted to the Police 

to tire blank cartridge (strictly in accordaiKte with 
the standing orders of the recent troublous times). 
A v(dl(;y was fired, but with no other result than to 
infuriate the mob, some of whom nearly succeeded in 

wresting muskets from the Police, while 1)-was 

stru(;k over the jaw by a clulj, and stunned for the. 
moment. Pulling himself together, however, he 
tiied to seize a riotci' in front of him, when several 
others turned back with uplifted clubs ; he then 
drew his revolver, and, aiming low, bred two shots 
into the “brown of them,” diopping one man, who, 
how ever, was immediately lifted uj) and wiriied down 
a dark ])assage. The Police rushed to his side, and 

I)-then gave the word to load with ball, which 

was done ; but the rioters were already cowed, and 
(toutenteil themselves with throwing stones and 
yelling at intervals as they gradually dispersed along 
the ri\er bed and in the neighbouring lanes and 
pas.sfiges. 

D-and the Foujdar, na.stily bruised as he was, 

stayed until the Ilimhjos had cariied off their 
])alanquin, and the town seemed ijuite deserted, when 
they returned to the Kaclieri Fort, and the three 
Police on guard ovej- the Treasur}’ were despatched 
to the nearest posts for further assistance, which 
arrived at daybreak. 

The Foujdar and the Police with 1)-had 
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recognised many of tlieir fissailants and otliei' rioters, 
hut, of course, these gentlenien were not to be found 

next day. In the meantime D-was very anxious 

to find the man he had dropped, but nothing was 
heard of him till just before I arrived, when the 
guard at the Fort Chitc reported that a small (U'owd 
was crossing tlic river, and that they eari-ied a man 
on a litter. , 

Arrangements were accordingly made, so that 
directly the litter and bearers were wit.hin the 
gab'v/ayc’it was promptly shut and secured ; and 

there, sure enough, was D-’s victim, who was 

declared by the excited friends and j'elatives who 
carried him to Ik'. at the point of death ; in fact., said 
they, \^’e have come to lodge, information against 

the Sahel) there, who is his mui'derer.” I)-seeing 

the fellow was not much hurt, insisted on seeing 
the wound, ■which proved to be a llesl) wound in the 
calf of the leg, the bullet (a small one) having nin 
round the bone and being plaiidy visible, on the 
surface near the shin. 

1)- tried to persuade the man to Iiave. a 

ligature tied above and below, and let the barber 
make an incision through wliicli the bullet would fly 
out ; but neither he nor his relatives would allow it, 

tlie latter insisting that he would soon die. J.)- 

at last told his friends he should keep the man 
prisoner until an escort (tould be jn'ox'ided to take 
Jiim to the nearest civil hospital (some fift\' miles 
off)—he had just turned the I'elatives out of the 
Fort when 1 appeared on the serene. 
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I sent tlie wounded man off next day, tlie l)ullet 
was easily extracted, and he was well enough in a 
few days to take his plac-e among forty-two out of 
nearly one hundred and fifty accused, about whose 
identification there could be no doubt. They were 
in due eoiu’sc! conA'icted before the District Magis¬ 
trate, Avho sentenced them to a yeai*’.s hard laboui' 
a-piece and three liuudrod rupei's fine, or, in default, 
three months moi'e. 

I may mention that 1 )——, besides several 
severe contusions on the head and body, had all 
the back teeth on one side of his face broken, 
while the Foujdar was /mr.s- de cojiihat for some 
months, and several of tlie J^olice, and about a. 
dozen Hindoos, wci'c a good deal knocked about b\' 
stones. 

In coni])liance Avith special orders issued towards 
the end of the days of the jMutiny, and not then 

cancelled, D-and I made speci.d reports of Avhat 

had occuri'ed direct to the Private Secretary to the 
Govciiior. In due course D- Avas officially in¬ 

formed that, while his Excellency the Governor in 
Gouncil Avas of opinion that the use of fireanns was 
absolutel)' necessary and justifialile on this occasion, 

his Excellency regretted that Mr. D- “ should 

have emulated the Police ! ” How D-did swear 

on receiA'ing this Avigging, and how I did laugh at 

him! Gertain it is that if D-had not dropped 

that man just when he did, and shown that he meant 
businc.ss afterwards, theiv would luiA'e been a very 
serious tumult, in Avhich, in all probability, 1)- 
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and several Police and Hindoos would have lost 
their lives. 

Most Police Officers of experience will, 1 fancy, 
agree with iiu! that, u)Kler any circuinstauccs aixl 
with any nrol), firing blank cartridge is iittei-Iy 
useless; with an excited Mahoniedan mob, already 
arrived at tlie “ Dcen, Deen ” stage, it is woj'sc 
than useless, for the rioters do not in. tlie Iciest 
(•OTiipjchend this Avay of reading tln^ Riot A(.*t, and 
only fancy you are afraid to use ball.* A Hindoo 
mob in ordinary times can l)e safely tackled with 
stu'ks, but a, Mnssnbnan mob is always dangerous, 
and when it comes to “ Deen, Deen," sharp and 
decisive action is imjauntivel}' needed, and you 
should aim low and let di’ive into the “ brown of 
them.” 

d'heri! arc e.xnreptions, however, to every rule, and 
the so-called Hroach Riots on the, 22nd November, 
1885, furnished a proof that other than Mahomedan 
mobs cun sometimes be very dangerous. 

The first report of what had ]ia]>pened was to the 
(!ffe(;t that an ascetic Talavia, having failed to obtain 
a site for a temple which it is alleged had been 
promised to his j)eople, went with a mob to tin* 
Collector’s bungalow to obtain redress. On their way 
they met Mr. Pj'escott, the Police Superintendent, 
stopped his dog-(;art, and beat him so sevcrel}' about 
the head with sticks that he died in a coujile of hours. 

Excited by the sight of the blood they had shed, 

• The use of blauk cartridge has been prohibited by the 
Government of India since the above was written. 
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and the strength of their force having been increased 
by fresh arrivals, they next attacked the police 
“ chowkies,” and, obtaining arms, went off to loot 
the Bank, whei’c they were repulsed. In the mean¬ 
time, the Police collected and followed them up, and 
a fight ensued, in the course of which four of the 
Poli(;e were wounded and five (.)f the rioters were 
shot. dead. 

This is the substance of what was first telegraphed 
to Bombay ; l>ut it came out at the trial of many 
Tala^ das subscMjmmtly ai'rested, that, as a matter of 
fact, the leaders of tliese lunaticts actually contem¬ 
plated a rebcllioji against the British Kaj, and had 

for manv days assem])lcd their followers, and delil)c- 

•/ ./ ' 

lately planned an outbreak yvhich was prematurely' 
brought to a head by tlieir unexpected meeting with 
poor Mr. Prescott. 

The lesson to be leai nt from this lamentable case 
is, that gatherings of ignorant and fanati -al sects or 
tri])es or (tastes, for hoyvevei' seemingly harmless 
purposes, should not be permitted anyyyhere, under 
any circumstances. 

As to the disputes so common at the Mohurrum, 
regarding the customary rights of processionists, the 
best, if not the onl}' yvay to deal yvith them, yvhen a 
breach of the peace seems probabh'., is for the autho¬ 
rities to do as Sir Barrow Ellis always did when 
he was an Assistant Collector and Magistrate.—to 
prohibit them altogether, until both parties appear 
together and formally declare that they have 
amicably settled their- difierences. 
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Jt is the fuiKttion of tlie Magistracy to take these 
I'easoiiablc precautions; and the less Police Officers 
inquire into the merits of disputes, or attempt to 
decide upon the rights of the parties, the better for 
all coiicenied. When an unforeseen cxdlision occurs, 
the establishment of a punitive post is the best 
remedy against its recurrence ; but it is a remedy 
that is apt to bear harshly on c()mparati\ ely innocent 
[)ci.'si)ns, ami ought not to be adopted without much 
|•re\■ious cousidiration. 

Mosh Police. (Mlicers will agree with me in (‘ordially 
acknowh'dgiiig; tlie assistance tln\y always receive 
from the leaders of the MahoMieda,n commnnity in 
all endeavours to (ffiect an amical)h‘ settlement of 
ilifferences, whelher among Iheir co-redigionists or 
between them and other dis]>iitants. 

Noth. —Siiutc this c.luijtta- was wi-ittiai the ^Tcsit (t>w-lliots 
liave occurred in various parts of liuiia, iiotaidy in Bojnliay. 
Lord Laiisdowiic’s allusions to tlnan in our of his latest puhlir; 
speeches iit Oiilcutta are very iimeh to the point. 

His Lordsliij) said : “I should not )>e doing iny duty if I did 
not refer to another symptoui, wliicli seems to ilie to he alarming 
and to deserve our eai-nest attentitm. J ixder to the increased 
bitterness of feeling miniifested hetweeii the two great religions 
denominations. Tlie policy of tlie (iovcriimont of India in these 
matters has lieen one of strict neutrality and of sympathy with 
that si<le, whether it be Hindoo or Mahomedan, which desires to 
observe its customary ritual, and exjiucts to be allowed to do so 
in peaee. I have lately spoken at length upon this subject, and 
I will not pursue it now. The whole question has been very 
thoroughly examined, and our mature gonclusious will he sub¬ 
mitted to my successor. I feel sure that nothing will he done 
rashly or under the influence of pmie. I shoidd strongly depre¬ 
cate any extensive or radical changes in the law, until it has been 
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lieinonstrated that the existing law is powerless to deal with 
these evils. I would infinitely prefer to rely upon the good 
sense and moderation of the people themselves and upon vigorous 
and determined executive aetiou based upon the law as it now 
exists, than u])on special legislation; and I am not without hopes 
that both sides have now realised the folly of their condnct, 
and will join ns in discouraging similar exhiliitions of sectional 
hatred and lawlessness.” 
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(!H AFTER XVI. 

KOKKST UOBliKlilKS. 

1 AM OIK* of tliosc who have always felt the (^ee[)(^st 
sympathy for the earnest, zealous, hai'd-workiiys^ 
Forest Department. Forest Oflieers ]ia\-e always 
lieei). among tin; Ixist abused of idiieials. Even tlie 
Foliee, ha\ e not liad sueh hard measure dealt out to 
them l)y the. puhlie, at large, while.' tlu'ir tr(;atment 
hy the Goverumeiit they serve, .so admirably has 
been eaprieious, unjust, and unreasonable to a 
degree. 

Tliere are probably not many men now in India 
mIio remember the good old times when the forests, 
iik(.‘ a good many other matters—salt, exei.sc, and 
('Ven caistoms—were left a good deal to ehanee ; wdien 
‘• .Bombay (.hstle ” possessed but the foggiest know¬ 
ledge of the preeise position of the \'aluable pi-op<‘rties 
b(‘longing to the State, and certainly had no accurate; 
register of them ; when the idea of conservation, still 
le.ss of atforestation for the benefit of posterity, never 
entered the brain of Chief Secretary, Revenue (Joni- 
missioner, or Collector ; when, .so long as sufficient 
timber was sent up to the Bombay Dockyai'd, 
and enough money scraped together spa.smodically 
to nearly cover the .scanty pay of one or two 
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Conservators, and a few (a very few) clerks and 
peons, " His Excellency the Governor in Council ” 
was perfectly satisfied, and was content to pigeon¬ 
hole with calm indifference the valuable reports, full 
of earnest warnings, teeming with practical sugges¬ 
tions, annually submitted by able men like “ Daddy 
Gil)Son”and Dalzoll. 

“ The world went very well then ” for those who 
needed wood for any purpose. Did an energetic 
(bllector or A.ssistant-Co]lcctor want timlier for a 
school or a dluu'in-.salla (rest-lionse), he simply 
ordered the Mamlntdar (Head llevenue and Magis¬ 
terial Officer of a sidj-district) to send out and have 
it cut. Did an officer of the Roads and Tanks 
Department want charcoal, he .sent his men out and 
liacke<l and burnt and wasted as he cho.so. Did a 
villager, from the Ratel downwards, want wood for 
any f)nr[>ose, he simply helped himself, while (imber- 
merchants and boat-lmildoi's with perfecd impunity 
pillaged right and left, and the forest tribes gradually 
denuded the hillsides around large towns, living 
by the sale of firewood, which cost them nothing but 
the labour of felling and taking away. The actual 
loss to the State by this I’cckless waste, in the first 
thirty-five years after the downfall of the Peishwa, 
must have been many crores of rupees, but it is but 
a fraction of the loss to the present generation of 
the people at large, as .sensible men among them 
now perceive. 

1’his sinful waste went on till the early Fifties, 
when the administration throughout India began to 
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• ntertain some glimmering of the vast importance of 
forest conservation in the future. But the first 
remedial steps had hardly been taken when the 
country was convulsed by the Mutiny and Eebellion, 
and reforms in this and many another important 
direction had, i)erforcc, to be laid aside till (juieter 
times, so that it was not really till altout ISO;-}, 
if I remember aright, that a Forest llcpartmcnt 
was regularly organised, even then it was A’cry 
indifferently equipped. 

Meantime enormous mischief had been pi-ejiared 
foi- the future in the widespread growth of a belief 
among the peo]>lo that tiny possessed, or laid 
acquired, prescriptive rights to dcA'astate th<' forests 
at their own sweet will. llestih'.ticms, liowever 
reasonable and just, were regarded as “ zoolum,” 
sjxiliatiou, or the mere exercise of arbitrary ])ower. 
This dangerous feeling especially ])retlominuted in 
the Bombay I’rcsidency, and in th(! country all 
arouml tlu' Fresidemy city; for, what with the 
marvtdlous impetus given to trade in the early 
Sixties, what "with the introduction of Vehar water, 
tlie populatioji of Bombay liad nearly doubled, and 
with it the demand fru fuel. 

Thousands of men, mostly sturdy “ Ghattis,”* had 
gradually formed into huiiflreds of gangs felling 
firewood wherever it could be found within paying 
distance of the city, to w'hich it was t ranspoi-ted 
by rail, carts, and native boats. Mdule yet un- 

* Marattas from along the tiliauts, or Syhddri Ifange of 
Mountains. 
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prepared and insufficiently manned, tlie unfortunate 
Forest Department, now incessantly called upon by 
(Government to show good financial results, had to 
(!ombat combination after combination, to check 
petty thieving as well as to repress wholesale 
organised robbery, at the same time to prevent 
clamour, and to see that the city was fully sup- 
pli(!d with fuel at a reasonaltle rate. How devotedly 
the Department worked, how well on the whole it 
succeeded, must be fresh in the i-ecollec-tion of all old 
Bombay residents. Indifferent to the abuse showered 
on it from all sides, not discouraged by the niggard¬ 
liness and the (‘onti'adictory orders from time t<.) 
time issued from the Secretariat, the heads of the 
Department gradually systematised the supply to 
Bombay, arranged for block-felling by rotation and 
superA’ised the felling by their own officers. 

It was about this time some seventeen years ago, 
thftt the following remarkabie (tase occurr'^d. It will, 
in all likelihood, be remembered by sundry and 
various officials in the Western Presidency, notwith¬ 
standing the care that will be taken here to conceal 
names and localities. I was not myself in any way 
officially connected with it, but I was favoured by a 
brother “peeler” with a perusal of his notes, from 
which I took some of my own sufficient to enable me 
to give an outline of the main facts. 

Great pressure was at the time being brought to 
bear on the Forest Officer of a district not far from 
Bombay to raise an extra amount of revenue to 
cover the cost of certain much-needed supplementary 
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establishments whi(;li Government had with much 
difficulty been induced to sanction. He was there¬ 
fore driven to fell more firewood jungle than usual, 
which necessitated the employment of contractors 
instead of felling departmentally. These contractors 
were, I widl remember, restricted to cutting the ctom- 
monei- kinds of fuel trees, the l)etter oj' building 
timbers, such as “ Teak,” “ Ain,” “ Kinjal,” being 
expressly excepted by the terms of the contract. 
The (xmtractors bomrd themselves to fell so many 
thousand “ candies -about (588 lbs.—of wood in 
certain spocifieil jungles, to remove it al'toi- cutting 
it into billets, to certain convenient depots fuitside 
the forests, ami then to buy it at a certain rate per 
'• candy,” with permission to remove', it by pa(^k- 
bullocks or by ti<lal creeks to the nearest railway 
station, or to the city of Bombay itself. 

With efficient supervision over the axe-men and 
common honesty at the depots, the ('ontracts, though 
loosely wor<led, might have worked fairly well, 
saving the Department enormous labour, and in a 
rough and ready way netting a fair return. But 
the supervision unfortunately, could not be efficient, 
and this from no fault or want of energy on the part 
of superi(*r l^orest Officials. Besides routine office 
duties, and having to travel over an immense area 
of rugged country, the unfortunate Assistant Con¬ 
servator was in those days expected to do something 
towards forest demarcation, a duty which in itself 
takes up the whole time of any hard-working man. 
He could not be in two places at once, and was 

M 2 
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compelled to rely on his subordinates, depot-keepers, 
and the like. Once these gentry became the tools of 
the contractors, any amount of depredation could be 
carried cn with impunity, almost without the least 
risk of discovery; and that was what happened on 
this occasion. 

The contractors were simply some twenty stal¬ 
wart “ Ghattis,” every one of whom for years 
past, and their fathers before them, had exploited 
forest lands for the supply of Boml)ay. The 
“CJompany”—“Ballaji Ghatti and Co.,” as they 
called themselves—had very little money of their 
own, probably not more than two to five hundred 
rupees a-piece, except Ballaji, who having a thousand 
to contribute to the capital, and being moreover a 
man of exceptional energy and force of cliaracter, 
was naturally the chief manager oi- director. 
Ballaji’s and his brother’s share in the venture was, 
I think, eight annas in the rupee. It was he who 
did the financing ; it was his brother who kept the 
btjoks; the other members of the so-called t^ompany 
were merely working gangers or muccadums, with 
half-anna, quarter-anna, or pie shares in the profits 
in proportion to the amount of capital they each 
brought in. 

Gf course the Company had backers in Bombay; 
for a big contract like this, likely to run for two or 
three years, requires considerable capital to start and 
carry on with until the wood can reach the market 
and be sold. Several months must elapse before 
wood cut in the jungles during the monsoon is even 
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fit for sale. Meantime axe-men and labourers have 
to be paid. “ Brinjaris ” (Indian gypsies, or meh 
with droves of pack-1 )ullof‘k8) have to be given 
advances at the outset and kept paid from month 
to month, wliilc tlicii- droves of pack-bullocks toil 
dustily and wearily backwards and forwards, from 
jungle to depot, removing the logs; cartm(m or 
boatmen, or (as in this instance) both, have to 1)e 
paid cash down foi- all the wood transported to 
Bombay. 

Ballaji Ohatti and (^o.’s backers were wealthy 
wood dealers at Carnac Bunder; wlio when Ballaji 
had s(,‘cnr(‘d this contiaet, were ipute rea<ly and 
able to advance the Company all moneys required, 
on a stamj)ed agreement that all tht' wood worked by 
it should 1)6 (consigned or sent to them at Carnae 
Bujjder. d'hc backers, whom I will call llaji Ladak 
and Co., had also pow'er under the deed to in.spect 
Ballaji’s books, and if necessary, even to overlook 
the (»perations up-country. 

ddius amply provided with eajiital, Ballaji Chatti 
and Co. set merrily to work, felling an immense 
supply of fuel ready for removal after the monsoon. 
Tt was a very easy matter to corrupt the dc})dt- 
keepers and the few rangers cf)ncerned. Regular 
pay, perhaps tw’ice as mu(;h as the pittance paid to 
them by the Government, secured their hearty co¬ 
operation in the extensive frauds that folknved. The 
depot-keepers simply had to shut their eyes, let as 
much wood as Ballaji and C*o. chose to bring dowi 
pass through and out of the dep6t, being careful only 
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to keep their books in tally with the dummy set of 
books kept by the firm to show to the “ Assistant 
Saheb,” or any one desirous of learning what progress 
was being made under the contract. 

The film’s real books, of course, corresponded as to 
consignments and advances with those of the con¬ 
signees and backers, Haji fjadak and Co., whi<;h, I 
may mention in passing, Avere as truly and honestly 
kept as those of any large firm in Bombay. 

The forest ranger had merely to hold his tongue 
and ignore the felling of teak and other timber 
excluded from the contract. If the “Saheb” hap¬ 
pened to come along—there was always ample warn¬ 
ing—for a day or two few pack-bullocks would 
seen al)Out, and the sound of the axe would scarcely 
be heard on the hill-sides. The villagers round al)Out, 
liberally supplied by Ballaji with brusliwood and 
such oc(.-asional piec^es of timlier as they required, did 
not peach and all went happily as a marriage-bell. 

Ballaji Ghatti and Co. were coining money by thou¬ 
sands monthly ; believing they were (piite safe, they 
extended their operations and boldly stacked great 
wood piles at any spot convenient for removal, espe¬ 
cially on the banks of certain small tidal iireeklets 
navigable by small native ci-aft. It was, I believe, 
ascertained subsequently that Government was robbed 
under this contract to the tune of nearly two lakhs 
of rupees in about three years, and the depredations 
' would probably never have been checked had not an 
exceptionally sharp Parsi inspector of police been 
appointed to the district. 
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Ruttonjee, now dead some years, used to be called 
by his European superiors Inspector “Bucket,”* so 
much did he remind them in manner and appear¬ 
ance of that plausible detective. It was^ not long 
before he smelt a rat, and set himself to work to 
ferret out all the details of the plot. He first ea,sily 
ingratiated himself with Ballaji and Co., wormed all 
he coulil out of them, got a sight of the contrai;t. 



INSrKCTOB “BDCKET."’ 


and] plied some of the “Ohatti” partners with 
H(juor on every possible occasion, when they let 
out the secret of the double sets of books, and 
boasted freely of their gains. Going to Bombay 
he scraped acquaintance through mutual friends 
* Charles Dickens’s ‘ Bleak House.’ 
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with. Haji Ladak and Co., and thoroughly satisfied 
himself that he was in for a “ real good thing; ” 
then, making sonie police pretence for passing a few 
days in o,tie of the jungles being felled, he saw with 
his own eyes two immense stacks of wood of all 
kinds ready for removal. 

Ilis next step was to take the opportunity of tlie 
Police Superintendent dining one night quietly with 
the C\>IIeetor ami District INIagistrate to wait upon 
them am) divulge the conspiracy. The.se gentlemen, 
in the al)senceof the Assistant (.Conservator of Forests 
(who was too far ofl'), determined to strike at once. 
By the following evening all the forest depots 
where Ballaji and Co. were working, all the great 
wood pile.s in the jungles and most of the books, 
wer(i in the charge of the Police. 

Unfortunately, Ballaji, who had the true books 
of th(i finn over in Bombay, somehow received 
intelligence in time to enable him to secrete them, 
so that they were not found till after the trial. 
The District Magistrate undertook the investiga¬ 
tion himself, liuttonjee pro.seeutiug; in due course 
Ballaji, his brother, and I think a dozen more 
“ Ghattis,” signatories to the Company’s deed of 
partnership, who had been actively engaged in super¬ 
vising operations in the forests, were committed for 
trial to the Sessions, on charges of stealing teak and 
other valuable timbers, besides the huge wood piles 
found in the jungles. 

The Crown was represented at the trial by an 
English barrister of high standing, and also one of 
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the leading native pleaders of the Jiigh Court. The 
case seemed simple enough; the contract permitted 
the accused to fell and remove a certain quantity 
of fuel wood ; hut Haji Ijadak’s evidence, and the 
l>ooks of his firm showed that the accused had 
already delivered in Bombay and received credit for 
about twenty times as much as the stipulated 
quantity, besides that they were in possession of half 
as much more stacked in the junkies. 

The contract forbad(‘ the accused t<> cut teak and 
other s])ecificd building timbers, but it was proved 
that they had nevertheless felled s\ich timber, trans¬ 
ported it t<i Bombay and sold it, besides stacking 
nmch mom ready for removal. 

For the defence, which was condiurtcd b\" two 
astute native pleaders, it was contended that a 
criminal charge could not lie: that the (Jovern- 
nient remedyg if any existed, was a suit for damages 
for breach of contract. The fakse or dummy books 
of Ballaji Ghatti and (^)., and the several depot- 
keepers’ books above mentioned, were' relied upon as 
proving that the (..■ompany’ had not felled or removed 
more than they were entitled to under the contract; 
it was further contended that the excess shown in 
Ilaji Ladak’s books was purchased in the course C)f 
trade from various other parties ; that the wood piles 
found in the jungles were not actually found in the 
possession of the accused, but must have been stored 
by some other persons unknown. 

The Judge decided that under any circumstances 
the charge of theft would not apply, and the 
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accused were acquitted. On this, Government ap¬ 
pealed to the High Court, against the acquittal, 
so far as Ballaji and his brother “were concerned, the 
accomplicps not being considered worth the trouble. 
An appeal against an acquittal is no common oc¬ 
currence. A Full Court of the Honourable Judges, 
after a patient hearing, reversed the acquittal, found 
these two men guilty, and passed a moderate 
sentence. 

I am afraid that, in the al)ove sketch of the case 
from memory, T may have omitted several points, 
especially some of a legal Uc'itnre; but my object has 
been rather to show how the State used to be 
defr.'iuded in forest matters, liow serious were the 
o})staclcs which opposed the strenuous exertions of 
the dei)artment in the earlier days of its organi¬ 
sation, than to descril)e accurately the details of a 
trial which attracted considerable attention at the 
time. It can easily be selected by the curirais from 
among the reported cases of the High Court of 
Judicature of about 1875-76. 

As time has gone on the Covernment has become 
juster and more liberal in its grants towards a most 
important department, its organisation has steadily 
improved, excellent checks on framl and depredation 
have been put in force, and such conspiracies as that 
of Ballaji Ghatti and Co. have become well-nigh 
impossible. 

The seiiuel to the case is well worth telling. 

“ Inspector Bucket ” was excessively annoyed at the 
“Ghattis ” having been enabled to get their real books 
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out of the way, and he vowed that he would never 
rest until he traced them. It was not, however, 
till several months had elapsed that, obtaining a 
clue, he actually unearthed them in the house of a 
relative of Ballaji; proceedings were thereupon insti¬ 
tuted against certain members of the old Company 
for producing the fictitious books in evidence at the 
Sessions trial, of whom in the result two or three 
more were convicted and sentenced. 

Poor Euttonjee would undoiilitedly liave risen to 
the liighest grades in the Police Service, but that 
his eyesight totally failed him wlieii he had reached 
the Inspector g)'i.i<le ; not having served suhiciently 
long for a. pension, I fear, he died in very poor 
circumstan c-es. 
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CJIAITEH XVJl. 

THK PRKDATOKY TltlliKS. 

EvKiiV one serving in India in the early “ Fifties ” 
must retain a vivid reeolleetion of tlie kind of lull 
that then prevailed throughout the length and 
breadth <»f the land—the lull before the storm. 

It was in those days that the C’ourt of Directors 
first bethought themselves of making some general 
and sustained effort to suppress crime; the Indian 
Governments were urged to improve the organisa¬ 
tion of the Police, to trace out the swarms of 
thieves who infested the country, who, not only 
by their own jjrcidatory habits, but by reason of their 
close connection with “ Thugs,” “ dacoits,” cattle- 
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lifters, and poisoners, rendered tlie detection and 
suppression of more serious crimes well-nigli im¬ 
possible. 

The Thuggee Suppression Department of the 
Government of India was naturally employed in a 
systematic investigation of the habits, customs, and 
mode of operation of the hundred-and-one predatory 
castes and tribes scattered throughout the I)e('.can 
and the C^aruatic. (Japtfiin (now General) Hervcy, an 
experienced officer of the department in t!ie Southern 
Mahratta C'ountry, with the aid of Tliug approvers, 
devoted some years of patient labour to the classifi¬ 
cation of Bamptias. Gochiias, Kaikaris, Katkaris, 
Wadars, Beldars, besides a host of musicians, jugglers, 
mummers, and acrol»ats, all of wliom pre\'ed upon 
hapless villagers, some opcnl)% some under the 
cloak of ail ostensible ocempation. Ilis report, 
so far as I am aware, has been tlicj only text-book 
or worlc of reference for nearly forty years, and 
he has done well to puldieli a new book in the 
past year. 

Although til esc tribes arc fast^ dwindling away, or 
being absorbed in the labouring population, and they 
are no longer the scourge to the country they used to 
be, or because of police viligance are now compara¬ 
tively liarniless, their organisations remain, tlieir old 
traditions are religiously preserved, it is (juite 
certain that if circumstances again favoured their 
operations, they would again give an infinity of 
trouble to the authorities. General Ilcrvey’s work 
should, therefore, be found in the official library of 
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every Distri(.;t Magistrate and Police officer in the 
Western and Southern Presidencies. 

Veriest dregs of the population as they are, they 
attracted little special notice during disturbed times 
anterior to British rule; they were merged in the 
swarms of camp-followers and hangers-on to every 
native anny, to every Pindari horde, or considerable 
band of marauders, and as the country settled 
down, they crystallised as it were, into small 
bands and gangs, and spread far and wide among 
the villages. 

Vast numbers of them, such as the Wadars (earth- 
wf)rkers), Beldars ((juarrymen), lime and charcoal- 
burners, basket-makers, have been more or less 
permanently al)sorbed into the great body of migra¬ 
tory labour required for the eoustru<ttion of roads 
and railways, canals and tanks, during the past 
thirty yeai’s. 

Thousands upon thousands of them Avere swept off 
by famine and cholera between 187G and 1880. 
C(MnparatiA'ely few gangs still remain to wander 
about the. Deccan, and there is now little or nothing 
ill their appearance or haliits to distinguish one tribe 
from another. The malodorous l)ut somewhat 
picturesijue procession of old crones, bold-faced 
slatternly girls, and nearly-naked urchins occasion¬ 
ally encountered on the road, with its drove of 
donkeys and buffiiloes heavily laden with mats and 
hut-poles, on which are perched a few dissipated- 
looking fowls, may belong to any tribe. They 
eat any garbage—land-crabs, field rats, village pigs. 
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or what not. They all drink like fishe.s when they 
get a cliaiioe, hut yet one tribe will not eat, or drink, 
or intermarry witli another, so scrujrulously are ca.ste 
distinctions oliserved among them. 

They frequent every fair and jattra (pilgrimage), 
where they annex every portable thing they can lay 
tlieir hands upon, pilfer from every shop-keei)er’s 
Stoll, and finally decamp at night with goats, or 
sheej) which they promj)tly eat, or with a few head 
of cattle, which some of the men drive rapidly 
oft’ to a distant town and sell for anything they 
will fetch. On their way from fair to fair, from 
“jattra” to “jattra,” they will sometimes sijuat for 
a few weeks togetln^r on the outskirts of some town 
oi- village where any building 02 )erations are in 
progress, and they get fairly well paid for fetching 
sand, or earth, or chunan (lime) with their long- 
suffering donkeys. 

Neither these poor beasts noi' the buffaloes are 
ever fed. Tln^ day’s work or the day’s march over, 
they are simply turned loose to forage for themselves 
in the crops if they arc standing, in the stackyaixis 
or around the threshing-floors if the harvest is over. 
The villagers well know that it is hopeless to attempt 
to cat(ih the cunning beasts at night, for some 
time they patiently tolerate the nuisance, but the 
usual ending is a free fight, when the Ryots, 
exasperated beyond endurance, turn out some 
morning and drive their rascally visitors beyond the 
village limits. 

I remember witnessing an affair of fhis kind some 
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years ago, wMeli gave me a fair idea of the omui- 
vorou’s dishonesty of -these wandering rogues. It 
was eaily * dawn, acc(n|ipanied by a couple of 
sowafs (mounted polioe/, I was on my way to inspect 
a police post, at some, distance from iny ciimp. As 
we were passing a small walled village that stood 
back from the road, shouts and screams broke the 
.silence, galloping towards the village we came upon 
;in encampment of Khaikaris (ostensibly basket- 
makers), in which, amid a cloud of dust, some 
twenty sturdy Mahrattas, armed with sticks, were 
demolishing the filthy mat liovels and freely be¬ 
labouring the male occupants. 

The shrill slirieks of the women, the yelping 
of curs, the imprecations of tlie cornl)atants, tlie 
ilonkeys and cattle rushing wildly about in the 
middle, made, up as pretty a scrimmage .as has ever 
lieen witnessed outside lionnybrook. The unex- 
])e<-totl appearance of a “ S.aheb" on the scene, 
perliaps a, few <wacks from my horsewhip, produced 
a momentiry calm, and then a crowd of Khaikari 
women rushed fuavard, beating their bre.asts, vocifer¬ 
ating and [)ointing to a female lying apparently 
senselc.ss near. 

Dismounting to see what was the matter with her, 
and giving my horse to a sowar to hold, that worthy 
told me, with a broad grin, that the Wf)mah was oidy 
shamming, and that he had seen her ea.st henself down 
on the ground as we rode up. 

However, as she persisted in feigning to be dead, I 
ordered a “ chatty ” of cold water to be brought, and 
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myself drenched her with' the contents. Needless to 
say the effect was magical. Ihe croiie Jain|>e4 
and proceeded to curse me *volubly by all her gbds^ 
amid roars of laughter from the assembled villagers. 

Putting a cordon of Mhars (village watchmen) 
round the encampment, I held a Tough-and-ready 
inquiry. It was the old story. The gang had 
arrived about a week Iwfore from Pundeipoor, 
pitched their camp without permission, and rtdused 
to budge when ordered by the Patel. Their beasts 
had been turned loose eveiy night to graze their fill 
in the standing wheat ; (lalves and goats had dis¬ 
appeared ; houses and shops had been robbed right 
and left; and last, but not least, the behaviour of 
the younger Khaikari women had been scandalously 
indecent, so the incensed village elders had deter¬ 
mined at last to rid tlicmselves forcibly of their 
unwelcome visitors. 

Gravely reproving them (as in duty bound) ft>r 
liaving taken the law into their own hands, but 
secret ly in my own heart, approving what'they had 
done, I proceeded to have the huts and every member 
of the gang of Khaikaris thoroughly searched. Never 
was such a wonderful collection of spoil found! 
Some half-dozen pieces of well-worn silver jewellery, 
several bundles of brand-new brass ornaments, ear 
and nose rings, bangles and necklaces, bunches of 
coloured beads, several Ijttle circular folding- 
minors, new tin pots, plates, pans, new aud old 
copper and brass “ lotahs,” coils of new rope and 
balls of string, embroidered skull-caps, women’s 

N 
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brass back-combs, breast cloths, “ saris,” or petti¬ 
coats, pew “ Dhoturs,” pieces of cotton cloth and 
sandals “ kumblis ” (blankets), tied in the middle 
and fille(^ with grain and pulse of all kinds. Besides 
all this miscellaneous “ loot,” the men had some fifty 
rupees in cash concealed about their persons. It was 
plain enough that the gang had had a real good time 
at Punderpoor. 

Some few articles being identified by the villagers, 
1 sent the whole gang back io the Punderpoor Native 
Magistrate, who^ ultimately convicted about half of 
them. I was not surprised to leani six months 
afterwards, that the stackyard of this particiilai' 
village had been fired ami grievous loss inflicted on 
the unhappy ryots (cultivatcus). Of course this was 
a- piece of revenge perpetrated by some members of 
I he. gang, who probably travelled many miles for 
tlie purpose.. These rogues always manage to 2 )a.y 
out any village that may have ofiemled t.icm, which 
is doubthsss one. of the reasons tliC}" are tolerated 
so j)atiently. Moreovei’ their old women are credited 
with the evil eye, and believed to jna.ctise. witchcraft 
extensively. 

It is a very difficult problem to know how to deal 
with these wandering rogues; they do not mind 
being “ moved on,” for they are always more or less 
on the move, they are quite iudiflerent where they go, 
so long as they can manage to get to the next 
“jattra,” wherever it may be. The jjolice are not 
numerous enough to follow them up, the peoi)]e 
rarely lodge a complaint against them for the 
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seasons a])ovc given, tlius there are no specific 
grounds for interfering with them. 

There are other predatory tribes, not migratory, of 
whom the “ Bamptias ” and “ Oochlias of the^eccan 
may be regarded as types. They have no ostensibly 
honest means of livelihood, they are thieves pure and 
simple as their tribal names explain. “ Oochlia,” 
for example, is derived from the verb “ Oochalne,” to 
lift or pielc up. In former years they usually in- 
hal>ited a (jiiarter of theii- own in every considerable 
town; villagt's they did not care about; there was 
no scope iii them for tin* (‘xercise of their great talents 
foi' theft on an extensive scale. 

The old native. “ i-aj ” strove hard to rid the 
princijtal cities of the pest, and even to reiiaini'these. 
]>eo]de from their predatory habits ; they were driven 
out of the towns and compelled to live on sites 
a,Hotted to them, lands were given over for their 
cultivation, advances of cash, occasionally regular 
<-.ash allowa.Tices, were ^rauteil to them for the. pur- 
<hase of seed and cattle and impleme^its of hus- 
ba.ndry. There was at least one Bamjitia ” village 
close to Poona itself, and for aught I know it may 
still exist. They were also numerous in the Hatara 
and Kolhapur territories, and in the petty JMahratta 
States, but the experiment never succeeded very well 
in any of them, though no doubt it was an advantage 
to have the rascals collected together at spots where 
they could be subjected to some kind of discipline, 
and supervision, such as being compelled to attend 
muster at least at nightfall, and once earlier in the 
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day, Borne lew certainly have settled down into 
fairly honest cultivators, but the majority of them, 
from father to son, are still regularly brought up and 
carefully trained to steal, and as I shall presently 
explain, a splendid and boundless field has opened 
out for them of late years. 

They are exceedingly intelligent and observant, 
very active in their habits, the lads being as carefully 
trained in running and athletic exercises as they are 
trained in the skilful use of their fingers. They are 
good actors and able to assume almost any disguise ; 
very plausible and insinuating in their address, 
scrupulously clean in their persons and habits, and 
somewhat addicted to finery withal. They rarely 
drink: their womenkind, all expert thieves them¬ 
selves, have or had a reputation for virtue. They 
are very staunch to each other, no police officer 
ever succeeded in getting any reliable information 
out of a “Bamptia.” They rarely molest their im¬ 
mediate neighbours, do not steal sheep, goats, or 
cattle, or pilfer from shopkeepers in the vi(;inity of 
their homes. In fact, they pay freely and honestly 
for what they want, are willing to do a good turn for 
a neighbour, and generally^ an* thought rather good 
fellows than otherwise. 

Travellers have' always been, and always will be, 
their prey, but they never resort to violence, and I 
never heard of their taking human life.. They "are to 
be found very' busy in the dense crowds thronging 
into a sacred shrine, detaching the heavy silver 
“ Kirgutis ” (waist-belts) or long (;otton-bag purses 
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carried by well-to-do Mabrattas, or snipping off neck¬ 
laces and earrings, wbicb they pass from hand to 
hand with incredible rapidity. If there is a row, or 
one of them is suspected when an article is missed, he 
does not run away, but assumes a virtuously indig¬ 
nant air, it is very certiiiu nothing will be found 
upon ] lim. “ r.andopr»pg,IJaii ” rebates many amusing 
tales of their tricks upon travellers, but none of th(jm 
beats the stoi;y I am going to tell about myself. 

Pray remember, good reader, while you biugh at 
me, that when the incident happened I was a very 
young policeman indexed. Marching between Satara 
and Kholapur, 1 halb'd for a couple of days’ shooting 
at a favourite, camp within hail of one of these 
“Oochlia” vilhig<is. Being full of zeal, as all young 
“ Peelers ” should be, and withal rather fond of 
airing my Mahratta ou I'very possible occasion, I sent 
for two or three of the elders from the “ (3oc.hlia” 
hamlet in the evening, and had a long and very 
atfalde conversation with them. 

They were pleasant and unreserved about the lives 
their i)eople used to lead under the former or native 
“ raj,” but they of course had long .since abandoned all 
di.shonest practices, and ha<l settle<l down as honest 
cultivators. They were doing very well—were l)riug- 
ing up their children in the paths of virtue, indeed they 
were al)Out to petition the Sirkar to let them have a 
school. Under the Uompany’s “ raj ” thieving could 
not prosper, while every honest man was safe and 
happy. “No one knew better than the Saheb, whose 
knowledge of the language and of the native character 
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was notorious throughout the country.” I sucked it 
all in greedily like the young fool I was, promised to 
say a good word for the school and wc ])arted the 
very best of friends. After a frugal meal and the 
pipe of pea(;e, I inducted myself into my “pyjamas ” 
and went to bed, feeling particularly well satisfied 
with myself, and firmly convinced that I was the 
most promising young policeman in the Presidency. 

I was always I must mention much given to dogs, 
and at that time possessed two - one, Vickie, a little 
black-and-tan terrier who always slept on my 1)e<l, 
the other a huge bull-dog, very good tem])('r(’d when 
loose, but a perfect demon when on the chain. 
“ Tim ” always travelled witli the cook, being chained 
at night to the “ Bobbajikhuna,” or cook’s cait, 
und6r which he slept a few yards from the fire, 
my two servants sleeping luiar. We were all very 
tired and the camj) was soon buried in sleep, when 1 
was suddenly awakened by the most horrible yell 
fi'om the fire. Springing off the lied and catching up 
a stick, I rushed to lh(‘. spot to find the faithful 
“Tim” holding on to the h'g of a nearly naked lad of 
about sixteen, who was screaming “Murder” at th(> 
top of his voice. 

Needless to say, all the litth' (iamp gathered on the 
spot. The first thing was to get “ Tim ” to release 
his hold of the lad’s leg—no easy matter to accom¬ 
plish, for “Tim” had got his teeth well in above the 
ankle. The boy bled profusely, and was half dead 
with fright. We dressed the wound, gave him some 
brandy and tried to get the young rascial to tell us 
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bow and why he came thei-e, but he simply would 
not open his mouth. Tliere was nothing for it ]>ut 
to tie him hand and foot, and leave him in charge 
of my solitary peon (I was not allowed a sentry in 
those early days), Avith strict injuiKdions not to go to 
sleep again. 

1 then ordered a “peg” (brandy-and-soda) to be 
bj’ouglit to my tent, and returned to have a stlioke 
before turning in again. Lo and behold ! niy tent 
had been fairly cleaned out; the (dothes I had taken 
otF, a sword, a revolver and belt, my watch and a few 
rtipees on the chair by my bedside, and a, host, of 
smaller articles were gone, worst of all my beloved 
gun and its ease. 

Th(‘ whole thing flashed upon me ; the “ Oochlias” 
had paid me a visit ! The lad had been sent through 
the camp on jmrposc^ to raise an alarm and draw ns 
all away from my tent, but incautiously going too 
near had been boned by “ Tim.” Meantime his con¬ 
federates had (quietly gutted my tent and decjimped 
with the spoil. I don’t think 1 (;ver felt so small—it 
was such a very transparent dodge. I comforted 
myself however, with the reflection that at any rate 
I should be able to find out in the morning to whom 
my prisoner belonge,d, but to my disgust, my peon 
came with a chapfallen face; at daylight to reporf, that 
the lad had somehow or other got away. We went 
over to the “ Oochlia” hamlet, of course, but no lad, 
it was stoutly declared, wasmi.ssiiig from th«' families ; 
no lad present bore the marks of “Tim’s” teeth, 
none of my things were found in the village, nor was 
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anything ever traced, except the gun-case, with my 
name on it, which was found some months after¬ 
wards in a dry watercourse several miles away. 

How my plausil)lc friends of the preceding evening 
must have cJuickled over the whole business ! I may 
mention that it is a very faA'ourite dodge of these 
people t(j raise an alarm by lire or otherwise at one 
end of an encampment of travellers, while some of 
their party loot at the other end. 

Those gentry have gradually transferred their 
attention to the railways, and hardly a passenger 
train runs at night tliat does not carry some of them. 
They mingle with the people in the waiting slu'ds, 
very soon find out wliat bundles are worth annexing. 
a]id where the owners are going, then take tickets 
themselves for some nearer station, and travelling in 
tlui same compartment, either watch theii' opportunity 
for making oft’ with the bundles during the night, oj' 
drop them out of the window near the station they 
themselves are to alight at, wlnuicc they walk down 
the line till they find the spoil. ()f c.ourse there are 
hundreds of other opportunities aft'orded to them 
during a long journey and in crowded compartments, 
of practising their profession. Every new section of 
railwfiy opened extends the field for their operations. 

The Eailway Police are fully cognisant of what 
goes on, and they do their utmost to warn third-class 
passengers against “ Bamptias,” but I fear they are 
not as yet very successful in catching any of the 
rogues. It is the old story—there ai’e no detectives. 
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(.’RTMK I)C!RIN(J THK FAMINK, 

Few iiH'ii who witnessed the last De(;ean famine 
{J 877-79), fewer still of those whose lot it was to he 
emj)loyed oliieially in (•oj)ing with it cure to talk 
n)ncli ahout theij' d'xviry experiences, but those 
glmsUv yeai's are burnt into their nieinories never¬ 
theless, and e.an never b(i forgotten to their <lying 
da,y. 

Who can cA’cr forget that brazen sky overliead, 
that hideous 1 »rown-black landscape destitute of 
vegetation, parched and erac.kc<l by the sun’s tierce 
heat, swept almost tliroughout the night and all the 
day long by sand-laden blasts hot as' from a fiery 
furnace ? Who can forget tlie miserable cattle, mere 
hides stret(;.hed over skeletons wandering or rather 
staggering about in vain seai-ch for food and water 
and lying dead or dying along every roadside ? 
Who can forget the living human skeletons <li'agging 
themselves to the nearest relief work or hiding in 
their desolated homes to die, whole families together, 
of starvation ? Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, for two whole years hardly 
a cloud in the sky, hardly a drop of rain, the river- 
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})eds dried or drying up—cholera raging every¬ 
where ! 

It so Iiappened that I saw some weeks of the 
Bengal famine in 1878-74 while on a visit during 
privilege leave to a relative, a planter in Behar. 1 
(•an hoiuistly say that I never witnessed all that time, 
nor did I hear tell of such misery as was to he seen 
any day ijj the “ arid zone ” of the Deeeaii in the first 
year of that famine hefore relief measures had been 
well inauguratc'd. I hclievc the difficulties of grain 
transjrort and distribution were mueh greater in the 
l)ee(;an than they ever were, in Beliar, certainly 
large districts blessed with a superabundance of food 
grains w'crc nearer to tlic famine-affc(itcd area in 
Behar. Mcme.y, too, tlnne was comparatively jdeiiti- 
ful a.nd the State poured out ti’easure witli a lavish 
hand, regardless of expense, fir the Deccan, on the 
otlujr hand, the calamity had to be dealt with almost 
parsimoniously, for stricit economy was the order of 
the day. 

1. am not going to discuss who was right or who 
v\ as wrong on various (piestions of famine manago 
ment. Are not these vexed points laboriously dis¬ 
cussed Lu. the various official papers which culminated 
in the admirable Famine (Vxic whicJi only two yeans- 
ago was found to work so well ? A\bth the counti-v 
now trav(U'sed by good roads and covered by a net¬ 
work of cheap railways the calamity of 1877-79 
ought never to occur again, even in the “ arid zone,” 
for the administration now really has for the first 
time its finger on the pulse of the country, never 
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again will matters be allowed to drift in the hope 
that they will somehow mend, never again will the 
railways be found insufficiently supplied with rolling- 
stock and .engines, never again will the Oovernment 
lack a, complete scheme of relief works for every 
<listrict. There may be scarcity, l)ut there never 
ouglit to be a famine again. , 

Thinking ])aek now over the eri]ninal statisti(^s of 
tlie decade ending in IH80, it is easy to perceive the 
growth of some forms of crime, the disappearance of 
others, us distress 1)egan to b(> hit, as it b«a‘.ame 
niorc and more acute, as it afterwards died away. 
\ highly interesting noi to say instructive, diagram 
mi,gilt, 1 am sure, be pre^iared from the (“rimiual 
returns for the years 1875 to 1880, and I deeply 
regret now that I did not bring home Avith me the 
rcjiorts that would be necessary for its jireparation. 
.\s it is, 1 can onl}' write from memory, aided by 
notes and diai-i(?s of a not very comjirchensive kind. 

With the first sign of bad season, with the rise in 
prices of all food grains, dacoity, which had been at 
the lowest ebb ever known began steadily to increa.se. 
By dacoity 1 do not mean the mere robbery without 
violence, of grain by half-a-dozen half-starved 
wretches, which, under the Penal Code, has to be 
classed as “dacoity,” but I mean the real old-fashioned 
dangerous dacoity by desperate characters aianed in 
.some way with bill-hooks, clubs, and an o(/casional 
sword, whose victims w'cre not neces.sarily a petty 
grain merchant, but inoi’e commonly wealthy Sowkars 
and Marwarris (money-lenders). 
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Organisation soon became observable in these 
(Times. Leaders came to the front, the Nizam’s 
frmitier again became disturbed, well-armed bands, 
occasionally mounted, crossed over the frontier to 
commit outrages in (juite tJie old style. In a district 
Avhere a dozen dacoities of tlie mild I’enal Code type* 
had lately been regarded as a heavy record for a year, 
there began to be two or three real dacoities in the 
month, and the number rapidly increased until almost 
every post that came brought a report of a dacoity of 
one sort or another. 

Strange that at such a time, when hundreds of 
desperate and reckless nnui infested the country, not 
a single attempt wa,s made—at least, in my recollecv 
tion—to rob the mail-carts, though it was a matter 
of common knowledge that millions of rupees worth 
of ornaments and other valuables were being daily 
sent ujr in them to be melted down and on verted 
into coin of the realm. In the famine years there 
can be no doubt, for instance, that the mail con¬ 
tractors of the long j)ostal line from Dharwar via 
Belgaum, Kolhapoor, and Satara to Poona, safely 
(•(mveyed property of this kind to the value of 
several crores of rupees. What sjwcial precautions 
were adopted by the contractors I am not aware, but 
the fact remains that they cheerfully undertook this 
tremendous responsibility and acepitted themselves 
splendidly of their dangerous duty. 

What good fellows, by the way, are the Curset- 
jees and Nowrojees, the Cowasjees and Pestonjees, 
engaged in these enterprises! ITow .many p(K>r 
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ladies and children could never get away to the Hills, 
but for the liberal credit generously extended to 
them by the Paraee phaeton and tongawallas t IIow 
much they have lost by their generous forbearance is 
known only to themselves and never spoken of by 
them. 

Well, we led the dacoits all over the country a 
teiTible life of it. What with stirring up tlie 
Js’izam’s (iovemment to exert something like authorit\ 
along the frontier, what with numerous a,(lditional 
police jK)st3 find incessant patrolling by sowars 
(mounted jiolice), hundreds wen; cauglit and con¬ 
victed on our side of the Ifoundary line;, and hundreds 
more esciijied into tlie Mogulai or Nixam’s tenitory, 
where there is very little doul*t not a few were 
(juietly shot or hanged out of the way. 

Meantime, relief works of sufficient magnitude 
capable of employing siny .amount and every descrip¬ 
tion of labour having been set fairly going, hundreds 
of restless spirits abandonial dcprechition, and settled 
down quietly on the works. Serious dacoities then 
began to diminish as rapidly as they had sprung up, 
and we soon had little crime to contend with {at a 
distance from the railway line), beyond smfill thefts 
and robberies of grain. Of these, of course, there 
were thousands every nronth to the overfowiiig of 
every gaol and subordinate gfiol. 

On the whole, however, considernng the de])]()i'fible 
condition to which the people were reduce<l there 
was much less thieving than I should have expected, 
the poor creatures were wonderfully iratient , wonder- 
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fully good to each other while the charity of the 
well-to-do knew no stint. 

I have al)ove italicised the words “at a distance 
from tlie railway lint,” because the eivigencies of the 
famine re(]uirii)g the transport by day and night of 
thousands of tons of food-stuff's by railway, gave 
birth to wholesale depredation of quite -a, novel 
character on the Great Indian Peninsular lines. 
Heretofore a loaded train of open tnn.-lvs was always 
perfectly safe from theft as it passed up or down- 
country, grain bags here and there might be opened 
in the goods yards and some of the contents pilfered, 
but such a thing as the carrying off of whole. l)ags at 
a time was unknown. 

Now all was changed. Heavy trains compelled to 
travel slovA'ly up certain “l)anks” or steep inclines 
were boarded as they Avent along by bands of men 
who threw the l»ags down on the end )ankment by 
dozens where their confederates loaded them into 
carts or on pack-bullocks and ponii.'S and drove 
away. The guards one or two perhaps to one train, 
Averse -powerless, of course, and nio]-e often than not on 
dark nights were utterly ignorant of Avhat had been 
going on, or they were driven by sliowers of stones 
to remain under the coA^er of their guards’ boxes. 

On the arrival of the train at its destination, 
trucks were often found half emptied. The con¬ 
signees lodged a claim against the Kaihvay Company 
for the 'loss, the Company paid up freely, and the 
game went merrily on. The perfect impunity with 
Avhich these- robberies were effected, the facility with 
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wliic,]) the .stolen goods could be got rid of, attracted 
all the daring spirits in the country side. Bhcels, 
Kiimoshis, Kolees, and Kyots worked together with a 
will and the petty gi-ain-dealers everywhere egged 
them on and acted as receivers. 

I rarely succeeded in tracing through my poli(;e 
any of the bags thus stolen. hjn])ty sacks were 
found in abundance, now and again petty dealers 
w(‘re found in possession of grain that could not have 
been honestly come iiy, but of evidence there was 
little or }ione obtainable. The villagers for mihis on 
each .side of tlie line, from the Patels or headmen, 
downwards, were bandtnl togethei' and doubtless 
shared in the gains. One miglit have had some 
symj)atby if the}' had been starving villagers seeing 
\a.st (juautities of the grain they needed to support 
lil'e .slowly passing their doors unguarded. But these 
were liy no means starving people. The spots 
at whi<-li trains w^ere thus looted were not even, 
within the famine limit, and thougli prices of grain, 
no doul.)t, ruled high in eonsecpience of 'the neigh¬ 
bouring famine, the peojde near the inclines were 
not in want. On the contrary, they were remai'kably 
w’cll-to-do, for even the Bhcels, the Ramo.shis, and 
the Kolees in the vicinity liad not seri(ju.slv felt the 
piiKjh of famine. Thousands upon thousands of bags 
of grain of all sorts, worth several lakhs oi' rui)ces, 
were thus made away w'ith. 

Long after it was all over I obtained some insight 
into the organisation. It was the grain-deiders, of 
course, who instigated the robberies. 1'hey j)aid from 
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Rs. 2^ to Rs. 5 a bag to the villagers, according to 
what its contents were, whether “ jowaree,” “ bajree ” 
wheat, or “ dal.” They had storage room and grain 
pits in 'which to store the contents with their own 
grain. They refused to keep the sacks which were 
burnt or torn up and scattered about the fields. 

The organisers of the raids were the village Patels 
an<l a few naiks or chiefs of the Bheels and Kolis. 
The «irts, bullocks and pack-animals belonged to 
the Patels and villagers. The actual robbers who 
mounted the trains were villagers, Bheels and others, 
employed and paid for their trouble at so much 
per bag brought away. They became very daring 
and expert in boarding moving trains, but several 
of them lost their lives in jumping off. I remember 
one poor wretch found with his head severed from the 
trunk, and another with both his legs cut off was 
found still alive in the morning. A ve^-y rich 
harvest was doubtless thus earned during eighteen 
mouths or more by the inhabitants of villages near 
these “ banks.” 

But the evil by no means stopped there. Gate¬ 
keepers can easily cause a train to be pulled at night 
for five, ten, or twenty minutes by displaying a light, 
on the excuse that they heard something on the line. 
Signalmen can delay signals, and what so simple as to 
have their “ pals ” in readiness to board a train thus 
pulled up ? Yard watchmen, too, had their “ pals,” 
and gradually most of the subordinate rank and file 
, employed on the railway yielded to temptation. 

liostly, shrewd heads were laid together, “Bunias ” 
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(merchants) conferred with native shition-masters, 
and the game of false consignments began. For 
thirty or forty bags actually loaded in a truck the 
station-master would sign for fifty or sixty;, the 
difference being ultimately paid for by the Com¬ 
pany and the loss attributed to theft by the Bheela 
in transit. There were dozens of other ways in 
which the Company were similarly defrauded; the 
curious will find tlicm set out in the Report of the 
Commission which at last w'as nominated to inquire 
into these rol)beries and to devise means for stop¬ 
ping them —it was a document which attracted 
considerable attention in 1879-80. 

I am not going to take the side of either of 
the parties to the controversy that follow^ed. In my 
humble judgment l)otli parties were partly wrong and 
partly right. The two Government members of the 
Commission distinctly under-estimated the depre¬ 
dations by the villagers of which 1 liave given but 
a faint description above. They ran aw^ay too mucli 
at the start with the idea that the railway sub¬ 
ordinates were principally responsible for the losses, 
and deeply implicated in the frauds. The railway 
nominee, on the other hand, could not bring himself 
to believe that his people could have been guilty— 
every one must sympathise with him—nor would he 
see that there had been sliortcomings in the matter 
of supervision. 

Such shortcomings were inevitable under the pres¬ 
sure of a sudden and extraordinary traffic for which 
the Company, through no fault of its own, was 
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unprepared. The Government, whet])er of India or 
of Bombay I will not presume to say, was mainly 
responsible for that unpreparedness. Had they not 
refused or delayed sanction for the large addition to 
the engine strength and rolling-stock previously 
demanded by the Company, the railway yards would 
not have been blocked, overladen trains need not 
have been despatched tt) (uawl up steep inclines, or, 
as often happened, to be taken up in sections. Then, 
again, the (Question of the Railway Police had been 
allowed to drift unsettled, till the force, always 
numerically insufficient, was more or less dem(»ralised 
and worse than useless. There wns a conflict of 
opinion too, as to the responsibilities and even as to 
the relative duties of District and Railway Police. 

In these later days matters could not possibly gain 
such head. The railway is well provided with 
rolling-stock and has established a simple but fairly 
efficient system of checking, the Railway Police are 
as good as any police in the I’rcsidem.y of Bombay, 
their relations with the District Police are taudial and 
their respective responsibilities are Avell defined. At 
the first recurrence of train looting at “ banks ” or 
elsewhere, reasons would be found for establishing 
punitive police posts in peccant villages near the 
scene of the crime, and there is nothing better 
calculated than a punitive post to break up these 
little village combinations ! Nothing is more im¬ 
probable than that the G. I. P. Railway will ever 
ajrain have to disburse from ten to twelve lakhs of 
rupees by Avay of compensation for this sort of loss. 
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('HAITER XIX. 

DTSARMINC. 

Amon(} tlic string of j)Oiiiil laws wliicli witc oniictod 
in I'apid succession after tlie outlneak of the great 
Mutiny, or Sepoy Kehellioii, of 1857 was <»f neeessity 
the Disarming Act. .Most district, ofiicers of the 
Western I’resideney held a veiy decided opinion that 
it ought to have been applied much sooner. Be that 
as it may, I do not hesitate to sa}' tliat this disarming 
was one of the most unpalatable duties that ever fell 
to my lot. 

The gradual nature of the rise of British power 
in and around the tejritories compiered from the 
I’eishwa—the year by }eai- absorption into the 
British Army of the best fighting men in the 
Maratha Country, the Carnatic, and Cuzevat—had 
till then precluded the idea of a general disarmament. 
It was our cue to pacify the itountry and the best 
way to do that was to gather under our colours all 
restless and turbulent spirits, to com;iliate all petty 
chiefs * and the heads of the village communities 
enlisting their aid and influence in the enforcement 
of order and the dispersal of the numerous gangs of 
armed robbers by which the country was infested. 

o 2 
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It was necessary that the people should he armed for 
self-protection, lip to comparatively recent times 
the ryot, oi- cultivator, took his “ talwar ” (sAvord) 
and his mah.'hlock into his holds as a matter of 
common precaution. A.s the country settled down, 
and our ])olic.e organisation began to produce good 
results—so that cases of marauding and dacoity 
1)ecame few and far l>etween—the ryot still continued 
for dignity’s sake to take his arms with him to his 
held-work. It was the right thing to do. Not to 
carry arms was to show himself a mean mortal. 

Gradually, however, the long cumbersome match¬ 
lock with its dangling parapheiaialia for carrying 
powder and ball was left at home, and the “talwar” 
(sword) only taken out to work with, peihaps, a 
dagger or two in the waistband. Next, the “talwar” 
was hung up at home and the dagger only worn. 
But though no longer actually in use, the weapons 
were usually highly prized, kcjrt in fair condition 
and alwax’s in rcijuisition at any village festival. 
There werc^ no restrictions whatever on the sale and 
purchase of arms or ammunition of any kind, every 
considerable village contained a skilled armourer or 
two, and some family who lived by manufacturing 
gunpowder. 

When, therefore, the terrible tidings (;ame from 
Meerut and Delhi, the Western Presidency, in 
common with the rest of India, was full of weapons 
t)f all kinds, offensive and defensive, from the 
common “Bichu,” or scorpion dagger to the light 
“ Jingal,” or cannon on the village walls. 
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Tlie first step enjoined by tlie Disarming Act was 
the registration of all arms of whatever kind. Every 
man from the highest to the lowest was required 
within a stated time to produce his weapons sft the 
nearest Government office, where they were duly 
registered against his name, ]al)elled, and stored 
away till such time as the Magistrate, Assistant' 
Magistrate, or othci- duly-empowered official should 
decide whether he should be licmised to retain any 
arms at all, and, if so, which of them : or, if the 
owner so elected, they were broken up into small 
pieces and I'ctunied to him. Aon-registration of 
arms or (;once;dnicut oi’ them was, if my nu‘.mory 
serves me aright, punishable by fine and imprison¬ 
ment, with or without hard labour, for six months. 
The fullest powers were given t(^ Magisterial and 
Dolicc authorities to search for arms. 

I was at that tiuK; so'ving in the Ahmednugger 
District ((u- Zillah, as it was termed in those days) 
and i well remember the thrill of disma}' .which went 
throughout the land when the ne<Hlfvd proclamation 
was promulgated. For some days it seemed as if the 
people could not belie\'e that the Sirkar meant to 
carry out its stem resolve. Veiy few Aveapons were 
j’egistcred for a long time and those mainly b}' the 
sycophants around the Government offices. Clinging 
Brahmins, sneaking Kulkarnis (village accountants), 
were, of course, foremost not only to register such 
arms as their households held, but to pay fill’ old 
scores by giving secret information of weapons owned 
by the Patels, or village head men,*^ or any other 
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individual agaiii.st whom tliey happened to have a 
grudge. It needed a few examples, however, before 
the old Maratha Patels and farmers would register 
freely, and their reluctance, of course, did them haim 
when the (jucstion of then' retaining arms was con¬ 
sidered. 

It was a pitiful sight to se(‘ a grand old Maratha 
Patel bring up the weapons of his family—many of 
these were heirloonis, as it weie matehlocks of 
cunning workmansliiji ornamented pr(»fusely with 
.silver plate.s and wire—.swords in lichly-einbroidcred 
velvet scabbards—bhuhss wrought of tlie line,st steel, 
with hamlles (‘uriou.sly inlaid with gold and silver, 
or occasionally encrusted with rough jewels—daggers 
of fantastic design, .similarly embossed—])ibcs, and 
spears, and maces. Most of them liad histories, and 
were prized by their owners as the apples of their 
eyes. I am glad to remember that the Act w.-is, on 
the whole, very humanely and considerately worked, 
thougli every day’s post brought us down the news 
of .some fresh horror in the north-west, and we knew 
not when the llaine of in.surrection might burst out 
in our very midst. The majority of the better class 
of weapons, .such as I have des(>ril>ed, were broken up 
by a black.smith on the sjtot, and the pieces returned 
to the owners. Many a fine old fellow did I see 
receive his fractured favourites and go away with 
tears rolling down his cheeks. Many another— 
always a younger man—depai'ted with a scowl of 
hatred on his visage, and doubtless the deadliest 
thoughts in his heart. But the thing had to be 
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done. It WHS “ nasil),” “ kismet ”—our fate and 
theirs. 

])i.sarming the rural population, as I have above 
attempted to desc.ribe, tliough .slow, was a coiftpara- 
tivelj easy task. It was when the larger towns' 
returns wert', scrutinised that the autliorities perceived 
the great ditficultiiis to be overcome. Lai-ge walled 
towtis, with fj'om leu to twenty oj' thirty thousand 
inhabitants, man)' of tlnan tlie scinn of the ])opula- 
tion—towns in wliicli thousan<1s of stands of arms 
were known to exist -registered oidy hundreds, and 
there was inlinite ditlieidty in olitaining information, 
and great facilities lor (Mnieeabm.'iit. I*eo])le living 
iji towns, all the world over, know less of and care 
less hu’ the afhiirs of their neighbours than the 
sim])l(r residents of tin', country. Tint wily Brahmin 
of th(' town Wits rpiite as nauly to betray his neigh- 
liour, of course, but then he. Innl not. much knowledge 
of his neighbour's inner life. Moreover, at that time, 
in every town of any importanci; there were emis- 
saih^s from the rebels in the north inetdeating 
caution and patience and holding out large promises 
to the ritf-ralf and scoundrels of rich “ loot ” when 
the “ good time. ” slnadd come. Our police, had 
hardly been really reorganised for four years—were, 
drawn from the most ignorant classes, and contained 
but little of the detective, element. It was only by 
a very rigorous use of the powers of search and by 
making examples of the richer householders who had 
concealed weapons that any way was made. It is very 
doubtful if any large town was thoroughly disarmed. 
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It was at this time, during what w'as called the 
Bheel Rebellion—of which I shall have much to say 
hereafter—that I happened to be on the way from 
Kopergaum ■with a small force under Major Mont¬ 
gomery to attack the Bheels repoi'ted to be strongly 
posted in lai-ge num])er,s, under some notable 
“naiks,” or cWefs, on the border of Khandeish. 
Perhaps it was fortunate for myself that I was 
recalled by an “ express” from the Magistrate, for .the 
so-called “battle of Mandwe ” which followed was 
somewhat a bloody busiiu'ss for the force. My 
“express” directed me to jtroceed across country 
with all possible speed to Sanganmair, a small 
])artially-walled town about eighty miles distfint, 
where I should find scaled f>rders awaiting me in the 
hands of the olHccr c.omiiiauding two companies of 
a native regiment then posted at the phuie. Novr, 
Sunganmfiir was a place of evil reputation in those 
days, though I believe it is now conti'olled by an 
excellent ]\1 unicipality and contains many enthusi¬ 
astic adhennts of the “National Congress.” I can 
liai’dly accoi'd higher praise to it surely than this ! 

It was known that a secret inoetiug had been 
held near Sanganmair between the Bheel and Koli 
leaders and an agent of Tantia Topee, at which the 
Bheel rising under Bhagoji Naik was decided upon, 
it was also more than suspected that seditious 
assemblages took place in the town. As a matter of 
course, I started at once, and, travelling with all 
possible- speed, reached the Assist.ant Collector’s 
bungalow the following afternoon. 
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Captain Simon—as I shall call him—handed me 
my sealed orders which informed me that I should 
in all probability receive a visit from a Madrassee 
military pensioner who had conveyed an otfer to the 
Magistrate to give inforraatiou as to where large 
(juantities of arms of all kinds w'ere couccaleij. 
I was to try to prevent the infonm^r’s-identity being 
suspected,—was armed with the fullest powers of 
search and arrest and dirt;eted, )nor(‘()ver, j)ersonally 
to prosecute any individuals apjivehended before the 
nearest European ]\Iagist rale. I may mention that 
scarcely one hundred miscellaneous and mostly 
wanthless weapons had been registered, though it 
was notorious that the town was full of arms. 

By ele.ven o’clock at night wc had giv<m up all 
ho 2 >e of seeing our IMaflrassee friend and 1 had just 
turned into bed when 1 heard my faithful Iku'tuguese 
“boy" saying, “ Saheb! Saheb !’’ iii that peculiar 
tone w'e know so well. Simon was roused, and in 
due course a muffled figuri; was ushered into a room, 
over the window of which we had taken the pre- 
cauti(.)n of nailing a blanket. Cur visitoi- was a line 
specimen of the Madrassee hnv-caste sepoy, find laid 
a slight limp from a wound received in Buimah. 
I shall neither name him nor mention his occu])iition, 
because his descendants are (or were, six years ago) 
still in Sangamnair. There was no huinbiig idiout 
him, at finy rate, and he <lid not waste time. He 
gave me at once a list of the principal citizens in a 
certain street with a list of the weapons which 
he believed were hidden in their houses, adding 
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a supplomoiitary list of other houses he suspee-ted 
but was not quite sure about. He also gave me 
valuabJe information, whicih was afterwards utilised, 
of nofjturnnl meetings convened in various houses. 
He asked for no reward ; he was in no sense of the 
word, as ordinarily used, an “ informer,” but he was 
genuinely indignant at the “ Nimmak-harams,” or 
“faithless to their salt,” who liuiig back from helping 
the “ Sirkar.” We, or rather 1, .saw him on several 
occasions afterwards. I am glad to say that, quite 
unsolicited by himself, he was well rewarded for other 
important intelligence, which always jn-oA ed I'cliable. 

JMy friend ('aptain Simon Avas no idler and had 
not passed a solitary three months at Sangamnair 
with “ ])egs ” and cheroots. He had made an 
excellent topographical surv'cy of the couiitry round 
and a fair plan of the town itself, with every street 
and lane of which he Avas familiac. before we finally 
turjicd in we had studied these' dexmments and 
decided on our next morning’s campaign. The 
reveille AAns sounded at four o’clock, eighty men told 
olf under arms; having fortified our inner men 
Avith eggs ajid ba(!on and strong cofi'ee, Rimon and 
1 mandicd <iil' at the head of them to the ferry Avhioh 
cjossed the 8angam, or junction of iiA'crs. By day¬ 
light Ave held every aj^proach to the particular street 
named by our Madrassee friend, and sentries were 
posted to prevent the egress or ingress of any person. 
The surprise was complete; we took house by house 
in turn and ransacked it, “ inside, outside, and in 
my lady’s chamber.” Many a Avrinkle I got that 
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moruing of tlie M-ay to search a native house ! Many 
a queerly-dt‘vise(l treasury and place of concealment 
did I see ! Many weapons wei'c found in these secret 
places, including nunierous British-made pistols, but 
it was on the flat roofs that we made our greatest 
hauls. There, as is common in many Deccan towns, 
w^erc stacked the “ kirbee ” or “jowari” stalks—the 
eatl.le-fodder of tlie country--great piles of unthreshed 
bajri (millet) and of the mal-odorrms coAv-duJig cakes, oi- 
“brattles” (as some English writer terms them), the 
fuel of the <-oiui1iy. In .and under these; licaj)s, whi(;h 
we rtithlessly pulled to pieces, de.spite the owner’s 
lamentations, we found any amount of ni.atchlocks, 
swords .and spears, and nut a little powder in 
bags. I remember that on one roof we bagged 
twenty-fn e matcldocks and three good old “ brown 
Be.ss ” muskets : the curious thing was, all the 
weapons w'erc'. in such good order—the matchlocks 
clean and bright and oiled—tin; swojals as sharp as 
razors ! In the .six stdected hou.ses, inhabited by one 
Brahmin, a Purdesi, thre(; Mahomedans, and two 
Marathas, we found iwnn- three hundred weapons, 
with wliich stacked in e..arts and our six prisoners 
we returned blithely enough to a late breakfast . 

I arranged to take my i3ri,s()uers oft' next day to 
Mr . Chapman’s ('amp, forty miles distant, at Sinnur, 
where they were in <luc course each senttmeed t(v 
the full penalty. But the most amusing part of the 
incident occurred that night and was rej>orted to me 
just as I was lea\ ing with the escort on the second 
morning. The streets of Sangamnair were found 
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bestrewn with every description of weapon, from the 
modest dagger to the old-fashioned double-barrelled 
gun ! It was too late to register, and the panic- 
stricken owners had thrown or deposited them in the 
streets during the previous night. Thus was San- 
gamnair disarmed ! 

I have often thought what a sul»ject this would 
have been for the j)encil of Gustave Gore—the waning 
moon—the narrow streets and rather lofty houses 
—the guilty owners stealing out to get rid of their 
illicit arms, or, maybe, to deposit them in the road- 
way opposite the house of an obnoxious neighbour. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AGRARIAN C'RIMK. 

“ Agrarian murder,” “ agrarian outrage,” the dic¬ 
tionary descrilics as “an outrage or a murder 
Ijrought ahoiit hy some dispute as to the oc(.‘upancy 
of land.” While Ti'ehind has Is-en earning for herself 
unenviable, notoriety as the country beyond all 
others in whi(;h both tliese crimes are endemic, India, 
on the other hand, has a. gradually diminishing 
record, although disputes as to the occupancy of 
land a)-e common—espc'cially in certain districts the 
South Konkau for (‘xample—wlnu'c earth-hunger 
has always prevailed—every little plot of cultivable 
land is tenaciously held and the complexities of 
tenures tend to the multijilieation of feuds, whether 
Iretween superior and inferior holder or between the 
ordinary “ Ryots ” holduig direct as tenants (jf the 
State. It may almost be said that, in the greater 
jiart of India, notably in the Western Presidency, 
agrarian outrage, in the sinister sense in which it is 
now journalistically used, is nearly unknown. 

Stacks of grain or forage especially when standing 
out in the fields are frequently burnt, no doubt, but 
it is rare that incendiarism is traced, or even sus- 
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pected. Cattle are now and again poisoned, but it 
is usually found to be the handiwork of the lowest 
castes—the Mhars and the Mhangs—seeking to make 
profit out of the skins which are their perquisites as 
village servants. I have rarely heard of cattle- 
.stabbing, houghing, or otherwise mutilating, in all my 
thirty-five years’ experience. From this detestable 
fonn of agrarian outi-age the average Indian rustic 
.shrinks with horror. 

On the other hand—there was a time before the 
Revenue Survey finally determined the. boundaries of 
villages and of each man’s lioldiug—when free, fights 
such as the Irish peasantry delight in, were common, 
and crowns were cracked in orthodox Irish fashion, 
but for some years past, the causa belli having been 
removed, peace has reigned on the boundaries. 

“Boycotting” is a science piacticallv unknown to 
our Aryan brethren, ('xcept in so far as it is practised 
in respect of caste disputes and misdem(.'.a.iiours. No 
combination to boycott an individual by reason of a 
dispute as to the occupation of land has ever been 
brought to my notice. The sim 2 )]e “Ryot” is far 
behind the times, but there is no knowing how 
sapient he may become under the teaching of the 
far-famed “ National Congress ”—a body of unpre¬ 
tentious, unse]fi.sh patriots, of whom it is my anxious 
wish to speak with the humblest deference, seeing 
that they number among their leaders Members of 
Parliament—whom all the world recognise as most 
potential, sagacious, well-informed, disinterested, 
well-intentioned, well—anything you like in the way 
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of praise that you can find in the biggest dictionary 
in the British Museum Eeading Boom ! 

On the other hand, again, “ downright murder, 
brought al»out by some dispute as to the occupancy 
of laud,” is of comparatively common octairrence, 
though e% en that has notoriously diminished of late 
years. 'J'he march of education—the ever-increasing, 
ajid (I will add) improving breed of pleaders—the 
comparatively small cost of litigation mid(‘r simple 
and excellent Oi\’il < 'odes—have developed the native’s 
innate love of litigation to its fullest extent. 
Besides, there' is a prolongation of pleasure in 
worrying your adversary in the Law Courts, from 
month to moiith and year to year, with delicious 
little interludes in the shape of intrigues and cro.ss- 
intrigues and occa.sional (exchanges of virulent abuse. 
'Po knock your adversary on the head is but a 
transient—a very short-liNcd joy—apt, moreover, to 
h'.id to unplea.sant jtersoiial nwults. So tlio field 
of battle n(jw usually begiii.'} in the /Subordinate 
.ludge’s modest chaiubcr to be transferred in due 
course to the Judge Sahilt’s Court and ultimately to 
the saered precincts of Her Majesty’s High (hurt 
at the rre.sidency. 

But oe(.'asiojially one or other (or both) of the 
disputants becomes surfeited with the pleasure.s of 
litigation—hope def('rr(M makes the heart sick. Evil 
counsellors among those interested in the never- 
ending suit and w'eaiy of it suggest more*, summary 
proceedings. (>pportuuiti('s oiler—a mere interchange 
of vituperation, especially if the dispute be among 
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members of the same family, warms up into an 
assault, homicide or murder follows. Or the villagers 
holding under a middleman of the rack-renting type 
set sick of their lives and of him, he is attacked in 
his own house, or waylaid and done to death. But 
in any case of the latter description it may safely be 
presumed that the superior holder richly deserved his 
fate, he must have proved himself over many years, 
a curse and a scourge to the villagers and brought 
his fate upon himself. 

I recall two eases of each of the types just de¬ 
scribed, whi(;h were noteworthy for other reasons. 
Before relating them 1 may mention that in the 
Southern Konkan the murder of the middlemen (or 
Khotes) was at one time very common. Feuds 
between them and the occupants possessing different 
proprietary, or quasi-j)rbpiietary, rights of occupation 
dated from before our Con(|ue.st in 1819 to 1822, were 
o-N'crlooked by the British Government for many years 
(deeply oempied as it was with the settlement of 
much larger and more important districts), and were 
much embittered and aggravated when the Govern¬ 
ment did take up the question iu 1853, or there¬ 
abouts, by an ill-advised and ignorant attempt to fit 
a Deccani coat on a Konkani back. Flushed with 
the success that attended the Wingate Survey Settle¬ 
ment in the Deccan, where the “ Eyot” holds direct 
under the (Vown, well-meaning but locally inex¬ 
perienced members of Council insisted on rigidly 
applying the same principles of settlement to the 
Konkan, where hereditary middlemen (Kheftes) had 
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existed for centuries, with privileged and unprivileged 
tenants under them. The result was, to say the least 
of it, disastrous and confusing, and, if I mistfik(‘ not, 
three or four Khotes used to be knocked on the Read 
eveiy year in those troublous times. 

But in all the (-ases that came under my notice, as, 
indeed, in every instance of agrarian murder “ brought 
aliout by some dispute as to the occupancy of land,” 
our Arya)! luethren respected femal(‘ life, and s(f fai- 
justified their title of the “ gentle Hindu.” In land 
disputes in India such an atroi-ity a.s shooting at, 
or in any way molesting, a woman has yet to be, 
recorded. It has been reserved for “ the foinest 
pi.santry in the wnrrld ” to earn an infamous distinc¬ 
tion for their ingenuity and persistent cruelty in 
harassing, maiming, a,nd e'\a*n murdering defenceless 
females. 

■But to get to my tales. In the immediate vicinity 
of Dapolie,* that charming little station so long the 
headijuarters of the “ duttranis,” or Native Veteran 
Battalion, is a little village--the name does not 
matter. It was held by a co-parcenary of Khotes or 
middlemen, of whom JMhadowrao, the youngest member 
of the family, was a persoiuc (jraia to th(> Buropc^an 
residents and district oftit-ials alike. He was in his 
turn holding the oftice of Police Patel when 1 first 
came to know him in the way of business, and a \'ery 
efficient man 1 found him. Well, but not tuo well 
educated, he was an agrc'eable and entertaining 

* Already mentiorasd in (diaptcr [1. :—“ 'l%‘ (}mit Mililuri/ 
Denxion Fi/11/i/.s." 
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visitor and his manners were those of a high-born, 
high-bred Brahmin of the old school. 

Time passed, and just as I was beginning to know 
my district and my men passably enough, I was (as 
a matter of <‘Ourae) transferred to act for a year or 
more in a higher grade in a distant district to revert 
ultimately to my substanth e appointment. I took 
< harge at Ratnagiri, and, as in duty bound, pro¬ 
ceeded to inspect my Police Guards at the District 
Jail. I found there was a solitary conA’ict in the 
condemned cells who was to be hanged for murder 
on the following morning. I went to inspect the 
cell, when, to my horror, I recognised through the 
l)ars my old friend Mhadowrao. He was not the 
least discomposed, but calmly told me that he was 
c ondemned to die for having beaten his old uncle to 
death in a dispute about some “Khote Khasgi,” or 
private Khoti la))d, to which he and hit uncle each 
laid claim. 

It appears that his uncle and he, though bitterly 
hostile to each other anent this miserable plot of 
land, being members of an. undivided family, 
occupied the same ancestral house actually living 
on different sides of it. One day, just before the 
midday meal, they met outside and a quarrel ensued, 
in the course of which Mhadowrao struck his old 
relative violently with a bamboo stick he had with 
him. The old man, endeavouring to save himself, 
shut himself into one of the outhouses, but Mhadow¬ 
rao in his frenzy of passion burst down the door, 
belaboured him dreadfully about the head ; finally, 
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ferociously and atrociously mutilated the yet throb¬ 
bing corpse. His fit of passion over, he calmly 
walked over to the Dapolie Police Station, gave 
himself up and volunteered a full < onfession. 

'Ilie end of Ids life, however, was destined to bo 
long reraembored because of the? mode in which he 
occupied his last few moments. I \va.s at the execu¬ 
tion as a matter of <luty. Pioceeding to the con¬ 
demned cells, I found a native writer s<juatted outside 
the bars. Mliadowrao had asked for him to take 
down his last wishes while he calndy regaled him¬ 
self <jn plantains and ucav milk, ^saturally, I did 
not draw near till time was up. and then, ejaculating 
“ Are Narrayen ! Narrayen ! ” at regular intervals, 
Mliadowrao walked composedi}' out and up to the 
drop and died instantly. So great was the feeling 
against the man that there were very few spectators, 
.‘ind it was witli some ditbculty that Brahmins could 
be found to sujicrintend tlie cremation of the coipse. 

I came to undei-staml the feeling against him when 
I heard his last “ will and testament ” (so to speak) 
which he had been dictating up to the last moment. 
It was simply an injunction to his “ Vakil,” or pleader, 
to recover from some thirty or forty of his wretched 
tenants certain small specified measures of grain he 
claimed to be due from them I 

The second case was a foul murder of a most 
estimable landlord by a clique of ruffians instigated 
by his enemies in the village. I have no hesitation 
in giving his name in full. X’ithal Pi-abhu Desai, a 
high-caste Brahmin of a family resident at Harcheri, 

i> 2 
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near Eatnagiri, for a century or so l)efore the British 
Raj, succeeded to a lawsuit brought by his father 
against the British Government .for illegal sequestra¬ 
tion "of his estates .some fourteen years before. It 
was a very monster of a suit, the Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce of the Ratnagiri District Gourt. By 
1859-60 there must have been few Judges and 
Assistant JHdge.s in the Presidency who had not 
tried to unravel its skein of techuicalitie.s. To carry 
it on, so much as rejnained of the family estates was 
from time to time mortgaged : Vithal Prabhu was 
heavily indebted to the leading pleaders, and oft 
obliged to make his own motion.s in person. He 
I)ractically lived in the Couit, and had he not 
possessed man}' good IVicnds, who honoured him for 
his well-known probito and belie\ cd in his wi’ong.s, 
he might even have star\ ed. 

At last there came two Senior .A.ssistan -Tudges in 
succession, wlm <letermined to clear the case off tin' 
file. The first decided mo.st of the points in Vithal 
Prabhu’s favour. Government and \dthal F'rabhu 
both appealed to the High Court who returned the 
suit for fresh argument on certain issues, and then 
the Senior Assistant Judge (Baron Ijaiqient) finally 
passed a judgment, which was upheld by the High 
Court. To a substantial extent Vithal Prabhu wa.s 
restored to his ancestral po.s.ses.sions, and great was 
the satisfaction felt throughout the country side. 

Restoring Vithal Prabhu, hoAve\er, involved the 
ousting of certain parties who for years past had 
profited by his wrong.s, and a fresh series of suits on 
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]hinor points ensued, whioh I need not particularise. 
Suffi(;e it to say that Vithal Prahhu was gradually 
i:arryiug all before him. But he had naturally im- 
liibed a taste for litigation, and, it may be, he* was 
not altogether prudent or forbearing in his treatment 
of certain of the sub-tenants who liad been, or still 
were, hostile to him. It followed that there was a 
strong party inimical to him in Harcheri. 

About this time- I was leaving the district foi- 
good, and Anthal Pralihii, between whom and my.self 
there was a waiin frieudsliip, wrote to say he- was 
coming in from llarcbcri the next morning to say 
farewell. I was loitering about the station paying 
adienx to otliei's in the. early morning, when a 
jn’oeession met me near the Civil Hospital, e.arr}’ing 
a body on a bier. It was tlu; eoi'[ise of poor Vitlial 
Prabhu Desai, grievously batteical ab<.)ut the head 
and chest. He was leaving Harcheri at daybreak to 
■come over to see me. wlien he was ■waylaid at a 
lonel}’ s[)ot by about a dozen men who literally beat 
the life out of him. It was little satisfaction to learn 
that some of the actual perpetrators wei-e brought 
to justice, for if 1 remember might, none of the 
instigators of the crime wen; evei' .suceesslully 
prosecuted. 
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JAIIA 

In the matter of Prison oi-ofiiiisation and manage¬ 
ment there has been during the past thirty years an 
mj)rovement as steady as in most other Dejiart- 
rnents of the Administration. Indeed, the great and 
eentral prisons, Agra and Verowda, for example, 
compare favourably witli any jail in England. On the 
wliole there has been less to eori'ect in India where, 
as yet, happily, faddists ha\e not had their way. 
Defective in structure, and often, from epidemics 
of particular forms of crime, oi- from the disturbed 
state of the (!Ountr}% jails wore from time to 
time over-populated, sanitation was more or less 
neglected, discipline Avas apt to be lax, especially in 
the case of prisoners of the higher aistes. But no 
such brutalities and infamies were perpetrated under 
the name of the I^aw as were exposed by Cliarles 
Rcade in his well-known noA’’el, ‘ ’Tis Never too Latr?^ 
to Mend.’ 

In the early “ Fifties ” the Straits Settlenieirts sent 
their long-teim convicts to Bombay tvltere they 
AA'ere mostly drafted to irroist and (to them) con- 
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jienial climates, Tannah, Eatnagiri, and the like, and 
l)y good behaviour earned tickets-of-leave to the Hill 

Isktem, \mM> 

the market-gardeners, shoemakers, and what not of 
the place, many of them preferring to remain after 
tlieir time was expired, respected and resj)ectal)le 
citizens often possesseil of considerable wealth. 

About this time the Eatnagiri Jail, capable of 
containing about three hundred and sixty convictts, 
was choke-full ; at least two-thirds were Chinamen 
and Malays from the Straits—ruffians, each with a 
record of piracy oi- murder, or both combined. 
Many of them were iieavily fettered and carefully 
guarded bj?^ armed Police when at their ordinarj' 
W(»rk in the “laterite” (juarries, for they were 
mostly poAverful men ; the tools they used were 
formidable in their hands—there w'ere, known to 
be deadly feuds among themselves that might 
break out at an}' moment. Nevertheless, the 
j)unishment sheet was marvcdlously clear, breaches 
of jail discripliue were much fewer among these des¬ 
peradoes than among the niilder Hindoos in the 
work-sheds within the jail. The fact in due time 
I)enctrated the intelligence of the powers that were 
at Bombay Castle, impiiries were instituted as to 
why pirates and murderers, usually veiy obstre¬ 
perous in other places, should become so tame at 
Uatnagiri, but the riddle had yet to be solved. 

For some years one 8heik Kassam had been the 
jailor. Belonging to the fisherman class and pos¬ 
sessed of very little edxreation he had, ucvertheles.-,. 
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Avorked his Avay upwards through the Police by dint 
of honesty, hard work, and a ' certain shrewdness 
which had more than once brought him to the front. 
.At last, towards the end of his service the jailorship 
falling vacant, he w'as, witli every one’s (iordial 
apjjroval, maninated to the post, AA’^itli comparative 
rest and improve<l pay the old gentleman waxed fat. 
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and a jollier-looking old fellow, or withal a more 
genial companion, the country round could not pro¬ 
duce. The cares of State, the responsibility of three 
hundred murderous convicts A\-eighed little on Sheik 
Kassam. 

lie developed, as w'as aftei’wards remembered, a 
remarkaWe talent <Ar predilection for gardening, 
almost from first taking office; he laid out the 
fjuarry-bcds, Inouglit water doAA'n to irrigate them, 
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produced all the jail required iu the way of greeu 
stuff, and made tapioca and aiTowroot by the ton. 
The better plot of land belonging to the jail lay 
between Sheik Kassam’s own official residence, a tiny 
“ bungalow ’’-fashioned dwelling with a walled court¬ 
yard, near to the liigh road. The Sheik had no 
difficulty iu obtaining permission to erect a high 
wall of rubble from the quarries along the whole road 
fnmtage, so that—as he urged- the convicts at work 
in the gfisden would not be gazed at by passers-by, 
and that forbidden ai'ticles, such as tobacco, sweet¬ 
meats, liquor, and tlje like, should not be passed or 
even thrown o\cr to them. 

In due course this I'avourite slice of garden was 
safely boxed in from the public view by a wall some 
eight feet high, extending from the jail itself round 
to the jailor’s house., the only entrance to it being 
a little wicket-gate by the side of the Bheik's 
ba«-kyard. 

Time went on, when some envious or malicious 
Brahmin desirous of currying favour with the 
I.)fK;tor Saheb, or whoever the Superintendent was, 
revealed to his amazed ears that Sheik Kassam’s 
disciplinary system consisted in his having the most 
dangerous of the (.Ihinamen and Malays (quietly into 
his backya:rd from the garden, and there regaling 
them with plenty of sweetmeats, sugar, moderate 
potations, aye even with female society of a peculiar 
sort! If Chingfoo or A-<;hin became unruly or saucy 
he could, and sometimes did, get a dozen lashes ; but 
if these worthies behaved decently, they had theii- 
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little festival in due rotation. Poor old Sheik 
Kassam’s character as a model jailor was gone, of 
course ; he was dismissed, but I am glad to say with 
a full- pension, which he did not live long to enjoy. 
He never <!ovild be brought to see that he had 
done anything wrong ! 


“ Amok.” 

Sheik Kassam was succeeded l)y a stalwart young 
Eurasian possessed of unusual courage and resolu¬ 
tion, the punishment book filled up and the “ cat-o’- 
nine-tails” was in constant recjuisition for a time, till 
the worst of the convicts found that they had a man 
over them not to be trilled with yet never vindictive 
or unjust. It was during this man’s incumbency 
tliat a remarkable instance occurred of the feuds 
which, I have above observed, are, or rather were, 
so common among the Straits Settlement eonvicts. 
(’hang-Sing was a powerful, rather tall Chinaman 
from Singapore, with a good-humoured grin on his 
face, not half a bad fellow by any means, whose name 
never figured in the black book. He was a life- 
convict for piracy and murder. So, too, was Buddoo, 
a Malay, a sort of human scorpion in appearance— 
short, with enormously broad shoulders, bow-legged, 
and with a malignant scowl on him that would 
'• .sour butter-milk,” as they say in Ireland. He, 
too, came from Singapore, and it was no doubt 
during some of their joint “ divilries ” that Buddoo’s 
hatred of Chang-Sing was engendered. The former 
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came to Ratnagiri witli the character of the most 
dangerous, incorrigihle coiivh't in the gang. Nt) 
punishment deterred him, his fiendish cruelty knew 
no bounds ; he would upset scalding water ajt the 
cooking-place over the back of an unoffending fellow- 
prisoner, he would drop a live coal on the man 
working with him at the forge, he would run 
sharpened bamboos into any one near him, and the 
more you flogged him or locked him up in the 
solitary cells, the more he giinued and <li<l not care. 

Ilia intense animosiry to t'hang-Sing 1 icing known, 
the}’ were nov’er allowed to meet, except at general 
parades. (thang-Sing was inostlv in tJie (|uarries- 
Ruddoo worked in the interior of the jwison at shoe- 
making and other Icathei’ work at which he was 
very expert. 

'I'he Ratnagiri Jail, (h-signed by Major Outram, 
brother of the great Sir James, whose lamentable 
fate need not be here refeired to, is peculiarly 
adapted for the sepiiratiou of the convicts. Stone 
arched passages, secured by strong gates, lead from 
one working yard to the other, from one dormitor}" 
to the other; but there is a common stone staircase 
leading up from the entrance yard to the dis¬ 
pensary and hospital. Chang-Bing received some 
I’ontusion or injury in the ijuarries, and was on the 
si<k list. Buddoo must have heard of it., he ran 
tlu‘ point of an awl into his o-wn finger, and with 
this excuse was permitted to go to the dispensary at 
a time in the morning when he knew he would be 
tolerably sure of seeing Cliang-Bing upst.iirs or some- 
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where. Jle secreted himself in an angle on the 
stairs, having in each hand a shoemaker’s knife. 
<■ *haug-Sing wa.s coming np the steps, when Buddoo 
jumping on him, .struck him downwards two frightful 
Itlows, one of wliicli se\ere<l the jugular vein, wliile 
the other jieiietrated the lung. Brandishing his 
weapons and covered with blood, Buddoo made oH' 
<iown the passage to his working shed ; but the alarm 
liad been given, the gate was closed, and a convict 
wardei- barred his way. Him Buddoo wounded in 
half-a-d(«en phntes, while the pool' fellow was opening 
the lock. AVith hendisli yells and howls—the other 
convicts dying before him ---he made for his own 
working cmmer and sijnatted down. 

'Phe guard promptly enough suj-rouuded him with 
liayonets fixed; even then, Buddoo. springing 
suddenly forward, plunged (>ne of his knives into 
a Sepoy’s arm. At this moment the I’oli- e Super¬ 
intendent,, a cool, calm Scot (wdio subsecpiently rose 
to high odice in other colonies), appeared on the 
.scene, and hit upon the following ingenious device 
for taking the miscreant alive. 

Buddoo was crouched in a corner of a large, open 
work-shed with a, low, four-foot mud wall all round 
it by way of protection from the weather. Oui' 
canny Scot obtained a stout dshiug-net from the 
village and had it adroitly thrown over Buddoo 
from the outside, the police ran in, and Buddoo 
jumped up like a rabbit in a snare and was easily 
disarmed, 

1 happened (in virtue of another odice I held at 
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the time) to be tlie e.r-oflicio Su])eriiite]i(lent of the 
jail, but I was out for a morning ride, and onl\- 
arrived just in time to see Bud<loo lo<-ked up, Cliang- 
Sing and the warder dead, while the policeman, was 
Ijdng bandaged up, ami sweepers were mopping up 
tlie b]oi>d. 

in my ofti(‘ial report to the rnspcetor-Oeneral, 
while felieitathig the canny Scot, 1 ventured to hint 
that, had I been present myself, I should [)robably 
have ordered the guard to load with ball, given 
Ihiddoo two or three minutes by my watch to throw 
his knives forw’ard, and on his failing to do so, 
shouhi have shot him like a rat. 

I was gravely censured for the idea, but I think 
that even now, under similar eii'ciinistam-es, with a 
life-convict—a pirate and murderer fi-om the first, 
who had Just murdere<l two other men and woundetl 
a third 1 should certainly cheat the gibbet of its 
due rather tliau risk am>1 iicr life, <>r another woun<l 
to any one. 
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A Convict Joker. 

.‘\^BOmewhat uomici incident that occurred latcu- 
at the same prison on the coast may be found 
amusing to ni}" readers and a little refreshing also 
after the above sanguinary tale. 

The Senior Assistant-Judge was again in official 
charge of the jail, a gentleman wlio died at Ratnagiri 
some years subse<piently, beloved and regretted by all. 
The jail was al)Out half full of tlie criminal popula¬ 
tion of the district, when some outbreak occurred 
among the Waghiris, a .seuii-barbarous tribe lu'ar 
distant and sacred Dwarka. I )i-afts of [)risouers, 
made in tin- so-called insurrecTion were sent d< wn 
to Ratnagiri, to the infinite 'lisgust of the Civil 
Surgeon, who speedily found skin diseases of various 
loathsome forms appearing in liis hithe. lo nearly 
empty Jail Hospital. 

Towards the end of May. just before the monsoon 
closes the seti traffic, it moved the Government at 
Bombay to send down anoTher draft of genuine 
Bombay jail-birds, wdth whom the House of Correc¬ 
tion and the City Jail were inconveniently crowdetl. 
It was my duty to receive these, gentiy on their 
debarkation from a Shepherd’s steaincr, and to seai-ch 
them then and there. I may mention, without 
in any way intending to cast reflection on the 
Bombay Jail authoiities, that tliere was scarcely a 
man who had not something contraband, such as 
tobacco or hemp decoction (Ganja) or opium, con- 
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cealed somewhere about his person. One nimble 
youth had even three currency notes of rupees fifty 
each stowed away neatly under, or rather in, his 
aruipits. They were a motley erew, indeed-r-the 
sweepings of a large city—burglars, common thieves 
and pickpockets, swindlers of all castes and classes, 
many of them with fifteen, eighteen—one, I re¬ 
member, with twenty-two c,orrections standing to 
his credit. They <lid not contribute to the disiupline 
of the jail, as may well he imagined. 

However, weeks rolled on, and they shook dowji 
fairly well, for “dupiter Pluv'ins’' at Katnagiri during 
the months of .lune and July is calculated to damp 
the most ardent spirit. Ihit the skin diseases 
spread rapidly, and the Doctor, in despair, recom¬ 
mended that there should be weekly sea-bathing 
parades ; this the Senior Assistant-Judge approved. 
There was a peculiarly suitable site for the puipose 
not far from the jail ou the beach just below the 
Adawlat (the Judge’s residence), where, a tidal river 
Hows out and meets the sea, forming an impa.ssable 
bar throughout the llainy Season. Accordingly, 
every Sunday morning the conAucts were marche<l 
down in batches to the brink of the creek, when*, 
surrounded by a strong cordon of armerl Police, they 
were ordered to undre.ss and bathe. Meantijne, a 
boat conveyed half-a-dozen Police to the opposite 
shoi’e, lest any adventurous spirit might swim over 
and try to escape. The whole scene lay in panoramic 
view from the verandah of the Senior Assistant- 
Judge’s house al)ove ; and the residents of the shitinn 
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while taking “( ■larta Ilazri,” or early Sunday break¬ 
fast, with our friend, could watch all that went on, 
and, with binoculars, easily discern the features of 
the,bathers below. 

Most of the convicts, of course delighted in the 
swim and there were many very expert swimmers 
among them; but the Waghiris seemed to have a 
mortal aversion to cold water, it is said that the 
'Aboriginal black of Australia is the filthiest human 
being under the sun. Hottentots may run them 
(dose, no doubt, and the noble Heel man of North 
America, as I smelt him yeais ago, must be bad to 
beat, Imt I would (dieeifully back those AVagliiris 
against them all ! However, aft((r being fonjed foj’ 
sevei’al Sundays running into the water, tiny too 
l)e<!ame more apjaoachabh'. The general health of 
the prison steadily improved; our worthy Civil 
Surgeon went about riddling his hands, while the 
jail (‘onsumption of sulphui- ointment went down to 
next to zero. 

One lovely Sunday morning, during a break in 
the monsoon, the Civil Surgeon, myself, and two 
or three others were as usual up in the Adawlat 
verandah, when suddenly a violent commotion ivas 
visible among the bathers below—Policemen and 
bathers running over the sand towards the “ surging 
bar.” One of us fixing his binocular, exclaimed 
that a convict was being swept out to sea and was 
struggling in the surf. We all scampered down, 
except our host, who had to got something on 
be.sides his pyjamas; he was a wary man, and 
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bethought him to hike a tlioroughly gooil look at 
the drowiiiug man with his “ Dolloncl ” Ijefore he 
left the veraiiilah to join us, which he did (to our 
surprise) vmy leisurely just as the supposed corpse 
was carried ashore by a coiqde of fishennen who 
risked their lives to recover it. ' 

“ Stand back, every fuie.” said ho, “ the rasital is 
only shamming! rve lieen watching all Ijis antics^ 
in the water. lie was either playing the fool, or 
bent on trying to escape ! Ivvuinine him, Doc'tor ! ” 
zV very lew monu-nts elapsed, Avhen tlie Doctor 
rose up, laughing, and pronounced tliat the fellow 
(whoso name, by the wa}', was Bindoo) was as well 
as any of us, and was shamming dead— he was not 
even exhausted! 

“ Get u]), Bindoo,” (pioth the Judge. No move¬ 
ment. “ Lift him up,” said the Doctor. Down 
dropped the body, all anyhow! 

“ Bindoo, if you don’t get up and walk back 
to jail, you will be hogged ! ” Bindoo never stirred, 
beyond giving vent to a few spasmodic gasps. 

“ Very well, Bindoo! I shall send for the 
triaugles.” A policeman was accordingly sent off to 
have the triangles and the “ cat ” brought down by 
a couple of convicts. All the time, while we were 
laughing and chatting ami tipping the two fisher¬ 
men, Bindoo never moved a liml), though it was easy 
enough to perceive his etfoj'ts not to show his 
breathing. 

The little corthje with the triangles, and a 
stalwart warder “ cat ” in hand, in due course. 

Q 
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arrived, and tlie triangles were set up close to 
Bindoo. 

“ Now, Doctor,” quoth our judicial friend, “ be 
got)d enough to examine the man carefully, and tell 
me if he is in good health, and can bear a dozen 
lashes.” 

“ Sound as* a roach—would bear twenty, easy.” 

“ Well, Bindoo,” said the Judge in Marutta, “ I’m 
going to tie you up and give you a dozen lashes 
if you don’t get up this instant.” 

A slight s(pirm of Bindoo’s body, his eyes opened 
slightly, and ejaculating, “ Yih burra Zoolnm liai ! ” 
(this is big bullying). Bindoo sullenly rose to his feet 
and shook himself, and after muttering occasionally 
that lie would appeal to the “ Burra Eecordor Saheb” 
(the High Court Judges), he went off <iuietly to the 
jail, being made to take his turn now and again at 
carrying the triangles. 

Poor Bindoo ! He never saw the sea again till 
he. had served out his sentence. AV'e afterwards 
ascertained that the man—who could give jioints 
to any London professor of diving—^was perhaps 
the most noted swimmer anti diver on the coast. 
Opinions differed, but my own conviction is that 
he was simply having a lark and had no real inten¬ 
tion of estyiping. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LOAFKltS. 

Part I. 

Many of my observnjit renders Avill probably at some 
time or other in their up-eomitiy life have seen a 
crow in the coarse of liis predatoiy wanderings, 
when he has discovered the craftily-hidden nest 
of some outlaying guinea-hen. U'ith what ecstasy 
does he proceed to scratch an egg out into the open ; 
with what vigour does he di-ive his pickaxe-like 
beak at the shell, fondly expecting that, like other 
eggs, he will pierce and break it, and be spccdUy 
devouring the luscious yolk therein ! Dig ! dig! 
Peck! peck! The smooth, hard lu'own shell, to his 
amazement, resists his beak, and the egg rolls a little 
way off. He tries another, and yet another, equally 
in vain. “The devU’s in the eggs,” quoth he, as 
he hops to one of them, and, steadying himself on 
one leg, tries *to grasp the egg with the claw of 
the other, with a view to delivering a deadly dig 
at the apex. No go ! The egg from its peculiar 
shape is not to be firmly grasped, and his beak is 
useless. Beside himself with rage, he tries to lift 

Q 2 
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it, witli a A’ifw to carrying it up on to some neigh- 
iKmring lu-ancJi, whence lie proposes to drop it on 
the ground, and then! But either the egg is too 
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heavy for him, or he cannot grasp it firmly. In 
his despair—caw ! caw ! caw !—he summons to the 
spot all the crows in the vicinity, and they rake 
out that nest: they all try with lieak' and claw, but 
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the “ divil ” an egg eaii they fraeturo. Meaiitiiue 
their claniouv lias attra(.:tcd the attention of tlie eook- 
l)oy, the gai-dciier, o7- the herd-boy, who, Ijetliinking 
liiiiiself of a possible sjiake, hastens, stick in hand; to 
the spot and promptly poudies the whole sotting. 

Much as gj-eat a jjuzzle was, and perhaps still is, 
the dusty, dirty British loafei- to the u])-eoimtry 
policeman or to the village Patel. l’h<‘y do not 
know what on earth to do with him. The man had 
pr(jbaltly slouched in the village. From nowhere in 
particular soon aftcj" the sun became hot. and had 
either betaken himself at once to the villagt' rest- 
house, or to some out-lying, .shady-lookiug shed, 
extending himself full length, with a log or his 
scanty bundle for a pillow. A mighty serviceable- 
looking shillelagh reposes beside him. The village 
curs bark at him^—from a distance, hu'ii, entcndu. 
The village diildren, leaving their dung pies half 
kmeaded, peep in hairfiilly at him. Two or three 
women, carrying water-pots on lluh- heails, ]»ass by, 
glance at him, and hurry on, gatheiing the folds of 
their “ saris ” * over their faces, and muttering a few 
words of prayer for protection to their favourite 
deity. The trusty Mhar, or village watchman, soon 
hears of him, comes and looks, and makes off t(» 
report that a “Saheb”is lying asleep or drunk at 
such a place. 

For none of these things docs the loafer <‘are one 
jot. He w’ould call to the children to come and 
play with him, but he is too lazy, too hot, perhaps 
* Woman’s clrcs,s. 
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too tired ; besides, lie knows well that lie must keep 
quiet, “lie low” for the present, and that it will 
all come right presently. Sure enough, the Police 
Patel of the village soon makes appearance accom¬ 
panied by a shopkccjier or two and ever attended 
by the trusty Mliar. Loafer lazily lifts himself on 
his elbow, and then something like the following 
conversation ensues;— 

“ Sahel)! Salaam,” salutes the Patel. 

“ Slam 1 old chap ! ” says tlie loafer who always 
has a very fair smattering of the worst Hindoostani 
at his- command. 

“ Does the Sahcb w'ant a guide ? ” (“ Saheb 

Bhoomia mangta?”) asks the Patel, whose first 
anxiety is to ge^t the white man out of his village 
•es speedily as possible. 

“Nay, nay, old fellow, 'tag gya sotc mangta’ 
(tired, want to sleep)—‘pecchee jaega’” (will go 
afterwards). 

“ Bhot atcha, Saheb, aur khooch mangta ? ” (Very 
well, Saheb, do you want anything else ?) 

“ Here, Dekho, old man ! I’m lieastly hungry and 
thirsty, don’t you see ? (‘ Bhdt bhooka, Samja ? 

Kooch hi do.’) Give me something,” slapping his 
stomach and opening his mouth significantly. 

A little confabulation between the Patel and his 
companions, and the Patel says, “Atcha Saheb—ham 
bech dega ” (All right, Saheb, I’ll send), and makes off 
while Loafer, sitting up, calls after him, “ Eight you 
are, old cock ! only be a little ‘ jeldie ’ ” (quick). 

Loafer composes himself to sleep, cursing the flies 
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and creation generally, or if he liaa a little “ baccy ” 
he sits up and smokes, spitting around quite 
genially. 

After a time the Mhar again appears, with a pat of 
milk, a gof)dly platter of chow-pattis (unleavened 
cakes), perhaps a hard-1 )oiled egg or two, a bunch 
of plantains—possibly even with a small picc.e <of 
native-grown tobacco. Loafer eats and drinks his 
fill, lazily amusing himself by throwing pieces of 
broad to the villagt; dogs who cj'owd round to 
fight over the morsels. He then betakes himself to 
solid repose, and sleeps the .sleep of the just till 
evening. 

In the meantime the Patel has not been idle : a 
messenger has been sent over to the nearest Polic^e 
Post Math a letter repi>rting that “ a ‘ sojer ’ (wliitc 
soldier), ‘not a Salieb,’ had arrived in the village, 
they M^ere afraid, and wanted a Sepoy to come— 
( lod knows what might liappen ! ” The blue-coat 
preserver of the peace duly armed with his musket, 
prol)ably turns up in the ev(*niug and proceeds to 
interrogate our Loafer. 

“ Where has the Saheb come from ? ” 

“ From Lombay.” 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

“ To Nagpore, darn yer ! ” 

“ Is the Kaheb in a ‘ J'halton ’ (Regiment), or does 
he belong to the big Railway ? ” 

“Phalton be d-d; going to a ‘jaga’ (employ¬ 

ment) at Nagpur.” 

“ But, Saheb, this is not on the right road ; Saheb 
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4sli()ul(l have gone by train from Pimpalgaum ” 
(mentioning the nearest railway station). 

“ Tell yer I won’t ! Shall go as 1 ehoose ; I ain’t 
(lone anything! ” 

“ Very well, Salieb! 1 shall report to the Burra 

(Big) Saheb.” 

“All right! Report, and be d-d ! ” 

Exit blue-coat-- Jjoafer conteinptnously expectora¬ 
ting and “darning” the “whole biling of peelers.” 
Blu(',-coat advises the Patel to let Loafer have some 
more food at night and to give him a few bundles 
of straw to lie upon, but on no account to let him 
have any liquor. Blue-coat then presently pays a 
visit 1.0 the licpior shop and solemnly warns the 
owner of the pains and penalties he will incur by 
suj)p]ying the white man with anything to drink. 

Loafer has a capital supper with perhaps some 
“currybhat” (curry and rice) provided by a charit¬ 
able shopkeeper: he may or may not (usually he 
does not) try it on at the liqu(jr shop : he has a 
splendid night, and by the time the v'illage is astir 
he is well on his leisurely way to some other village. 
He does not make long marches, Ia.>afer doesn’t: six 
or seven miles is far enough lor him, with many little 
baits while he admires the scenery, or finds himself 
interested in the field work going on around him. 
An ordinary irrigation well with its Persian wheel 
and ramp has fascination for him and at such spots 
he is pretty sure to get a few plantains to eat, or a 
stick of sugar-cane to chew. When the sugar-cane 
is crushing he is in clover, for it is de rigueur with 
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the hospitaljle fai'nicr then to give a plenteoiis drink 
of the fresh juic'c to all comers. At such times then 
he often j)asses a we(?lc or more in the neiglibour- 
hood of the Sugar Piesses, supplied with al)Uiid>‘int 
“ Kirbee.,” or straw, to make a wigwam of by day 
and to sleep upon at night, always generously fed by 
the farmer and his jx-ople. At su<-h times he has 
even l)ecn sujiposcd—-va/wdaYc dichi, —to nraki; himself 
useful in some sort of easy, lazv wav !—Imt tluise 
reports rc(]uire confinnatiou 1 

As a rule Loafer nevoi steals—rarely drinks any¬ 
thing strongei' than milk or fresh toddy jui(te ; he is 
never mm-h more trmmlent in his manner than I 
have above depicted him. (iomnionly, he is a mild, 
good-tempered soul, behaving well to the ])eophi and 
usually a favourite with the childi'eu. If he finds his 
quarters comfortable and stops on he soon becomes 
friends with the village elders; his “ judgeon ” 
Ilindoostaui suffices to make himself fairly compre¬ 
hensible and ho is absolutel}’ insatiable with his 
questions. “ Bhot bat kai ta ” (He talks an awful 
lot), said a Patel to me once. “ He asks (juestions all 
day long. Is he goijig to b(i a missionary, or what 
is he, Sahel) ? ” 

The career of such a loafer as I have descj’ibed was 
often a long one ; many of them, to my knowledge, 
travelled ovbr the greater part of India without a 
four-anna bit they could call their own, behaving 
decently and being right hospitably treated wherever 
they went. They did no harm to any one so the 
law did not much trouble about them. The villagers 
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did not particularly object to tliem, only they were 
mighty glad to see the last of them, especially if they 
were sickly, for it would have been a terrible calamity 
if any white man died in the village precincts. 

Truculent or drunken loafers, on the other hand, 
had not a very prolonged run, though even to them 
—prill(•ij)ally, no doubt, from fear, but partly owing 
to the innate kindliness of our Aryan brethren— 
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unstinted Jiosjutality was shown. 7’hese ruffians, 
who usually had a bad record, were soon followed up 
and “ run in.” In the end they naturally gravitated 
to the large cities and to the Presidency towns, 
where they were kept toleraltly under control, as I 
shall hereafter relate. 

Loafers, of course, have each his own history, 
which it is not difficult to trace. Occasionally, but 
rarely, it is a very pitiful one. Ordinarily, the 
record of the ruffian is that of a ruffian from start to 
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finish ; thief, or pickpocket, or viJiage ne’er-do-weJ] 
in his boyhood, ho has enlisted, or gone to sea, has 
been discharged with ignominy, or run away ; or has 
worked his way out to the “ Injees ” on the off- 
chance of getting employment on the Kailways; oj* 
he has got employment and been kicked out; drink 
and dissipation in the huge lt)wns have ruined him, 
body and soul :—desperation finally drives him 
into the interior where he ho])cs for jx'ace, and has 
heard that the “ niggersare very kind. Tliey 
wos very good to me, thev s\os,’' in the veiy words 
used by poor ‘Mo” <ii' “ Tom-alhalones,”* rvas almost 
the last sentence a, poor dying \vrot<di ntteriid to 
me once. 

The record of the harmless, objectless, plausible, 
loafer is, on the otlua- hand, mairly always a simple 
’■ecord of the most incorrigible idleness. “ Fetdcless” 
lads, they diifted ratlnjr than lived ; their instincts, 
on the whole, were good and kept them from diink, 
riotous living, and dishonesty, mostly possessed of 
fair iutelligence—some of them even cunning crafts¬ 
men, easily able to earn a good livelihood if 
they chose, but they never did choose—never ov('r- 
came apathy—lived only for the day, caring nothing 
for what the morrow might bring. The.se, as th(;y 
drifted aimlessly up-conntiy, became imbued with 
Bohemian habits—they loved the open air, the free¬ 
dom of their useless lives—caring nought, so long 
as they were not molested—well fed, they knew they 
always w’ould be. 

Sec ‘ Bleak House,’ by Charles Dickens. 
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(.)f both these types, with a large admixture of 
the criminal and semi-criminal classes, is mainly 
composed thiit vast army of the “ (Ireat un¬ 
employed”—the bane of the Home Betiretary—the 
<lread of Ijond(m and every large city in Great 
Britain—at oncie the disgrace and the curse of their 
country. 

Gn one memoralde oc,casion, however, it was 
my lot to encounter a most mysterious loafer 
wlio belonged, so far as 1 have (!V(!r been able to 
ascertain, to neither of th(‘se types. It was in 
tliis way. 

Just before the Pension Pay Frauds discovered by 
(V)lt, which I have related at the comraeneement of 
this scries of papers, I rode out with Golt t.(' a 
“Ghaut” road, or incline, which he was making 
about lialf-way between Dapooiie and Ivhed. lie 
was substituting a fairly practicable (‘art-road, with a 
gradient of al(out 1 ft. in 30 ft., for the J^igzag bullock 
track that had existed for ages with a worn track 
ill )out t iji 10. There were two or tliree hundred 
men and women at work, and a good deal of drilling 
and blasting going on ; so, while Colt des(;ended to 
inspect, I too dismounted and seated on a comfort¬ 
able boulder viewed the fair landscape below. 

Suddenly I made (mt what was (rlearly a Briton’s 
straw hat far below me, the wearer of it gradually 
hove' in sight. It was a steep climb, so I had 
ample time to take stock of him as he paused now 
and again to mop his brows and to gaze over the 
valley through which he had just jiassed. He was a 
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I'l 'l liojiltliy ml—EiiglislimaTi of about forty, very 
itrly (;la(l as to his uiiderstandinj^s, canyiTig a 
i-.oat and a sinall bundle over his shoulders ; in 
liis riglit hand one of those long alpenstock-sj^aped 
(;an(^s peculiar to Kanara, the whole topped up by a 
■stoutly-made and very biuad-brimmed straw hat. 
He was above the average height and very power¬ 
fully built, with curly red-brown hair and large 
Tnou.sta(^he, and a tremendous red beard flowing to 
his wai.st. A fine open eountenanoe, but very 
jvsolute-looking mouth, completes the description of 
ns fine a looking specimen of the British race as one 
would wi.sh 1o .see. 

I knew CA'eiy Englishman in the Di.strict, and, 
indeed, there was not one living within one. hundred 
miles eastward of the jdace I ,sat upon ; so, while 
he was fijiling u[) tlie ascent I ran my mind over 
the deseri])tions of various deserters then wanted, 
but he was clearly not (tiic of them. At last he 
topped the rise a Jew yards fr(un me and very civilly 
dolled his straw hat, mopping his head rchile ho bade 
me “ Hood morning, sir.” 

“Good morning.” 1 sai<l ; “you’ve had a pretty 
■stiff climb ; sit down and rest. a. bit.” 

He complied, observing— 

“ Got a bit of baccy with you, sir ? ” 

I had, and in my holster also a lug fla,sk of cold 
tea, of whii.;h*we partook together. Presently he 
said— 

“’Tain’t much of a climb after thcise I’ve made 
beyond,” pointing generally .south and eastward. 
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“ All! ” quoth I, “ you’ve had a longish tramp 
then ! Where from, where to ? ” 

“ That’s tellings,” he replied, and seemed to 
become at once what North-countrymen call “ main 
surly.” 

At this moment Colt reappeared, his inspection 
over. 1 tipped him a wink (to use a vulgarism)— 
he too sat down and we tried hard to i)ump our 
friend, l>ut all in vain; he would only repeat, over 
and over again, that he was going his own way 
and wasn’t going to be stopped by any one. 

“ All right, my friend,” said Colt, “ no one wants 
to stop you ; but, you see, we are the Alagistratc and 
Toliee Superintendent of the district and we’ve got 
to see that in these troublous times all Europeans arc 
safe. Now, be the sensible man you are, and come 
along and put up a f»’.w miles henc(' w ith a grand old 
English Pensioner who has seen service, as I’m sure 
you have! ” 

“ xVu old English Pensioner ! that will I ! ” said 
the man. Is’t far from here, for I’m main faint ? ” 

We told him it was only twH) miles off at the very 
side of the road he was travelling. 

The grand old Pensioner wars Itaiiicl Monk, Pen¬ 
sioned Conductor of the Ordnance Department, the 
old recluse of whom I made mention in the second 
part of my Pensions’ Fraud tale. We told our friend 
—who said his name was Johnson (good useful name, 
Johnson !)—that we would ride on and tell Monk to 
have breakfast ready, and that we ourselves hoped 
to see him later on. Item : we had friend Johnson 
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carefully watched and followed at a distance by 
certain Mhars wo could trust. He went, however, 
straight on, and was received at his gate by good old 
Monk who had a hot bath and breakfast ready for 
him. We called in the evening and were concerned 
to find that Johnson had a smart attack of ague, to 
which he .said he was subject. I’his kept him at 
Monk’s for some days. In the meantime I had ascer¬ 
tained from Mr. Forjett, the far-famed (.'ommissioner 
of Police ill Pomliay, that he, Jolin.son, was not 
among the list of those “ wanted ” for dc^scrtion or 
anything else. 

Monk iiad pumped liiin all he knew, but without 
much result. All he could tell us was that he was 
tattooed on the chest with an anchor and a heart 
and that he eertainly had been with Peel’s Naval 
Battery at Lia-know, that lie was going to Bombay, 
and was intent on going the .shorte.st road through 
Habsan, the terriiory of the Nawab of Jinjira, with 
whom the British Oovernment was at that time at 
loggerhead.s, and where the crew of an English .sur¬ 
veying ve.sscl had just been stoned when landing for 
water. 

Colt and I were decided that Johnson must not go 
by that route : Johnson wa.s cipially determined he 
would go that way and no other. 

“ Law, bless you,” he said, “ nobody will ill-treat 
me. Why, they’ve fed me well, and forwarded me 
on from village to village all the way from south 
of Cochin, right through the Portagee country 
(Goa), and wouldn’t take an anna from me, though 
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I offered it! I’ve quite enough money, gentlemen, 
about me —lot me have my own way, for God’s 
sake ! ” 

TIowcvcr, it was finally decided that Colt should 
take his passage to Bombay in a cabin “ pattimar ” 
(native Vi'ssel), su(;h as usually worked in those days 
between Hurnee and Bombay. 

Johnson came aboard all right and the vessel was 
to sail at early dawn, but after we left him Jolmson 
persuaded the “ Tindal,” or native cai)tain to put 
him ashore “ for something he had forgotten.” Tie 
never turned up again, and the shi[) sailed without 
him. Ilumee is a short eleven miles from Bankote 
at the boundary of the Ilabsi'ip iorritfuy. Jolmson 
walked over in the course of the night, persuaded the 
ferryman to ferry him over, and from that moment 
was lost to us. 

The Political Department was set in motion to 
gain tidings of him, and it was found that he got up 
as far as Jiujira (the capital of Habsaii), and there 
shipped on a native vessel bound foj‘ Bombay. Mr. 
Forjett subsequently a.scertaiuod ,for me that a. man 
answering to his description had shipped as mate on 
some s(piare-riggcd craft bound for the Mauritius. 

If Johnson be still ftlive and should by any chance 
read this little tale, he is earnestly requested to com¬ 
municate with the writer, who is sincerely desirous of 
knowing his history and esj)ecially how he fared in 
the Ilabsiin territory. He would not, I am sure, 
have taken ship there if he had found the people as 
hospitable as those farther south. 
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Join],SOI] was of just the' stuff to sucocod in any of 
our <‘olouics, find, inayho, he is now Blank Johnson, 
Es(juiro, a grey-ln'aih'd J3x-Coloniid Legislator and 
a millionaire, in which case T pi'ay his pardon 
for making public this little page of his eventful 
history. 
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J,<)AFEI!,S. 


P A It T 1 1. 

It will, of course, be understood tluit my attempt 
to delineate a loafer’s life in tin; ju’cccding eha 2 )ter 
related rather to old times—lieforo his exislemte 
had forced itself on public notice, and it bei’ame 
absolutely necessary to tackle Jiim seriously- —in tither 
words, legislatively. 

It was about the beginning of the great spet^ulation 
mania that set in in Bombay in —a mania to 

which, I believe, if fa(-ts and figures were compared, 
the South Sea Scheme would sink into iu8ignifi(;ancc 
—that the loafer came to the front. Plow many are 
alive still to remember those silver times ? AN^hen 
Reclamation schemes turned everybody’s Ijraiu— 
when “ Back Bays ” fluctuated between twenty and 
forty-five thousand rupees premium—when “ Maza- 
oons ” and “ Colabas ” followed suit-*-when there 
was a new Bank or a new “ Phnancial ” almost every 
day—^when it was a common thing, in strolling from 
your office to the dear old Indian Navy Club, to stop 
a moment in the seething Share Afarket and ask 
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your broker, “ Well, Mr. B., or Bonuinji! what’s 
doing?” “Oh, sir! So-and-so Financials are rising 
—they say Prcmchund is buying.” “ All! well, just 
buy ino fifty or a hundred shares ” (as your inclina¬ 
tion prompted you). You went to your “ tiffin,” or 
luncheon, at that' memorable long table; you rmlcred 
a pint of champagne—no (me ev(!r dnink anything 
but champagne in those days—you tried to get as 
near a.s 2)ossiblc to Doctor D. or j)oor T., the 
presiding geniuses of the meal, to obtain an 
allotment ” of a certain toast, which T. was justly 
celcltrated for. (letting this, you were filled with 
exultation, for it was, ;iud with reason, regardc'd as 
the. ju-eeursor of other and more lucrative “allot¬ 
ments.” Four o’clock saw you on your way back to 
oflice, and you st.(*)>pe(l to ask your broker how your 
“financials” stood. “ lUsing slowly, sir!” would be 
th<^. answer; with a calm conscience you said, 
“ I’heu please sell mine,” and the morrow brought 
you a cherpic for fifty, a hundred, or two humired 
rupe(‘.s, as the case might la;. 

Why does not some abler pen than mine give an 
historiiad account of this great mania ? A\'hen 
fortunes were made and lost in a few days ; wlicu 
the fatal telegram came announcing the peai.s; 
between the North and South American States, 
and all oul’ houses of card.s came tumbling about 
our car.s—when "Back Bay.s (of which I w.as the 
happy possess(.»r of one) rose to half a lakh premium— 
when “ allotments ” were .sent to you “ willy nilly,” 
mostly worth some money—when poor Doctor D. 
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aiitl Mr. T. were inillionaires on paper 1 Many a 
patlietic story could be related of those .times, 
and of the awful crisis afterwards; and of none 
could anything be more pathetic. rel!it.t!d than that 
of my old friend, Mr. T. T do not know if he 
is still in the land of the living. If he is, he will 
pardon me. He was no ein))ty-bagg('d speculator, 
he had a handsome fortune when the mania set in, 
he had a lucrative, appointment, which he gave 
up in his fatuous belief in the golden (‘ra which 
had dawned upon Bombay, and he was hdt l)y 
many a man whom he raised from j)overty to 
affluence—how ? 

It was at this time, when the majority of citizens 
at. Bombay were just as mad as the IJyots (culti¬ 
vators) in the c.utton districts, with their silver- 
tyred wheels, that Bombay, magii(>t-likc, attracted 
“J.oafcr.” From far and near they emigrated to 
Bombay as to an Eldorado. Tlu'y infested the 
streets, they waindercal ahout th<‘ suburbs, they 
became (the best of them) supervi.sors ovei‘ th(“ 
gangs of labourers on the. lieclamation works. The}' 
offered their valuable services as oc.c.asional “gar¬ 
deners” on Malabar Hill, and many thousands of 
beautiful rose trees and other shrubs did they 
destroy! Foolish people S(]uandere.d money on 
them, as a natural conse(pience, “ Lo'afer” became 
a public, nuisance, and the. newsj)a])ers of the day 
teemed with complaints about them. The cpiasi- 
jdiilanthi'opists, the easy-going charitable people, 
shelled out rupees to them without' any Sort of 
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iu(|uiiy. liOiiler waxed fat; lie took to drink, lie 
lieeaiue U])ro.‘irious- -ocea.sionally lie did a little 
liiisinews in fi'lgliteniiig' ladies left alone for tlie 
day, and at last, lie heeanie an cxcreseenee tliat 
could no longer lie endured. 

Tlie (loverniiient of 8ir S(>yniour Fitzgerald, com- 
j»el](‘d to take the matter up, conveiu'd a commission 
to “in(|uire. and to reconiniend” in tlie; usual flatulent 
jiarlance of a (Jovisrinuent Ivesolution. The (!hief 
Magistrate, Mr. Harton, was the President. 8ir 
Frank Souter, the Commissioner of Police, and 
Mr. (tomjieitz, long eomie.eted with the Strangeixs’ 
and Sailors’ Homes, were two of the uiemhers. 1 
wall not attempt to ilescribe the fun related of this 
t'ommission, partly because some of the (%mmission 
may be still alive, partly because I should be writing 
of matters of onl_y loi.-al and (emporary interest. In 
the result, a Vagi-anc}' .-\e,t was drafted and adopted, 
and is now% so far as I am aware, the law which 
governs “ Loafer.” By it a Vagrant' Ward was 
established in the Byculla .1ail, and was very soon 
full of loafers of all sorts and kinds, very disgusted 
w’ith themselves and humanity in general, and the 
curtailment of tlie liberty of the subject in tlicii- 
own persons. I'he Act also iirovidcd for the ti'aiis- 
niission of x’agrants up-country to Bombay, and 
for their • Compulsory deportation under certain 
circumstances. 

A few years after this occurred a most laughable 
incident of the up-country loafer. To relate it, I 
must go back some years. In 1857 or 1858, when 
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Lord Elpliinstone was pushing every available white 
soldier to the front, there w^as a half regiment or so 
of the 33rd (Duke of Wellington’s Own) retained at 
Poonah. It had to take the guard over the CJivil 
Treasury, a place where there was always a goodly 
stock of rupees. One night, with these Europeans 
on guard, a very large sum of cash in bags dis¬ 
appeared. I believe it was six thousand rujices, in 
three bags of two tliousand rupees each. Tlicj-e 
was not tlie faintest clue to tlie thcft--nor has 
there ever been to this hour, though I must confess 
1 should much have liked to inspect tlie books 
of certain well-known and liighly-rcspected native 
bankers ^)f that city. 

’J'ime went on, when one day, n)any years after¬ 
wards, Sir Frank Souter i-ect'ivcd an official in¬ 
timation from Nagpoor, rei|uesting liim to send 
up a European officer and good suijordiuates to take 
charge of a certain European “ k)afer ” there appre¬ 
hended, who declared that lie was one of tlie 
33rd regimental guard on duty on the night of 
the rolihery, knew all about the crime, and where 
the treasiu'e was still concealed. Sir Frank com¬ 
plied, and the. loafer in question was taken safely 
down to Kalian, and thence up to Poonah. There 
he was supplied with a fatigue party, and they 
dug here, and they dug there, as he directed them. 
It is true, no doubt, that Poonah—the Wanowrie 
part of it especially—had immensely changed 
since 1858. Loafer alleged this change as his 
chief difficulty in “spotting” the place where the 
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treasure had been buried. The men worked away 
indefatigably wherever he said. Al)Out 11 A.M., 
when the sun was getting niighty hot, and the 
fatigue party mighty thirsty, Loafer threw himself 
on the ground with roars of laughter, A^ociferating, 

“ I’ve only been making hares of yer ! I niver was 
in the ^1.3rd, and I know just iiothiTig. ’^^eai-s agone 
J saw an aceount in a newspaper of this ’(U'c i-ol)bery, 
and 1 thought I’d have a bit of a lark witli it some 
day, and get down to Bondiay.” 

By telegra|i]i ami by letter it was ascertained 
that tin's joker had never been in tlui Army at 
all ; as a matte.)' of fact, he A\'as, in foi-mer years, 
a railway employe. lie seoi-cd all irmnd, for he 
(•.ould not be proe.ee.ded against. He got to Bom¬ 
bay, and was cmnfoi'tably depoi-ted in due couise to 
Mugland. 

No aceount of Boinba}^ loafo's wo)dd be complete 
without a I'cforence to the harmless old fellow -whose 
death, 1 think, I 7'ead of two or tln'ee years ago. For 
a quartei' of a eentmy oj- more, fJollins, I believe he 
was named, Wiis to b(* found somewhere or othei' 
squatted in some favourite nook in the Fort, his 
preference being for some lane opposite Watson’s 
Grand Hotel. Many of us thought that he w'as an 
Armenian, and his features favoured this suj)position. 
He never ^solicited alms—in fact, he never spoke, but 
there -was a mute appeal in his sad, worn-looking 
eyes, a dignity in his gimid face, with its long- 
grey beard flowing to his waist, which attracted 
the passer-by, and made him forget the squalid 
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iippearauoe of this curious old ih.llow. Many a coiji 
was silently passed into his hands l)y European and 
Native, and as silently received, to be inimedifdely 
put away in some place of concealment in the huudle 



of iudescribahle rags which made up his clothes. 
Ho was. popularly suppo.sed to have lost his wdts in 
his youth, after some great domestic affliction, hut 
there wns nothing in his eye that betokened a weak 
intellect—at any rate, he was quite harmless, and 
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vas olKcially tolerated by Llie To what lair 

he retreated at night is l)cst known to thein. When 
he died, if I reineinljer aright, a <]uite respectable sum 
of money was found about his person. 

In conclusion of my brief account of loafers, and 
in support of my contention that Natives are wonder¬ 
fully generous and kind to the mean white, it will 
be appropriate that 1 slionld recall a very touching 
incident that ocfatmal during the visit of Ilis IloN'al 
Highness the Pi'ince of A\’a]e.s to Boml)ay. TIjc 
popular was tlien towards I'oyalty ; tlie jtopiilar 
mind was almost etitircly oceu])ied with the great 
pageants that for a whole week followed each otlier 
in (juiek succession, so that this particular iiahhuit 
may not Jiave been known to or noted by many 
persons. 

Anumg the Tolitieal agents, each with his [)ar- 
tieular Rajah oi Nawab in tow, wlio were summoned 
to l)onil)ay for Lord N<n'tlil.)rook’s and^ aftcrwai'ds, 

tor the Eoyal visit, was IVlr. C-, the genthanan 

who, I l»elieve, was the first Municipal ttoinmissiom'r 
of Bombay, the m.an who built the Markets called 
after his name. It was fully five years since Ids 
connection with the (Jity had ceased, and certaijily 
neither market-dealers nor stall-holders had the 
remotest expectation that he could ever do anything 
for them* dgain. It was notorious, how(iver. that 
they had on nftu’e than one o(!casion when he a isited 
the market given him (juite an ovation. 

Now, it will be remembered that on a cei'taiii day, 
the ]2th of November, 1875, it was arranged tliat 
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as a part of the programme a “jolly good dinner” 
should he given to all the soldiers and sailors then 
in the City. The imraher of these who actually sat 
down ultimately was over two thousand. 

While the- j^reparations for this Cargantuan meal 
were progressing, a self-constituted ('•omtnittee of 
the market-dealers asked the Avorthy Superintendent, 
Mr. Patrick Higgins, to co-operate with them, an<l 

to send Mr. C--a sort of “round-robin,” which 

was to the effect that they saw and hciird on every 
side the extensive aiTangcraents being made to 
bampiet every one but the jmr white man, such as 
the vagrants and the European convicts in the jails, 
the inmates of the Strangers’and other 1 loincs, and 
the poor pensioners. To show', therefore, their grati¬ 
tude to Mr. C-in a way tliat he might accept, 

an<l that would be specially acceptabh*. to him, they 
liad deteimiued on the same day, and at the same 
houi- as the soldiers and sailors were to be feasted 
on the Esplanade, to give a good S(|uare meal to all 
tlu! ])oor whites in Bombay. .Details w'ere left to 

Mr. (.!-, amj they bound themselves to cninply 

wdth any indents for meat, vf^getables, bread, and 
gro(ieries that Mr. Higgins, the Market Sxij)erinten- 
dent, should make. The American Ice Company 
gave ice ad lib., and mineral waters in abundance 
were given by sundry other firms. • „ 

Not being on duty that day, I, obtained per¬ 
mission to accompany the Eev. J-n R-n 

(who, I think, was out as a special correspondent 
for some newspaper) and Mr. C-^ to all the 
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places I liavc named al)ove, where over one hundred 
and twenty unfortunate “ mean whites ” partook of 
at least as good a dinner as was given to Tommy 
Atkins and Jack Tar on the Esplanade. At each 
place a few words were said to the men, many'of 
whom were visilJy affected. * 

Yet it is commonly assert(^d that our Aiyan 
hrethrcii are destitute of the virtue of uratitude. 
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KK(,'KIVKRS OF STOLEN GoOOS 2\ND OOINEKS. 


IlEt'KlVKllS. 

1 HiWK as yet said little or nothiuti; aliout receivers 
of stolen goods, or “ fences,” as they were called in 
formei- days—and still are oci^asioually—in Ijinidon. 
I doulit if the King of the Fences—Fagin the 
unforgettable—combining tlie receipt of any and 
everything purloined with the careful (udture of 
youthful criminals, is, or ever has been, known in 
the llesh in the far East. I do not remember 
that Ecneral Charles llervcy in either of his publi¬ 
cations mentions one. I myself never encountered 
ojie. Tlie education of thieves, pickpockets, burglars, 
and dacoits is almost a caste matter—a mere 
ipicstion of heredity. Thief, burglar, or dacoit 
follows the calling of his forefathers, stimulated by 
unwritten traibtions, excited to emulation of the 
deeds of their elders around them. Tliere is no 
place for a general practitioner like the accursed Jew. 

Talce away the educational side of this double- 
dyed scoundrel, and there remains but the mere 
common-place rule of the receiver, and of these in 
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India. ptTli<i 2 ).s more than in any land, tlieve has 
always been an <’mharr<i.,'< de richc-'^-'^c. Among the 
petty traders, Wanias, (loozars, Marwarris, an<l the 
like, it will scanady be libellous to say tliat ninety- 
five p('r eent. have at some time or other in thtiir 
lives been guilty of re(‘eiving stolen property, 
whethei' by way of purcdiase or pawn deposits, 
knowing, or having the best of reasons for supposing, 
it had l.)een sbJeu. Ev<!n among the very well-to-df) 
of these (jjistes, and among the ilrahmin and all 
Hindoo sowkars or banke.rs, theia^ art; not many who 
have not yielded to temptation when it has assaihid 
them on a sutiieiently large scale. 

The nearcsst approacdi to Fagin, and by far tin', 
most dangerous to the public good, are those I)etty 
traders fomid in or near a cantonment where British 
troojis are (juartered. Even Rudyard Kipling will 
admit that theie arc some d'ornmy Atkinses in (wery 
regiment, who are hopeh'ssly bad, who were well 
known to the Police in England before they took 
the (Queen’s shilling, and that there are certain 
corps, very gallant in action, which ('ontain, probably 
liy reason of their recruiting-grounds being in tainted 
towns, a very large admixture of the scmi-criimhjal 
classes. 

Men of this stamp are not many weeks or days 
at their n^W (juarters before they make aesjuaintance 
of Saloo Meeya, the rag and bottle and old iron 
collector; of Virchmid, the obliging aiid ob.se(|uious 
Marwarri usurer; of Chimmapa., the tailor, and 
especially of Pedro, the half-caste I’ortuguese, where 
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“ best Europe ” goods to eat and withal to drink are 
always obtainable on the easiest tenns, A sort of 
freemasonry is speedily established between these 
worthies, and they stick to each other through thick 
and thin. A'ery soon an officer loses his watch, and 
if we were to follow Private Peterson into the Bazaar 
u(>xt morning, we should see him loiter about till he 
gives, unpcrceived, some signal at a certain shop, 
strolling otf, whistling, to sneak round to the back for 
a brief interview with Saloo, or Yii'chund, or Pedro. 
Ihivate Peterson would then come out wiping his 
moustache, and would be som»'\viiat Hush of ca.sh foi' 
a time, while the Major’s wakh would be well on its 
way to Bond)ay or .l‘oona. or elsewhere, in charge of 
some safe liand, long before an}ihing in the sha})e of 
search wns instituted. Siispicioji would fall on tlic 
wretched “boy” or liody-servaut of the Major, 
j)rolmb]\- just picked up in the. Bazaar. He would l)e 
“led a life” for ;i time, j»erhaj)s be turjud out of 
('amp in the end, while the Me.ss wamld inveigh 
against the dishonesty of native seiaamts.* 

Stolen giaus and pistols, jewmllery and (Jothing, 
are just as easily disposed of (liiough the same 
agency. Pupces in cash Petersim and Company 
promptly ])ou(di, but bank or currem'.y notes only 
lind a market with the Marwairri and his class. 

I had bemi but a few mouths in the c(’)U'iitry when 

* Nofft Jtfnf.—Pi'o Congresa-Wahas and their puppet M.P.’a. 
Ti> all gldhe-tmtters and all holittlei-s of theii' eountrynn'n 
iilu'oad ! EnglLii otlicers do uni liahitiially call their servants 
“ ”—(liimnnl or otherwise—in India ! 
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I -vv-cas satlly victimised in the matter of notes. I had 
just been down from Satara to Bombay to pass my 
first examination, and, having come off witli flying 
(;olours, easily obtained a month’s leave, whicli I 
j)rop()sed to pass in I'oona with dear old “ Pad<ly ” 
Hunt of the 78th Highlanders, a friend of my family. 
Before leaving Bombay J dre\/J)ut 000 rupees from 
my agents, being the balance still to niy credit i)f a 
libera] donation with which my father had started 
me in India. It was my intentiem to ])ick u]) a 
second nag <-hcap il’ I C(.)uJd, while sojourning with 
tlie 7St!i. I was advis(*d 1o take, up six Bank of 
Kngland notes for I" 10 each, as being safest to carry, 
and likely to realise a good exchange; up country. 
T stow(‘d the jn-ecious documents in a brand-new 
despatch l)Ox. ap]jending tlu; key to my watch-chain. 
The second <lay alter my arrival at Paddy Hunt’s 
1 opened the despatch box to get out a note, when, 
to jiiy horror, 1 discovered that only one note 
tvanained out of ihe ten. The thief had had the 
grace to leave me one! 

Hunt, as may be imagined, was very sore aboni 
the matter. Jit: suspe(.;ted my native servant, who 
was man of the highest charaetci', and had been 
all his life before in the service of a relation who 
had just retired, and left him to me. I .suspecte<l 
Hunt’s s(^]dier-serv.ant, a particularly jffausible liish- 
man of the name of Callaghan (the 78t]i Highlanders 
Avas half Irish in those days). It became so un¬ 
pleasant, and moreover I had only just enough left 
to pa}^ my way to 8atara, that I cancelled my leave. 
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and sliook the dust of the little house at (thorpoorie 
off uiy feet. 

.\)»oiit three months afterwards, I lu'ard from 
I’addy limit that, in eonscijuenee of some an^ry 
woi’ds lietwren two women in the lieoiintmt, inquiry 
had agaiji heen taken up about my missing Bank notes. 
It appeared that Hinj immaeulate Callaghan was 
“ cari’yirig on ” with a young woman in the Begiment. 
Slie met a braw Scoteli woman, wife of a eorporal, 
near tlie ('anteen. The. twain had been having 
“ sups,” and got to (juai'relling, when the Beoteh- 
Avomaii taunted (hllaghan’s light-o’-love about 
Callaghan, adding, “ that the vera elaes she Avore 
were bought from that puii’ Ihiglish laddie’s notes.” 
Onleiiy Boom w'as succeeded by ('ourt of Tmjuiry, 
and although legal e.Ao'dence AA'as not fortlicoming, 
no reasfmabic doubt renniined that (^allaghan liad 
opened my despatch box by the v’ery sinqilc process 
(whieli I forgot to mention before) (if dri\’iug out the 
])in that ran down the hinge at the back, and that 
he had disposed of the notes to a certain JMarwarri 
shopkeeper in the neighbouring Military Ihizaar. 

'riie notes, however, Avere never traced. Why 
Callagliaii should have left me one of them, except 
out of pity for the “ puir English laddie,” I cannot 
eonceivc. Anyhow, I was very grateful to him for 
his forbearance. It was believed that Callaghan 
liimsclf only got fifty rupees out of the Marwarri! 
In the result, Callaghan went back to duty in the 
ranks, with a black mark against his name, and the 
MavAvarri Avas turned out of the cantonments. 
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Most regiments in India, I believe, miuntaiu a 
kind of Deteetive Police of tlieir own in tbeir Pazaar, 
and they are tolerably efficient in preventing 
drunken broils, but tbere slionld be a (*ivil Detec^tivc 
agency also working secretly with tlie- Adjutant. 
A Commanding Officer cannot be too particular as to 
whom he allows to settle down* in his Regimental 
Bazaar, for it is a loadstone which attracts all the 
most dangerous and dishonest, characters in the 
countrv-side—at least omehalf of the crime com- 
mitted by or attributed to I’oniiny Atkins is insti¬ 
gated 1)}' these ras<-als. 'I'lien, again, it is a trite 
saving tliiit if there were no reeeivi'rs there would 
be no thieves. 


(lolN'KUS. 

Coitiers in India, though jirofcssionals. arc of tiny 
caste ; more commonly they are of the “ 8onar,” or 
Coldsmith (\uste. They range throughout Indhi more 
or h^ss. In the Western Presidency they'have never 
abounded, by reason probably of tlu' great caution 
evinced by the masses of the peojde in taking ovc-r 
money for payment. Most of my readers must haA-e 
noti(!ed that, lu^ the ])Oor ma.n Avho he may, year 
gardener, your coolii* (labourer), hired by the day or 
hour, he carefullv rings each coin on a stom^ b('fore 
he finally tie.s it u]) in the cormn- of his garment. 
I have often seen the beaters out shooting thus test 
the four-anna bits I gave them. It is an irritating 
detail to any one, but specially to an (jfficial who 

s 
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knows tluit he can have no casli that has not c.oine 
direct from the (lovernmciit Treasury. But, after 
4ill, it is only natural, and the reasonable infereiice 
is, that there must be mucli more base coin in circu¬ 
lation than, is generally supposed. 

At page 130 of the second ^'olume of (Jeneral 
Ilervey’s admirable^'nook entitled ‘ Some Ilecords of 
Crime,’ he gives a graphic acc^ount of the process 
adopted in making false coin, wdiii-h 1 shall take 
the liberty to transcribe, <nnitting certain technical 
■expressions, which would be unintelligible to the 
Ihiglish reader. 

“The luoukls used are farmed from unshvkcd lime, and a kind 
of yellow clay, finely powdered and sifted. This, when moistened 
and well worked into a kind of [nitty, is [iressed nmnd ahmit the 
piece of money to be imitated ; the mould, thus rudely formed, 
is then pared all round of snjierfluons stnlf, and is placed within 
some charcoal embers till it gets baked. It is tlicji taken out, 
and when cooled enough its rim is carefirlly incised all round and 
tlu‘ enclosed coin released, leaving an exact impression of both 
faces of it xvithin the hardened amalgam. The two parts ai'e 
next joined together with an adluisivc stiitV, and molten tin 
poured into the holhiw interior of the mould just foimicd 
through a small aiierture deftly drilled through the rim, which, 
when sufiieiently cooled, is taken out, when lo ' the thing is 
done, the false momy ready to hand, it only remaining to smooth 
away the metal jirotrudiug through the drilled hole, and to rub 
■the piece over with dirt or other (colouring 8ub.stance whereby to 
give it the appearance of hehuj old pii.oiif/h oionoij." 

I have fouud, or had fViuud liy m\' fiubordiriate.s, 
plenty of those cracked moulds ; for .a new mould is 
required for every btise coin made. General Hervey 
was writing from his diary of 18()7, tind he mentions 
the difficulty in coining the old Company’s rupee 
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“ by reason of the riiu being niilled or grained.” 
(bincrs have made great advanees in the twenty-five 
years that have sint.-e elap.seil, and base e(.>in is now 
turned out milled in the rim, (luite ‘‘according to 
Cocker.” The main difficulty now experienced by 
the profession is to get the weight right enough to 
pa.ss muster in a crowd, and even Vlien the provoking 
thing will not ring true. Still, a great deal of base, 
coin does undoubtedly pass at fairs. ])il grim ages, and 
other busy assemblages of ignorant nati\ es. 

Excellent imitations also are being made of th(^ 
currency not(^s, esj)ecially those of the. smaller 
denominations. Not a year elapses that the excel- 
hmt llombay City Police do not run in .some gang 
of coiners or note-formers. If this is done in tlie 
green tree, what, will be done, in tin; dry f When 
our enterprising friends learn some of the now many 
(.say forty) proce.sses by photo-zincograj)hy, and the 
like, for the exact reproduction of anything priutec' 
or pilotographed, what a harvest they will make for 
a while ! The only wonder to me is that skilful 
note-forgers in England have not already been 
in the field, and that India has not lieen flooded with 
spurious currency notes of idl values, jtrepared in 
Paris, and con.signed to agents all over India for 
ilistribution. 1 shall be gretitly surprised if at least 
one good hfj,uf is not soon made in this way. 
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MlSCKIXAKEors. 


The Qualities uf the Police. 

(JoNsiDEiUHO tlio low ])ay of I’oliccmen in India— 
tlie opportunities for ina.ssinii' tlicm in any nuni- 
Itcrs for Military Edneation-—that only aI)ont one- 
half of them are fully armed, and two-thirds of 
Ihciu only half drilled, it must he. admitted that, 
since their reoi'inaiiisation in 18.a.‘h tin*. Police of the 
M estern Presidency (and doubtless of the whole of 
India) have shown themselves fairly staunch under 
tire. \Mien Ictl by European Officers they often 
display a good deal of what the French term elan ; 
when led by natiA’c officers oidy they are apt to 
tlevelop that (juality which is best describe<l as 
“ caution’’—there is a manifest disposition to get 
under cover if any is available. But the same may 
be said of .Tack Sepoy, who is recruited Irom precisely 
the same classes—systematically and , thoroughly 
drilled—and perfectly acipiaintcd with the use of the 
weapem he carries. 

1 have seen some very gallant rushes by a handful 
of half-armed, half-drilled, native Policemen—I have 
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seen them hold tlieir j^round with the utmost 
determination against greatly superior numbers. 
Poor Sir Frank Souter, if he tvere alive, (laptain 
Daniell, the Kennedys, and your worthy (Jity Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Vhneent, will eertainly betir me out- 
in this. 

On .some future oeca.sion I h(*pe to reeurd events 
in which the Police of the Western Pre.sidency 
greatly distinguished themselves. After all, they 
are worth looking after, for they make up, if 1 
mi.stake not, at least lifteeu thousand nu'ii in your 
Presidency, (cvelnsive of Sind and your City. 


Aln/nKAUKU :s 1 Iutiks. 

Tlui Policeman probal)ly ranks scs-ond after that 
oHici.al (hmel the, “Tehsildar,” or Mamladar (Chief 
Ollic(‘r of a sub-district), in the multifarious nature 
of the duties he is called u])on to |)ei'fbrm. Tlie 
latter, aided by the Chief Con.stablcs, have to give 
tin' orders, supervise, their execution, and is re¬ 
sponsible for the money part of tlic business : the 
Policeman has to carry them out. It is he who has 
to assemble the Iteople, if they are wanted in any 
particular numbers, as they often are, ; it is he wlio 
has to collect carts, (;amels, bullocks, forag(^—any¬ 
thing, in !ihf»rt, that the “ Sirkar ” may reijuii'c, and 
he docs it fairly well if he knows his range ami the 
Patels, or headmen, in it. 

I have seen them suddenly called upon to carry 
out the most extraordinary “ fads ” of the Covern- 
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ineiit, or the C'onimi.ssioner' for tlie time being. 
For example ;— 

Coj.LECTINO ,THK SpANLSH-FlY. 

Farly in my career tliere was a eei'tain very 
amiable C’ommi^isioiier whose great idea was the 
dex'elojmient of the j'csoiirees of the country, and in 
many little ways he did much good, which still boars 
fruit. It datvijcd upon liim one day th.at a certain 
very otfi-nsive insect, whicli we all hiuiw as the 
“ P)Iist(‘r-fly,’' had ail the valuable properties of the 
Spanish-tly, or was really the same s]K‘ei('g, and that, 
our Hospitals could be, abundantly and cheaply 
su 2 t))lied with ( antharides from our local stock of 
plagues. Ho accordingly j'ersinnled the Clovei'nment 
to grant a, reward of so many annas per tola weight 
lo]' the unsuspecting Blistei’-Hy. 

Out came the order, aud forthwitli all the available 
Police in tlui country were (.ut wiih men searching 
for and collecting the noxious insect. I am afraid 
to .say what this little ex 2 )erinient cost the State, or 
how manv hundredweiuhts of disgusting stuff was 
collected in -vairious jxirts of the country, but I know 
the <p]est had to be sto 2 )])e.d suddenly, at the 
instance of the rerritied Secretary of the Financial 
1 )e2)artmeut. 

It is fair, however, to mention that'Cantharide.s 
have since been obtained locall}’ for the Hos 2 .)ital 
Stores, so that perhaps in another < 2 uarter of a 
(century the saving on the English 2 '»ti<^e may wi 2 )e 
out the crushing first cost. 
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SXAKKS. 

Bkortly after the above incident, I was. working in 
the same ])istri(.'t with a Supeiintendenfc of Police, 
who went more or less mad about an antidote to a 
snake-l)ite. It was in tlie Boiiflfern Konkan, which 
is infest(?d with these reptiles, and where tht}' 
moriality fi’om snak('-bites each year far exceeds 
that of the whole of India. 

.Mr. (J. (;laimed to have, disciovered that tlie 
administration of ammonia to the bitten man, with 
c.e.j'tain other sinijh? remedies, such as lancing the 
W(mnd, etc., was an almost (certain cure. i\s a 
jnatter of fact, the use of lum. dc Imw. and other 
forms of ammonia, in snak(',-bite cases had Ixani 
k'lowu for many years, but this does not .detract from 
the merit of hlr. C.’s action. 

^^'itll the dogged obstinacy of a Scotchman, he 
liaminered away at the subject with the District 
Magistrate, f'ommissiouer, and government, ex- 
jiending his own money in di.stril»uting lAquor 
Ammonia in neighbourhoods where he could per¬ 
sonally watch results. 

Ilis efforts were at last crowned with success, and 
sanction obtaimal for the issue (.if unlimited supplies 
of the neiidful drug, (loverunient were ‘•'jdea.sed to 
direct” that M?. P.’s system and code of instructions 
should be extended to all 1 )istricts. 

This involved the drilling of all the. Patels, or 
head men—^the distribution to them by the Police of 
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supplies of Li(juor ATiauonia—the reporting of eases 
iu which it liatl been used siieeessfully, or otherwise. 
J believe, in e.ertuiu districts it is still de ru/imir that 
e\’ery sub-district Office ami evety. I’oiice Post shall 
have a st<a;k on hand. I ha\'<i no dejubt that in tlu‘ 
past thirty years its use must have saved many lives, 
when the patient ivas iu fair general health, and 
within reasonable distance of a depot. 1 have 
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myself edtem used it with success in cases of men 
bitten by tlie “ Foorsa,”'" the co)mnonest of the 
poisonous snakes, even tliough two or three days 
had ab'eady elapsed; but I do not believe that in 
the case of the Cobra, or that hideoils .beast the 
Chain Vipei-,f it would have the least effect, even if 
it were exhibited within a minute of t he bite. 

• A small browu snake whose name I have not ascertained. 

T Curiously enough called also Dahoin Hpi/ivi/i. 
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Prom trying to cure snake-bites to exterminating 
the i-eptile altogether Avas a natural step, and ae- 
cordingljr a few months saw the war t)f destruction 
begun, and again ^tlie Po]i(;e wore sj)read broadcast 
over the country to enlist tlu' peo])le’s ai<l. It was 
very sooji found that the rew.ards tariH' had been 
liitclied too liigh, and, if 1 )'cnfefid)cr rightly, it was 
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cut down to an eighth of tlie original otfer. Ncv(;r- 
theless, such myriads of snakes were lirought in that 
the Government w'as compelled to cry, “hold— 
cnough,”.aIid to put a stop to tlie war summarily. 

1 know that in the Katiiagm District alone tin-, 
expenditure ran up to over a lakh of rupees. Most 
of the snakes brought in were “ Foonsas.” The fact 
is, that one might as well undertake to weed the 
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Soutliem Konka)! during the Monsoon as to extirpate 
the Foorsas in that country—they arc to be found 
under every stone on every hillside. There are 
certain sub-districts in which there live thousands of 
poor Mhars ••who, always at star'vation point, do really 
star\'e between July and Heptenaber, which is just the 
time of the year when Foorsas are most easily found. 
It would be humane policy to giv(^ special grants for 
rewards for Jb)orsas brought in during those months 
ill those particular sub-districts. 

As to the deadly t'obra and the Cdiain Viper, tlie 
tarih' should be much higher, for these real!}' miglit, 
to a great extent, he extirpated in a few years. 

A"ou want to encourage the Mhars to lumi for 
t luuu steadily and persistently, not to jiay any one 
who happens to light upon a e-enomous beast and 
kills it. Remember, too, that these two terrible 
rejitiles are apt to haunt the vicinity of dwelling- 
houses and the pastures. Many u goal or bullock 
dies mysteriously which lias simply been bitten by 
the (bain \'iper. I should gri'atly rejoice if 1 heard 
that the rewaixls for these species had been raised to 
2^ rupees each, or more. 

Thk Great Famine. 

it is unnecessary to dwell at any leug;th on the 
excejitioual services rendered by the* Police during 
the Deccan Famine of 1876-78. Are they not still 
fj-esh in the memory of all those who worked 
throughout that awful calamity ? 
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POLICE IN THE FAMINE. 

It WHS uot iiiei'dy tliat crime—es|>e.cially ofieiicos 
against property—^inultijdied excc(*(liugly, that eacb 
mail had to do ten men’s work, that he had to do it 
amid a starving population, among which lu' himself 
could harely purchase food, and in a country desolate 
(!Xcee<ling]y, many villages deserted, others with only 
a few emaciated wretches remaflilng in tlnun. 

Besides the ahnormal increase of crime, whi(ih 
filled every jail and lock-up. ami deinamled extra 
guards, the J*olice liad to aid the District Authoriti<’s 
to estahlish Relief th,m])s, to hunt nji the starving, 
anywhere and ev(>iywliere. aiid to convt'v them to 
tlic Camp or the Relief Work. The\’ had, inore- 
<)vei-, to help in getting food grains from the railway 
stations into the. interior, and they did it all 
without a murmur, and, 1 fear, with little or no 
reward. 


'IhiE Loci st 

The t.lreat Famine, had passed away, the wretchcil 
survivors of the calamity ha<l sotvn all the land they 
could, and were congratulating each other on the 
prospect of a decent croji, just then appearing ahoxa? 
ground, when myriads of small hopping, caterpillar- 
looking grubs, very active in their movements, 
were obsors^ed marching on and O'S'er e’S'eiything, and 
devouring evc»y green blade that showed itself ab(»vc 
the ground. There had been a few flights of huaists 
(djserved in the jneceding year, but they passed 
unnoticed in the greater trouble of the Ihimine : they 
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must have deposited their eggs over the country side 
—these were their grubs, soon to develop wings, and 
perhaps to breed again when arrived at maturity. 

The Government rose well to the occasion, and 
spared no .expense in attempting to destroy the 
insects as they marched. Again the Police were out 
all over the land, Ai-gaiiisiiig bands of beaters—in-. 
striictin<t tlie heart-broken A’illaofers how to use a 
hundred and one devices for the destruction of the 
foe. Trenches were dug, and lines of beaters drove 
the insects into them and Imried tlieni. Long, low 
calico screens, covered witli gum or glue, Avere 



dragged along in lines, or w(;re erected, and the 
insects driven to them, so that they hopped on to the 
sticky surface and stuck there. Lines of fire Avei’e 
ignited across the path of the enemy, and they were 
driven to them. Tlie Government even imported an 
expert in tlie extirpation of locusts, which are the 
scourge of (Cyprus, liut this amiable gentleman could 
tell us very little we did not know well before. 

Meantime, the insects waxed larger ‘ayd, larger, 
developed tlieir wings, and in a waek or so after 
doing so—presto ! they took flight and went for the 
forests along tlie Western Ghauts, and thence, in 
vast, dense crowds, went out to sea, and disappeared 
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into space, having devastated the crops over an 
immense area which had most suffered in the Famine. 

It may he that in Cyprus, where the locust is ever 
present; it may be that in some of the American 
States which are annually ravaged by great swarms,, 
breeding presumably on the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, some return may one day be realised for 
tlie vast expenditure incurred in dealing with this 
j)est; but T am very sure that it is throwing away 
moiK'.y tf» attempt to cope with them in India, 'riiey 
are ever present, it is tiaie, in some part of the great 
Continent, Imt tliey u.snaily stick to the forest 
ranges. If any <-asual visitors wing their way across 
tJic Indian Ocean, they too ordinarily settle first on 
the forests along the Hyhadri range, and, ac.eording 
to my obHervati(»n, take flight again, usually against 
the wind, over the ocean. 

In one and the same hot seasiai i saw clouds oi‘ 
locusts loading the forests on the south side of the 
slopes of Simla, and 1 encountered them in the 
“forests primeval” of North Kanara. ' It is not 
pleasant when yfui are just “ posted ” in your place 
up a tree in a beat for tiger to find the sun overcast 
by a cloud of full-grown loimsts. As they come near 
you will observe vast numbers of crows and kites, 
and other birds of prc'y, skirmishing on the 
outside of*the flying phalanx, and taking ever and 
anon a dive into the rustling mass. <.)nce they are 
on you, you may give up shooting that jungle! 
They fly into your face—great ugly beasts three 
inches long—with a force that hurts eonsideraUy. 
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They mount on each other in myriads on the branches 
of large forest trees, till huge limbs are broken off 
by their weight, and a horrible foetid odour accom¬ 
panies them. Game, especially all the deer species, 
abindon thp area they occupy, unable, probably, to 
bear the smell, or to browse on the herbage tainted 
by their droppings'-and the countless millions of 
dead that strew the ground. In ten days or so, 
however, after they have moved, the termites have 
done their scavenger’s work, and the corpses are 
dismembered and carried off or eaten—a welcome 
storm comes down, and that nice young grass Bisoji 
and Sambhar love so well comes up with renewed 
luxuriance. 

The lower castes of natives eat them in v'arious 
preparations. They j)ickle tlnmi in salt, first jduck- 
ing off the formidable seirated legs : they dry them 
in the sun and salt them—they press them into a 
loathsome-looking cake, which looks for all the world 
like mashed shrimps. They also have certain recipes 
for boding, broiling, and roasting them. 1'hey say 
they <are very good. I cannot say 1 ever had the 
courage to try any of these delicacies myself. 


The Rat Prague. 

As if famine and a plague of locusts were not 
sufficient to break down the wretched people, the 
year following (I think) an unkind 1‘rovidence decreed 
a rat plague ! The phenomenon has never been fully 
described; but I have not space in this paper to deal 
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with it adequately. People do not believe it in this 
country. 

Suddenly there appeared over all the districts that 
had suffered more or less from the Famine millions 
of rats, all marching from the east towards the sey. 
They -were almost all of the very pretty species known 
as the Jeihoa rat, shaped just- liko the mammalian of 
that name, and travelling in the same way by 2 )ro- 
digiouK leaps. They too ate up evcintliing as tlicy 
went, gnawing olf even the ])arks of tnuis. They 
burrowed and bred as they went ahtng, travelling 
ever ■westward, chiefly 1>}- night. The 1’anga ponies 
slipped on them as tliey gMllo|)ed along witl) the 
mail-cart—the}' tbnnd out. every store of grain, and 
destroyed the growing cnqjs. 

Then came the old story. All hands—including, 
<»f course, tlui Police -to the rescue ! All Assistant 
t.'ollectoi's ordered out to Painp. Large rewards •were 
oflicrcul by (hwernment, to begin with, for the trouble 
was that the. jwople had got it into their stupid heads 
that those j'ats were, in fact, the transmogrified bodies 
of those who had died in the Katnine ! 

It was some little time before this notion coidd lie 
expelled, and the villagers induced to collect together 
and hunt the vermin. In the meantime, however, 
certain of the low ca.stes, who have no jjarticular 
prejudice o£ this nature, found rat-killing a very 
profitable employment, notably the “Waddars,” or 
earth-workers, whom I have elsewhere de.scribed as the 
railway navvies of Western and South-western India, 
turned to with a will. They always cat these little 
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rodents, and esteem them a great delicacy ! And 
“what for no?” They—the Jerhoa rats—are very 
delicate and dainty feeders, living entirely on grain, 
vegetohles, and tender shoots. They are as fat as 
hutter, and, when skinned, resemble a fat yonng 
rabbit, and, I am told, taste like one, too. There is a 
legend that an officer'in charge of one of the Famine, 
{'aiup Hospitals (then still crowded with patients 
suffering from the awful famine ulcer) needed flesh 
and meat fur his patients, and hit upon the idea— 
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and a very good one, too, 1 thought, in common with 
otlier officials— of giving them savoury stews of the 
little .Icrboa. Ilis patients visibly improved under 
the diet, but, alas ! the ffovernment got wind of it, 
and, fearful of the Native I’ress, peremptorily stopped 
the experiment by a (Government Resolution, which 
made the over-zealous officer shake in his shoes. 

Well, to • make a long story short, the Waddars 
and the Mhars, the Khaikaris and all the outcasts, 
got to work. From a rupee a hundred, the reward 
speedily dropped to a few annas. The system estab- 
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lished was this. All centiv.s, such as .sub-district 
offices, and all large or c,eutrally situated villages 
in the afl'ectod area, were made payment depots. The 
rat-killers brought their bag.s of dead rats to these 
depots, where the tails of the corpses were cut off*; 
the bodies were either taken away or burned, but 
the tails were tied up as vouc.fiers into neat little 
bundles like radishes—until a supervising officer' 
came round and checked off the vouchers against 
the amoiuit disluir.sed. The supervisors (usually 
A.ssistant Collectors, or rolice Superintendents, or 
Survey OtHcers) had to keep diaries, in which 
they w'ould enter something like this—“ Vinited 
Rani/rtir; all rii/hf— r.ouitted ten. thoumnd taih-— 
burnt th,eni. I ” 

I know that in two di.stricts alone in the Carnatic, 
eh \ en millions of tails w’cre thus accounted for ! 
There w'ei'e rumours, of course, of peculation, but a 
searching itupiiry elicitcMl no proof that there hail 
been any. What amount of treasure this co,st the 
State is a secret; it must have bi.-en immense, and 
it was just as nmch thrown awaiy as in the case of 
the locusts, for what w(;re ten or twenty millions of 
tails to the legions marching westw'ard ? 

Finally, some tremendous falls of rain occurred, 
which drowned the vermin ; the stream of pilgrims 
from the east dried up, aiul the rat plague w'as over. 

Many thcorie?i j-egarding this phenomenon were 
advamced at the time, but I never heard but one 
that w'as at all intelligible. I’rior to tie famine—lor 
generations past, in fact—when crops were abundant 

T 
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and markets distant—it was the eustoni of the 
villagers to excavate “ pews,” or underground grain 
pits, lined with cow-dung, plaster, and straw, 
wherein to store their surplus grain, covering them 
A.'ith timl.)er and a thick layer of earth. What the 
people would have done V)ut for these hoards when 
the Famine broke out, God only knows ! They were, 
of course, full of rats, but as granary after granary 
was cleared, the rats had to go elsewhere, and instinct 
taught them to travel westward, l)ecause to the east 
all was desolation: in the forests, in the country 
below the ^yliadri range, there might be food of 
some kind—so the migration began, swelling to 
enormous num))ers, as the little animals, Avith the 
marvellous fecundity of their species, bred and bred 
along the route. 

1 have dwelt thus, 1 feai', I'atlier with too much 
prolixity for my readers on some-—on/// .scauc—of the 
multifarious duties demanded of the Indian Police. 
Mea culjHi! I (;rave pardon I My o1»ject has been 
to show that the Indian Police have never shirked 
their Avork—that they have; performed it invariably 
with zeal—that they have deserved well of the 
Government Avhose salt they eat. When Gbngress- 
AVallas, egged on by the “ praying Mantis ” order of 
of politicians, shall liaA’e introduced AnarchLstical 
doctrines into India : when Ascpiiths” shall there 
abound, I 'do not doubt that the Native Policeman 
will still be found equal to any task demanded from 
him. He will control and good - temperedly deal 
with processioiis of the great unemployed — the 
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educated M.A.’a and B.A.’.s of tJie couutiy ; and he 
will dig and find, or not, as the case may be, ex¬ 
plosives secreted about the country. But he must 

be dealt with in ecjmmoii fairness and honesty first; 

^ * • 

and in ray next and concluding <-iiapter, I shall, with 
a,II humility, suggest how that should be done. 




CIIAPTER XXYI. 


CONltLnSIUX. 

I TRUST that I may have heou to some cxt;out su(t- 
cessful, in the twenty-five jn-eceding e]iaj)tcrs, in 
bringing into strong relief the better (]ualities of our 
Aryan lu'ethren, while gleaning from the field of 
memory the incidents most remarkable or best 
illustrative of the “ seamy side ” of Indian life. 

It was my purpose, also, to indicate fhe weak points 
in a highly-imj)ortaiit detail of Indian Administra¬ 
tion. I have endeavoured to show that the Polit'C, 
who are numerically ecjual to—perhaps even exceed— 
the entire British Indian Army, lack, for the most 
part, the detective element.* I will add here that 
this deficiency cannot be supjdied, and their general 
•inorale can never be imju'oved, till they arc suffi¬ 
ciently ]>aid. 

It is t)f little or no avail that competitive examina¬ 
tions are held in England for young gentlemen to 
join as Assistant Superintendents of Police. This 
is simply beginning reform at the *wia)ng end. It 

* I always cxclndc the City Tolico at tbo tlirce Prcsiduucy 
Towns—Bombay, Calcutta,' and Madras. The police of the tu o 
lirst-baraed cities take the firet rank with those of any in Europe. 
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is the rauk-aiid-flle wlio need attention, not^ the young 
fellows who are going to (.‘oiuniaiul them. Tlicse last, 
till Lord linl)erts put down his foot, were usually 
selected from promising young Imlian Regimental 
Officers, who Ijad shown a pz’edilection. for Police 
work. No one will cavil at Lord Rol)crts’s decision; 
lie is invariably riglit in any *iaatter affecting the 
Indian Armies he so long and ably governexL 
Supetior Police < dlicers can even now be selected on 
the sj)ot, without resort to England, from the Survey 
and Forest Departments, whicb possess (.'xceptional 
experience of the country, and knowledge of tlie 
languages and the peojde. T/icir ranks can continue 
to be recruited from J'lngland: tlius, a (tonstant 
stream of excellent tSuperintemleuts and Assistant 
Superintendents might be kept uj). M(!n show tlieir 
aptitude and im-lination for this kind of duty com¬ 
paratively early in their career, so that a (Governor 
or Lieutenant-dovernor would have but to select 
from liis list of (jualitied candidates. 

But to return to the rank-and-tile. In Fngland the 
Police Force is a corps d’eUte in its way. The best 
men are sought lior, Avhether as to physique, general 
intelligence, oi' jn-evious antecedents. They are 
obtained without difficulty, and, when obtained, j-e- 
ceivc a much higher wage than they could command 
in the fields of Labour—they have good prospects of 
promotion, ample opp<u’tunity 'for showing the stuff 
they are made of— a comfortable pension assured 
to theiTi for their old age. The whole world cannot 
show a finer body of men, for example—take them 
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all in all- . than the Metropolitan Police, who are 
.thus recruited. 

In India the I'ule is just the other way. A visit 
to the IIead-(|uarters parade-ground of any District 
v^ll siitisfy any one that physique is not se(^urcd. 
Of all sorts, sizes, and heights, the men present the 
appeaiance of a collection of shambling scarecrows. 
They are willing (as 1 have shown) and fairly honest, 
but fifty per cent. <.)f them, or more, arc* illiterah*. 
Their antecedents are not usually ba<l (it is true), 
and many of them strike out to the front, and earn 
their small pensions meritoriously. But oh ! they 
are so miserably paid! Horse-keeper—gardener— 
cow-men—the very coolie, or labourer, who works by 
the day—turns up his nose at the pittance the blue- 
coat Policeman receives. He is respected, because he 
is a man clothed (literally) in authority, Icut it is 
certain that he uses this authority in many petty 
ways to eke out his slender mean.s. 

The inevitable question will be a.sked—“ Why 
should these things be ? ” “ Are there not District 

Magistj’ates, and Commissioners to point out the need 
of refomi, and to suggest a remedy ? ” The answer 
is, that these Officers, for many years past, have 
never ceased pressing the (juestion of Polic^e reform 
on reluctant Governments. The pigeon-holes of the 
Secretariats must be full of printed and ^unprinted 
matter on the subject. Secretaries ^;o Government 
must have written reams, clerks must have com¬ 
piled hundredweights of “precis,” and Honourable 
Members of Honourable Boards must have racked 
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their brains in writing lucid Minutes on Police 
Reform.* “Why, then, has nothing been done?” 
is the next question. This brings us at once 
into a consideration of what the (Jovernment of 
India is. 

It lias lieeii des<-ri})e(l as a (‘oniplex system oi cog¬ 
wheels. Bo it is, and a very escftlleut system, too— 
for India. 

It* is tlic creation of a hundred and twenty-five 
years or more of a foreign nation working among an 
agglomerate of races, creeds, and castes. A wlieel 
lias been addl'd here and tliere as occasion arose : 
some new de^'eIopment created, some reform initi¬ 
ated, as opportunity and means were available. 
fJog-wheels have lieen taken out from time to time 
anil (\‘i8t away as worn out: others liave lieeu re-cast 
and replaced, without need for stopping the machine 
as a wdiole. Bo it must alw’ays be ; a system of 
lly-wheels at full sjieed would long ago have jammed 
or broken the entire fabric into a thousand frag¬ 
ments. The machine is worked with the utmost 
simplicity by the Chief Engine Drivers—Viceroys, 
Provincial and lieutenant Covernors. The modern 

• Lest 1 shonlil bo aeciiseil of iwacgeration, I may meution 
after countiu,g eacb item that tlie pa^icrs alluded to i?) the footnote 
to page 282— ignoring all that had passed before-—began on 
the 22nd Jfin'ember, 18K8, and terminated on ;ird Febrnary, 
18t)t, thus covering four years and *five months. Tte papers 
laid on the Editor’s table (see the Mahratia of 18th February) 
enumerate seveutecn letters, two telegrams, and four resolutions. 
Ileavcu only knows how many memos, and cross-memos, must 
have passed besides! 
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fuel consists of (Government Jtesolutions, Mimrtes, 
and the like—and very well they Iturn. Tlie luhri- 
Ciiting material has heretofore heen keen sympathy 
Avith the peoples concciiied, the most earnest desire 
for their g-ood, and the advancement of the (Ireat 
Empire which shameless Ihiglish I’oliticians now 
decry or endeaA'ouV ‘ to helittle. 'I’lie worst and 
most dangerous lubricants—happily as yet of modern 
and only partial introduction—have been “ Ihiboo- 
crease ” and “ Faddist-oil ” ; the former is a corrosive 
of the most virulent type ; the latter, at ])rescnt, is 
of milder action, but still dangerous. It, is being 
used just now with opium, and will be comparatively 
innocuous until it be strengthened by “Party spirit” 
of English distillation. 

I cannot I'efrain from (][uoting at this point some 
of the weighty words used by Lord Lnnsdowm* on 
the 2:lrd of last January, in a speech which is, from 
the first woA'd to the last, the utter’an(;e of an acute 
and able Statesman on the present position of 
India. 

“On every side new difticultics and proldcms are presenting 
themselves, nor are they diminished by the habit of applying to a 
country, whiuh is Eastern to the marrow of its bones, standards 
of treatment which are essentially European and AVcsterii. We 
cannot conceive England governing India as if it were one huge 
Native State. Under a British ruler the thing is impossible. 
We cannot turn back. All that wc can do wheit ,we see inor¬ 
dinately strong; doses of Afestern nostrums pgnrcd down Indian 
throats, is to protest as strongly as we can, and to endeavour, if 
possible, to stay the tide. Another danger, again—and I am not 
sure that it is not the greatest of all—seems to me to lie in the 
tendency to transfer the power from the Government of India to 
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the British I’inBimient.” (']'lie spciikcr wns interrupted at this 
point for sonic time hy enthusiastic elieerint!;.) 

* » » ■ * « 

“There is no Act of tin; exceutivit, Jtritish or Indian, idiich 
can 1)0 removed heyoiid its e(intriil. I'lie Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State have alike to reckon with it, and there is‘no 
escape from its authority. It does not, however, follow that, 
beeause these powers are inherent in.l’iU'lianient, they should he 
perjietnally exercised hy it; and it is the modern tendency to 
exercise those jiowers l■ontinnally, and at the instance of irre- 
sponsihle ]icrsons, wliiidi in my heiief constitutes a^ jrrave menace 
to the safety of the Empire.” (fjoud and continued ajiplause.) 
*»•*** 

“In the House of f'ornmons an erratic lucmhcr. in a thin 
House, may carry over the heads of the Secretary of State and 
of the (ioverument of India a resolution vitally alfcotino; the 
welfare of this country as summarily and as licht-hcartellly as if 
the ]iroeeedin!z:s were those of the dehatinij cluh of a collcfrc 
rather than the senate of a irreat Emiiirc. In a coujile of hours 
th<‘ work of years may he undone; and so it may come to jiass 
that, while wc are slowly and lahoriiaisly striving to obtain an 
eijuilihrinm hetwa'cn ineume and exjieuditure, or endeavouring to 
im]irove the condition of our Indian service, some haphazard 
decision of our mastei's on the other side threatens oui’ finance 
with hankruptcy, or cajisizes oiir most carefully considered 
schemes for improving the elficiency of the ]mhlic services.” 


These words, and other seutene.es as terse and 
valualtle on other Indian topics, ought to be cin- 
lilazoned in golden letteivs on the panels of the 
Cabined Council Chamber. 

The (pyefistion of Police Reform, like a hundred 
questions of naore or less importance, bis l)een from 
time to dime shelved, to make room for whatever at 
the moment seemed the more pressing matter of 
the day. Famines, and kindred calamities, have 
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stood iu its wa}^ legation Works; Famine• Kolipf 
Kailways and their P^eeders; Education, the gPeat. 
cormorant—with its teediuical and othet greedy 
progeny all these have come froiji time to* tiaio-^_ 
nlost unrighteously—in the way of f’plicc Refori^, 
in truth, the greatest; tlie most important- «f 
them all. 

But Governors and Ideutenant-Governors want to 
make their mark, not so much in India as in 
England, where their career, if they are ever to 
have any career, will be. Tliey have a short term of 
office, and at least the first half of it is occupied iu 
learning some smattering of the people they are 
governing. Pageants and tours take up a great 
deal of their time, and they are naturally wary of 
identifying themselves with reforms which will have, 
only local bearing, and may not tdl efiectively in 
their gubernatorial career as a whole. 

Thus has the ([uestion of Poli(;e Ileform been 
systematically “shunted,” though several Govern¬ 
ments, including Bombay, aj-e understood to be 
strenuously striving to set tludr houses in order.* 
It is a matter, moreover, which umjuestionably 

* Since these pajKirs have been in Uic publishers’ Lands tl)e 
Bombay Police Refonn Scheme has been sanctioned and “ placed 
on the Editor’s table.” It shows a vigorous attemjit by Lord 
Harris to riglit a great wrong, but, alas, the monetary difficulty 
was agaitist him. Half a loaf is ordinarily better than no bread, 
but, besides that, the pay of the Armed Poiicc has been left 
untouched. A dangerous experiment is to be tried with unarmed 
jidHcc on comparatively high pay. I need not indicate to any 
Anglo-Indian who has worked outside the Secretariat what 
that is. 
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jijvoives increased expenditure; and for many years 
piist, with th(‘ rupee steadily fulling in \alue, there 
liasd)een little to spare: no (loNernor wtmld have 
dared to propose a suhstantial advance for Police 
purposes. Sir Richard Temple~who has* done mote 
fhr Western India llian can he accounted in millions 
sterling in the one matter of h’oresl orirauisation— 
would certainly have brought Police* Refonn to the 
front had he but stayed. But there are not many 
Indian Administrators possessed oi' Sir Richard’s 
energy and experience. 

No man "who has calmly considered tin* events of 
the past few months--be he Anglo-Indian or not—■ 
can fail to perceive the signs of coining trouble. 

riots are abnormal; the Police are failing to 
curb, or, what is of more imjiortance, to prevent 
them. 'I'he time has surely conn* when Police 
Reform has forced itself into the first rank of the 
great needs of the Oovernment. 

1 do not know how many of my readers may hava; 
been encamped in sultry weather on totir— not a 
cloud in the sky, not a breath of wind to stir the 
leaves of the trees above us—when the trusty peon 
outside -has suddenly opened the tent purdali. or 
•‘Chick” .screen, and announced, “ Saheb! Dibbil 
atfi ” (There’s a devil coming). You look out and see 
advancing "over the still, arid plain a thing like a 
waterspout, tliickeuing and increasing ili volume as 
it comek It is a .spiral dust .storm (how raised— 
Cod knows!), sweeping over th'e country. • Anon, it 
will be seen to pass over, suck up and disperse in 
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fiendish •wantonness huge sfiicks of forage standing in 
the fields below you, or playfully to suat(‘h off the 
thatched roofs of the village a few hundred yards off. 
Lucky if it df)es not take your eueunij)uient by the 
A\*ay ! If it does, then, despite of tent-pegs driven 
newly in, and all your screens braced down, you 
experience a blast of eVind, hot as from a furnace, and 





“sAiiKii! iiuBitA iimnir, ata.” 


find your fiuors, your table, your bed, lialf an inch 
deep in sand. It passes, and all is quiet again, 
hut it is the infallible precursor of a storm of wind 
and rain. 

These riots here and there all over India seem to 
■me to resemLle “ the devils ” we used to know and 
grumble at. They are the forerunners of trouble, 
perhaps Gx an outbreak, which will tax all energies. 
A Reformed Police, well commanded, having in its 
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body picked detectives comrnumcating with tlie, 
Commandiints, ''vill go far to ward off the irnpend- 
ing evil. 

If in the few preceding diajfters I may have done 
injustice to any person^ or to any eJass, it luis be^n 
unwittingly. Tn .‘ill my—not uneventful—career in 
India it bas been {)ainfully impressed upon me tb.'it 
between us—Englishmen— and the viirious races W'p 
gov(?rn “ there is an imjiassable gulf fixed.” Our 
ways'arc not as their ways, our Uiought.s and liabits 
not as theirs. Thirty-five, years have, only made me 
more conscious of liow little 1 really know of the 
people .‘imong whom I ha ve lived so long and liked 
so w'oll. It hrt.s been in a spirit of keen sympathy 
with them that thc.s(‘ sketches have bceti peinied. 
Farewell ! 


1\ 0. Arthur. 
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